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TO 
THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  AND  TRULY  WORTHY  KN7IGHT 

SIR  RICHARD  ANDERSON, 
OF  PENDLEY  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE, 

The  blessings  of  this  life,  and  of  that  to  come,  be  multiplied. 

RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  SIR, 

YOUR  unfeigned  love  to  learning  and  true  religion,  well 
known  by  real  testimonies  to  all  true  lovers  of  them  which 
have  the  happiness  (as  myself  for  long  time  have  had)  to  be 
acquainted  with  you,  drew  this  short  treatise  upon  its  first 
return  unto  me  (to  whom  it  hath  been  from  its  first  birth 
a  stranger)  to  take  you  for  its  foster-father.  Could  it  speak 
for  itself,  it  would,  I  am  persuaded,  complain  of  wrong,  if 
I  should  direct  it  to  seek  another  patron,  being  not  acquainted 
with  any  family  which  bears  a  more  lively  image  of  a  well 
ordered  church  than  your  family  doth.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  to  whom  I  more  heartily  wish  all  furtherance  in  good 
beginnings  and  proceedings  than  I  do  to  yours,  and  to  that 
honourable  family  unto  which  you  are  happily  united.  Of 
this  my  desire,  and  of  my  best  respect  unto  yourself  and  to 
your  noble  lady,  I  have  no  better  token  for  the  present,  than 
this  Treatise  of  the  holy  Catholic  Faith  and  church.  Thus  com 
mending  both  of  you,  with  all  yours,  and  it,  unto  the  blessing 
of  Him  who  is  the  sole  fountain  of  faith,  and  head  of  the  holy 
catholic  church,  I  take  my  leave,  and  rest, 

Yours  ever,  in  the  surest  bonds 

of  sincere  love  and  observance, 
THOMAS  JACKSON. 

From  my  vicarage  in  NYurastle  upon  Tyne, 
this  first  of  January,  1626. 
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Courteous  and  Christian  Reader. 

THE  sum  of  this  treatise  was  delivered  in  Catechism  Lec 
tures  for  the  benefit  of  younger  students  in  Pembroke  college 
in  Oxon,  at  the  request  of  the  master  of  that  society,  my 
reverend  and  worthy  friend,  and  of  some  other  good  friends  ; 
to  whose  religious  desires  my  hope  was  to  have  given  better 
satisfaction,  if  my  continuance  in  that  ancient  and  sweet  nur 
sery  of  learning  had  been  longer,  or  my  studies  there  less 
interrupted  with  other  occasions.  But  God  be  praised,  that 
college  hath  been  furnished  since  with  one  of  their  own  body, 
of  whose  learned  and  polite  labours,  I  hope  one  day  to  be,  with 
others,  a  partaker.  This  Treatise,  as  now  it  is,  hath  been  for 
the  most  part  since,  in  the  hands  of  others,  being  committed 
by  me  to  the  perusal  of  that  great  light  of  the  northern  parts, 
my  then  reverend  and  dearest  friend,  doctor  Birkhead,  from 
whose  judicious  censure  I  hoped  then  this  and  other  of  my 
labours  should  have  received  some  perfection,  and  I  much 
comfort  from  his  company.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  (whose 
good  pleasure  we  must  obey,  not  question)  to  call  him  from 
us,  (no  doubt  to  his  greater  good,  though  to  the  greater  loss 
and  sorrow  of  every  true  member  of  the  English  church  which 
knew  him.)  before  it  was  my  hap  (being  then  absent  from 
those  parts)  to  hear  from  him,  or  speak  with  him.  Since  his 
death,  it  hath  passed  through  many  hands,  but  all,  as  it  seems, 
good  friends,  in  that  it  returns  unto  me  entire  :  and  from  it,  as 
it  is,  I  hope,  no  orthodox  reader  shall  receive  any  discontent, 
nor  any  adversaries  of  the  truth  much  advantage.  Wherein  it 
is  for  the  matter  deficient,  or  not  so  fully  expressed,  I  shall 
have  opportunity,  whether  by  the  advice  of  friends,  or  excep 
tions  of  the  adversary,  to  amend  or  enlarge  in  other  treatises 
of  the  same  argument,  which  (by  God's  assistance)  shall  shortly 
be  communicated  to  thee.  And  for  this  reason,  in  part,  I 
have  been  the  more  willing  to  have  it  published  at  this  time. 

Thine  in  Christ  Jesus, 

THOMAS  JACKSON. 
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BOOK  XII. 


SECTION  I. 

IN  the  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  a  work 
undertaken  by  me  long  ngo,  I  did  sequester  four  points 
from  the  body  of  that  intended  work,  now  almost 
finished. 

The  first  was,  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  and  blessed 
Trinity,  which  I  reserved  for  the  last  part  of  my 
labours,  to  be  set  down  by  way  of  prayer  or  soliloquies, 
as  being  an  argument,  in  my  judgment,  both  then  and 
now,  more  fit  for  meditation  than  for  controversy  or 
scholastic  discourse. 

The  second  point  was,  the  article  of  the  holy  catholic 
church. 

The  third,  the  communion  of  saints. 

The  fourth,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Points,  which  I  knew  not  how  to  handle  in  that 
rank  and  order  as  they  are  propounded  unto  us  in  the 
Creed,  without  manifest  interruption  of  my  intended 
method,  which  I  endeavoured  should  be  continuate, 
each  latter  part  immediately  issuing  out  of  the  former. 
Nor  could  I  find  a  commodious  entrance  into  the 
article  of  Christ's  coming  to  judge  as  well  the  dead  as 
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the  living,  before  I  had  treated  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Nor  could  I  finish  what  I  had  to  say,  or 
810  what  was  to  be  said,  concerning  the  last  judgment 
itself,  without  some  explication  of  the  sentence  to  be 
awarded ;  and  that  is,  life  everlasting  to  all  true  be 
lievers,  and  everlasting  death  to  the  disobedient  and 
unbelievers.  So  then  the  articles  of  the  holy  catholic 
church,  of  the  communion  of  saints,  of  the  forgive 
ness  of  sins,  have  been  out  of  choice  and  intended 
method  left  altogether  untouched,  reserved  for  peculiar 
treatises. 

CHAP.   I. 

That  it  is  easier  to  oppose  than  to  answer  a  Romanist  in  this 
argument  of  the  church.  The  author's  method  for  meeting 
with  wrangling  sophisms. 

First,  then,  of  the  holy  catholic  church.  An  argu 
ment  fitting  for  these  times,  being  specially  insisted 
upon  and  enlarged  by  priests  and  Jesuits  to  our  pre 
judice,  they  well  perceiving  their  intricate  disputes 
and  sophistical  discourses  in  this  point  to  be  the  only 
net  which  Peter's  pretended  successors  have  left  them 
for  catching  silly  and  uncatechised  souls,  or  for  en 
tangling  men  of  deep  understanding,  but  of  deeper 
discontent  or  dislike  with  their  present  governors  or 
dispensers  of  preferment.  For  unto  men,  either  not 
misled  by  discontented  passion,  or  otherwise  not  un- 
capable  of  sound  reason,  it  might  easily  appear,  that 
there  is  no  heresy  at  this  day  maintained  in  Christen 
dom  (at  least  so  generally)  which  doth  either  so  highly 
offend  God  arid  his  Christ,  or  so  grievously  disturb  the 
public  peace  of  Christ's  church,  or  so  desperately  en 
danger  the  soul  of  every  one  that  subscribes  unto  it, 
as  this  heresy  concerning  the  transcendent  authority 
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of  the  visible  Romish  church.  Howbeit,  I  must  con 
fess,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  discover  their  blasphe 
mies  and  refute  their  heresies,  to  pity  the  stupidity  of 
some,  or  to  deride  the  petulancy  or  rashness  of  others, 
than  to  avoid  the  contrary  errors  into  which  some  re 
formed  writers  of  good  note  have  fallen  ;  some,  through 
mere  eagerness  of  opposition,  others,  through  weakness 
and  want  of  arts.  And  no  marvel ;  for  there  is  nothing 
which  sooner  or  faster  leads  artists  themselves  into 
error  than  identity  of  names  or  words,  including  in 
them  diversity  of  significations  or  importances. 

2.  The  divers  significations  of  one  and  the  same  word 
may  be  either  equivocal  or  analogical,  or  a  medley  of 
both.    Be  the  diversity  of  this  or  that  kind,  or  of  what 
kind  it  may  be,  until  the  difference  betwixt  them  be 
exactly  notified  or  unfolded  by  some  commodious  dis 
tinction  or  artificial  explication,  they  are  apt  to  bring 
forth  seeds   of  such  endless   quarrels  betwixt  contro 
versy   writers,   as    grounds    and    tenements    not    well 
bounded    or    surveyed    always   breed    betwixt  greedy 
and  wrangling  neighbours :  as  in   the  one  case  each 
man  is  prone  to  trespass  upon  his  neighbour's  posses 
sion,  so  in  the  other,  each  several  signification  or  im 
portance  is  always   encroaching  upon   the    attributes 
or  prerogatives  which  most  properly  appertain  to  some 
other   more  prime  and   principal.     Now  there   is    no 
word  or  term  used  either  in  any  scieritifical,  moral,  or 
popular  discourse,  which  hath  so  many,  so  much  dif 
ferent  significations  or  importances,  as  the  word  church 
hath,   whether   we   take    it   in    the  Greek^  Latin,  or 
English. 

3.  For  preventing  the  inconveniences  whereunto  the 
multiplicity  and  diversity  of  its  significations  or  ac- 
ceptions  expose  us,  the  best  remedy  we  can  think  of 
will  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  out  the  definition, 
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the  nature  at  least  of  the  principal  analogatum,  that 
811  is,  of  the  church,  /car'  e£o^,  to  take  a  true  terrier  or 
survey  of  the  attributes,  prerogatives,  or  royalties 
which  belong  either  solely  or  principally  unto  it :  in 
the  second  place,  to  value  the  other  significations  or 
importances,  and  rate  their  several  attributes  or  pro 
perties  by  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  their  affinity 
with  it,  or  reference  unto  it. 

Before  we  come  to  a  perfect  view  of  the  nature 
or  properties  of  that  church  which  is  entitled  holy 
and  catholic,  /car  e^o^i/,  we  must  inquire  the  nature  or 
definition  of  a  church  in  general,  or  as  it  is  abstracted 
from  true  holiness  or  universality.  For  these  are  the 
proper  and  formal  differences  of  the  church,  /car  e^o^i/, 
that  is,  of  the  principal  analogatum  comprehended 
under  this  word  or  name,  church,  taking  it  in  his  uni 
versal  or  amplest  signification. 

CHAP.    II. 

The  definition  of  the  church  in  general,  gathered  from  the 
divers  sorts  of  union  between  bodies  natural,  artificial,  or 
civil. 

1.  CONCERNING  the  name,  it  shall  suffice  to  observe 
thus  much  only  in  transitu,  or  by  way  of  entry  or 
passage  into  the  matter  itself,  signified  by  this  name. 
The  Greek  e/c/cA/7o-/a,  or  a-waywyy,  and  the  English  word 
church,  do  not  differ  at  all  in  their  grammatical  sig 
nification  or  importance :  and  from  so  much  of  their 
signification  or  importance  as  is  only  pertinent  to  our 
present  inquisition,  the  Latin  concio  doth  no  way 
differ ;  for  all  of  them  signify  a  certain  congregation 
or  company  of  men.  In  the  manner  how  they  come 
to  signify  one  and  the  same  thing,  this  difference  per 
haps  may  be  observed  :  the  Greek  e/c/cX>;o-/a  and  a-wa- 
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rj  do  in  the  first  place,  or  in  their  radical  propriety, 
signify  the  persons  met  together  or  assembled  ;  in  the 
second,  or  derivative  signification,  they  import  the 
place  appointed  for  their  meeting  or  assembly,  which 
in  Latin  we  properly  call  cedem  aut  templum,  "  a  sa 
cred  house  or  temple."  To  this  latter  signification 
of  €KK\t]o-ia  or  o-wa  70)7*7,  the  Latin  concio,  which  an 
swers  most  exactly  to  their  prime  and  radical  signi 
fication,  is  not  flexible:  for  concio  (as  far  as  I  have 
observed)  is  never  taken  pro  loco  aut  cede  ubi  concio 
celebratur,  for  the  place  or  house  wherein  the  assem 
bly  is,  but  usually  for  any  speech  or  oration  made 
unto  the  people  assembled,  or  for  the  place  wherein 
the  orator  or  speaker  standsa.  On  the  contrary,  the 
English  churchb  doth  in  the  first  place  signify  cedem 
or  templum,  the  place,  house,  or  palace  of  the  as 
sembly  ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  comes  to  signify 
or  import  as  much  as  e/c/cX>;cr/a,  a-waywy^  or  concio  do 
in  the  first  place,  that  is,  the  congregation  or  company 
of  men  assembled. 

2.  Omitting  quid  nominis,  the  first  inquiry  must  be 


a  Pro  condone  is  as  much  as  expressing  the  Greek  K  or  v,  in 

pro  rosins,  the  Latin,  English,  or  modern 

b  For  this  word  church,  whe-  tongues.  Some  expressing  K  by 

ther  we  do  according  to  the  most  the  English  k,  others  by  the 

usual  and  otherwise  most  re-  Latin  c,  which  in  English  is 

fined  dialect  of  this  kingdom  usually  expressed  by  ch,  as  Caro- 

pronounce  it,  or  as  some  other  Ins,  in  English  Charles,  and 

dialects  would  have  it,  kurk,  or  as  cista,  u  chest  :  so  likewise  KV- 

the  most  ancient  dialect  sounds  piaur), by  like  corruption  of  speech, 

it,  kyrkc,  all  derive  their  pedigree  comes  to  be  church.  Such  as 

from  the  Greek  KvpiaKr),  which  express  the  Greek  K  by  the  Eng- 

in  the  first  signification  is  in  lish  k,  and  the  Greek  u  by  the 

value  the  same  with  @aai\tKr),  Latin  or  English  v,  pronounce 

that  is,  the  Lord's  house  or  pa-  it  kurke.  Such  as  retaining  the 

lace.  All  the  difference  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 

diverse  pronunciation  of  it  in  our  K,  sound  the  Greek  v  like  unto 

English  ariseth  from  the  differ-  the  Latin  or  English  y,  have 

ent  manner  of  pronouncing  or  propagated  the  name  of  kyrke. 
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quid  rei,  what  is  the  siimmum  genus  of  the  church, 
812  indefinitely  or  generally  considered.  And  this  hath 
presented  itself  unto  us  without  further  search  ;  it  is 
an  assembly  or  congregation  of  men. 

Omnis  ecclesia,  omnis  concio,  est  coetus  ant  multi- 
tudo  hominum  :  Omnis  multitude,  omnis  ccetus  homi 
num,  non  est  ecclesia,  non  est  concio.  "  Every  church 
is  a  congregation  or  assembly  of  men :  every  con 
gregation  or  assembly  of  men  is  riot  a  church." 

The  next  quere  therefore  must  be,  What  it  is 
that  doth  constitute  or  formally  difference  a  church, 
or  concionem  legitimam,  or  an  ecclesiastic  congre 
gation,  or  at  least  the  genus  proximum  of  the  church 
in  general,  from  an  assembly  taken  in  general.  This 
cannot  be  the  multitude  or  number  of  persons  as 
sembled,  for  these  are  ofttimes  greater  at  a  horse 
race,  bowling,  shooting,  bull-baiting,  or  other  like  con 
courses  of  people,  (which  no  man  would  call  concionem 
legitimam,  or  ecclesiam^  than  in  those  meetings  which 
we  properly  call  condones,  ecclesias,  or  churches. 
Secondly,  that  which  formally  differenceth  a  church 
generally  considered  from  an  ordinary  assembly  or 
congregation,  is  notjuxta  positio,  no  vicinity  or  union 
merely  local  of  the  parties  so  assembled  :  for  as  the 
multitude,  so  the  throng  may  be  greater  at  a  stage- 
play  than  at  a  sermon  or  ecclesiastical  congregation  ; 
and  thickest  crowds  least  participate  of  the  nature  of 
a  church  or  concio. 

3.  Every  church  herein  exceeds  an  ordinary  assembly 
or  multitude,  in  that  it  is  a  society  of  men,  or  corpo 
ration  ;  and  every  corporation,  or  society  corporate,  sup- 
poseth  an  union  more  than  merely  local  between  the 
members,  an  unity  proportionable  to  the  unity  of 
bodies  artificial,  natural,  or  vegetable.  An  assembly 
or  multitude,  how  great,  how  close  soever,  not  thus 
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united  or  framed  into  a  corporation,  or  not  united  by 
some  civil  bond,  answers  in  proportion  to  the  Latin 
cumulus,  or  acervus,  to  an  heap  or  congest  of  bodies 
homogeneal  and  contiguous,  but  not  informated  by  one 
and  the  same  form,  not  animated  by  one  and  the  same 
soul  or  spirit.  Every  natural  body  is  ens  per  se9  et 
omne  ens,  qua  ens,  est  unum.  An  heap  or  congest 
is  neither  ens  nor  unum  but  by  accident,  or  by  extrin 
sical  denomination  from  the  identity  of  place  within 
which  the  parts  or  ingredients  of  it  are  contained. 
So  that  union  merely  local  neither  is  nor  presupposeth 
any  form  either  natural  or  artificial  whence  it  floweth. 
Quod  non  est  aliquidformatum,  non  est  aliquid  vere 
unum,  "  that  which  hath  no  set  form  or  fashion,  can, 
have  no  true  real  unity :"  for  it  is  the  form  of  every 
thing  which  gives  it  a  distinct  entity  or  unity.  That 
which  hath  no  set  form  can  have  no  set  or  proper 
name  whereby  to  be  known  ;  it  must  be  described  by 
addition  of  quantity :  for  we  do  not  say  a  bread,  a 
earth,  a  wax,  or  the  like,  as  we  say  a  loaf,  a  candle,  or 
a  close ;  but  a  piece  of  bread,  a  piece  of  wax,  if  it  be 
not  made  up  into  some  certain  form. 

4.  An  heap  of  corn,  though  every  individual  part  or 
grain  of  it  be  specifically  the  same,  as  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
&c.,  cannot  so  properly  be  termed  one  body,  as  a  ship 
may  be  said  to  be  one  body,  although  it  consists  of  indi 
viduals  or  material  parts  more  heterogeneal  for  their 
substance  or  quality,  and  more  dislike  in  outward 
form  or  figure,  than  rye  is  from  wheat,  or  oats  from 
barley.  The  reason  is,  because  the  union  between  the 
several  parts  of  a  ship  is  much  greater  and  more  per 
fect  than  the  union  between  the  several  grains  of  corn 
in  the  same  heap.  All  the  material  or  individual  parts 
of  the  ship,  how  different  soever  in  their  natural  sub 
stance,  quality,  or  figure,  are  all  wrought  into  one  arti- 
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ficial  form.  If  one  should  have  an  heap  of  corn  be- 
813queathed  by  legacy,  and  particularized  by  the  place 
wherein  it  is,  and  by  the  measure  which  it  contains, 
though  the  heap  were  dissolved,  so  the  individuals 
(though  put  in  divers  places)  remain  the  same,  without 
any  alteration  or  diminution  of  their  measure  or  num 
ber,  the  legacy  would  stand  good,  and  the  party  unto 
whom  it  is  bequeathed  would  sustain  no  loss  ;  but  if 
the  individuals  should  be  successively  taken  away,  and 
others  put  in  their  places  to  make  up  the  same  mea 
sure  and  the  same  heap  (for  outward  fashion  and 
quantity)  which  the  donor  did  bequeath,  the  legacy 
were  lost,  if  this  were  done  through  his  default  to 
whom  it  was  bequeathed :  for  the  heap  is  not  the 
same,  unless  the  individuals  be  the  same,  because  it 
hath  no  form  to  give  it  distinct  being  or  union.  He 
that  bequeaths  a  certain  measure  of  corn,  though  dis 
persed,  is  presumed  to  have  bequeathed  the  same  corn, 
though  afterwards  it  be  made  into  one  heap;  or,  e  con 
tra,  he  that  bequeaths  an  heap  of  corn  is  presumed 
to  bequeath  every  individual  grain  contained  in  the 
heap  at  the  time  of  the  bequest,  though  they  be  after 
ward  dispersed,  or  put  into  several  places,  before  the 
donee  can  come  to  challenge  them.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
a  house  or  ship ;  for  if  a  man  should  bequeath  a  ship 
by  legacy,  which  afterwards  were  dissolved,  albeit  no 
material  part  were  lost,  yet  the  legacy  were  lost,  be 
cause  it  is  not  the  same  body  that  was  bequeathed,  as 
having  lost  the  form. 

5.  So  the  lawyers0  say,  si  navis  legata,  dissoluta  sit, 

c    Aliud     enim    materia    est,  traditur,  si  navis  legata  dissoluta 

alitid   species.     Cui  materia  le-  sit,  neque  materiam  neque  navem 

gata  est,  species  ex  ea  facta  non  refectam      deberi.  —  Hottoman. 

debetur :    ut   si   lana  legata  est,  Quaest.     illust.      quaest.     octav. 

deinde  vestis  fiat,  aut  ex  tabulis  Oper.  torn.  i.  fol.  870. 
navis,  aut  nrmarium.      Similiter 
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neque  materiam,  neque  navem  refectam  deberi.  If 
the  ship  which  is  bequeathed  by  legacy  be  taken  in 
pieces,  neither  the  materials  nor  the  ship  which  is 
made  of  them  is  due  to  the  legatee  ;  for  the  materials 
were  not  bequeathed  but  as  united  into  one  form,  and 
the  form  being  lost,  the  individual  bequeathed  is  lost. 
Though  the  same  materials  were  made  up  again  into 
the  like  form,  yet  could  it  not  be  reputed  the  same 
ship,  but  another  like  unto  it.  But  this  is  to  be  under 
stood  in  case  the  dissolution  be  made  simul  et  semel, 
all  at  once ;  for  if  a  ship  bequeathed  should  before  the 
donee  take  possession  of  it  be  successively  repaired,  as 
Theseus's  ship  was,  albeit  never  a  rib  or  plank  or 
other  material  did  remain  the  same,  yet  the  form 
being  not  dissolved  or  abolished,  the  ship  should  be  the 
same  it  was ;  for  the  new  materials,  although  nume 
rically  or  perhaps  specifically  distinct  from  the  former, 
yet  being  for  use  the  same  as  the  former  were,  and 
holding  the  same  proportion  with  the  whole  where- 
urito  they  were  fitted,  do  no  way  dissolve,  but  rather 
continue  the  former  unity  or  identity  of  form. 

6.  The  same  case  is  clearer  in  bodies  natural,  at 
least  in  vegetables  :  as  if  a  master  should  bequeath  a 
young  tree,  not  of  ten  years'  growth,  unto  his  servant, 
giving  him  leave  to  cut  it  down,  or  to  let  it  stand  as 
long  as  he  pleased  ;  though  it  should  stand  threescore 
years  before  he  cut  it  down,  yet  could  no  man  except 
that  it  was  not  the  same  tree  which  was  bequeathed, 
albeit  never  a  material  part  could  be  thought  to  remain 
the  same  it  was  when  the  tree  was  given  ;  for  albeit 
every  material  part  should  successively  perish,  yet  in 
asmuch  as  others  come  in  their  places,  altogether  as 
capable  of  animation,  of  nutriment,  of  growth,  or  aug 
mentation  as  these  were  which  have  perished,  the  tree 
or  vegetable  is  still  the  same :  and  although  many 
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vegetables  de  facto  retain  some  of  the  same  material 
parts  which  they  had  at  their  first  plantation,  yet  it  is 
an  undoubted  maxim  in  true  philosophy,  that  ad  iden- 
titatem  corporis  vegetabilis  non  necessario  requiritur 
identitas  materice,  unto  the  identity  of  a  body  vege- 
814  table  identity  of  matter  is  not  necessarily  required. 
But  of  this  point,  by  God's  assistance,  more  at  large 
in  the  article  of  the  resurrection. 

7.  Answerably  to  these  degrees  of  union  between 
materials  or  corporal  substances,  (of  which  some  are 
united  only  in  place,  others  by  form  artificial,  or  truly 
physical,)  there  be  as  many  degrees  of  union  between 
multitudes,  assemblies,  or  companies  of  men.  Men 
assembled  in  a  market-place,  at  some  match  of  sport 
or  merry-meeting,  are  one  multitude,  not  one  body; 
and  for  this  reason,  being  once  dissolved,  remain  no 
more  the  same  company,  as  having  no  other  bond  of 
unity  besides  vicinity  of  place,  or  union  merely  local ; 
as  no  man  would  say  the  same  company  that  met  at 
a  horserace  this  or  the  last  year,  shall  meet  the  same 
again  the  next  year ;  at  least,  such  companies  cannot 
be  the  same  they  were,  unless  the  individuals  remain 
the  very  same.  But  societies,  corporations,  or  bodies 
civil,  herein  resemble  bodies  natural,  that  albeit  every 
particular  or  individual  person  that  met  in  their  com 
mon  hall  or  place  of  assembly  this  day,  be  dead  within 
twenty  years  following,  yet  the  company  or  corpora 
tion  shall  remain  still  the  same  it  was.  In  this  sense 
it  is  said,  that  although  all  men  are  mortal,  yet  corpo 
rations  consisting  of  mortal  men  are  immortal,  because 
their  laws  and  ordinances  are  perpetual.  The  unity  of 
proportion  or  subordination  to  the  same  laws  is  suf 
ficient  to  continue  the  unity  or  identity  of  the  society 
or  corporation,  albeit  the  parties  subordinate  do  alter, 
change,  or  perish. 
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8.  Again,  bodies  civil,  or  societies  corporate,  exceed  not 
only  other  assemblies  of  men  which  resemble  heaps  or 
congests,  but  even  artificial  or  natural  bodies,  in  this ; 
that  the  union  of  bodies  civil  is  not  dissolved  by  disso 
lution  of  union  local,  or  of  continuity  or  contiguity. 
The  company  of  stationers,  for  example,  after  every 
man  hath  repaired  to  his  own  home,  remains  the  same 
it  was  at  their  meeting  in  their  common  hall  ;  because 
the  union  or  bond  of  every  member  to  the  same  laws 
and  ordinances  still  remains  the  same,  or  because  there 
still  remains  the  same  power  or  authority  in  their 
principal  governors  to  call  them  together  again.  And 
in  this  point  they  resemble  those  natural  bodies  which 
being  resolved  into  fume  or  vapour,  their  fumes  or 
vapours  may  be  recollected  again  into  the  same  body, 
without  any  loss  of  substance  or  quantity:  as  an  alchy- 
inist  would  bate  but  little  or  nothing  in  selling  the 
fume  or  vapour  of  quicksilver  for  quicksilver  itself. 
So  then  unity  of  laws  and  ordinances  is  the  life,  the 
soul,  arid  spirit  of  every  corporation  or  body  civil : 
oath  or  other  obligemerits  to  the  observation  of  the 
same  laws,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  privileges  be 
stowed  upon  the  society,  are  as  the  nerves  or  arteries 
by  which  motion  is  conveyed  from  the  head  or  prin 
cipal  members  to  every  inferior  or  particular  member 
of  the  same  society.  Thus  we  have  found  \\\e  genus 
proximum  of  a  church  considered  in  general. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  church  taken  in  it*  prin-SlS 
ci/)dl  tense.     How  it  is  differenced  from  other  bodiex  crcil. 
Of  the  peculiar  unity  which  it  hath. 

1.  EVERY  church,  in  what  usual  sense  soever  it  be 
taken,  is  a  society  or  body  politic ;   every  society  or 
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body  politic  is  not  a  church  :  every  member  of  the 
militant  church  is  ordinarily  a  member  of  the  Chris 
tian  commonweal  or  kingdom  wherein  he  lives ;  et  e 
contra,  yet  sometime  it  may  fall  out,  by  the  inter 
position  of  civil  juridical  sentence,  that  a  man  may  be 
no  member  of  the  commonweal,  and  yet  remain  a  mem 
ber  of  the  church  therein  contained  :  as  a  man  con 
demned  to  die  is  disenabled  to  do  any  civil  act,  yet  not 
prohibited  to  receive  the  sacraments :  others  again,  cut 
off  from  the  church,  (as  persons  excommunicated  in 
some  sort  are,)  may  be  members  of  the  commonweal. 
That  which  differenceth  the  church  properly  so  called 
from  a  society  or  body  merely  civil,  is  the  diversity  of 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  the  different  manner  of  union 
betwixt  the  members  of  it.  Howbeit  a  church,  a  com 
monweal,  or  body  civil,  are  not  (as  the  Romanists  often 
dream  or  presuppose  in  their  arguments  brought  for 
the  prerogative  of  the  Romish  church)  two  bodies  con- 
tradistinct  or  opposite,  but  rather  one  body  endowed 
with  several  powers  or  perfections.  When  a  kingdom 
or  commonweal  becomes  a  church,  it  loseth  nothing  of 
what  it  had,  but  rather  acquires  a  new  perfection  or 
accomplishment;  the  growth  or  progress  is  but  such 
as  the  philosopher  notes  in  men  which  first  live  anima 
phtntce>  like  mere  vegetables,  then  the  life  of  sense, 
and  lastly,  the  life  of  reason  or  understanding.  But 
of  this  elsewhere. 

To  find  out  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  church 
tear  e^o^i/,  which  is  the  principal  analogatum  and 
prime  subject  of  this  our  discourse,  the  branches  of 
method  are  but  two :  the  former  is  to  find  out  the 
qualification  or  condition  of  the  parties  or  members 
united  ;  the  latter  is  to  find  out  the  nature  and  manner 
of  their  union. 

2.  With  the  church  as  it  consists  of  men  arid  angels 
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we  are  not  to  meddle.  It  suffices  us  to  know,  that  we 
are  called  (as  our  apostle  teacheth  us,  Heb.  xii.  22) 
unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeru 
salem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels. 
What  manner  of  union  is  between  holy  men  arid 
angels,  let  it  be  defined  by  angels  themselves,  or  at 
least  by  men  that  are  their  consorts  in  the  blissful 
vision  of  God  and  of  his  Christ.  The  subject  of  our 
inquiry  was  and  must  be  that  church  which  consists 
only  of  men,  and  of  men  considered  in  that  estate 
which  they  now  have  by  God  being  made  man.  Now 
albeit  such  men  and  angels  may  be  in  some  respect 
truly  said  one  society,  and  though  both  may  be  com 
prehended  under  some  general  notion,  (whether  uni- 
vocal  or  analogical,)  yet  without  all  question  they  do 
not  uuivocally  agree  in  those  attributes  by  which  the 
church  in  its  prime  arid  principal  sense  is  usually  set 
forth  in  scriptures.  We  cannot  say  that  the  angels 
are  of  Christ's  flesh  and  of  his  bones,  as  every  one 
is  that  is  a  live  member  of  his  true  church.  Yea, 
though  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  the  pro 
phets,  and  all  such  as  had  perfect  union  with  them  in 
holiness  of  doctrine,  life,  or  discipline,  were  after  death, 
as  well  as  living,  live  members  of  the  holy  catholic 
church,  yet  had  they  not,  whilst  they  lived  on  earth, 816 
no  not  always  since  they  lived  in  bliss,  such  perfect 
union  (for  the  manner  at  least)  with  Christ,  as  the 
saints  have  which  have  lived  since  Christ's  incar 
nation,  passion,  and  resurrection,  since  which  time 
the  patriarchs'  and  prophets'  union  with  Christ  hath 
been  perfected  ;  for  it  is  a  point,  not  of  opinion,  but 
of  belief,  that  the  Son  of  God  did  take  our  nature  upon 
him,  not  only  to  the  end  that  he  might  lay  it  down  for 
our  ransom,  or  suffer  for  us  in  the  flesh,  but  to  the 
end  withal,  that  having  suffered  for  us  according  to  his 
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humanity,  he  might  by  it  unite  us  unto  himself,  as  he 
is  God,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  than  our  human 
nature,  without  such  union  to  his  human  nature,  was 
capable  of.  As  we  become  righteous  by  the  righteous 
ness  which  was  and  is  in  him  as  he  is  man,  so  must 
we  expect  the  accomplishment  of  our  future  bliss  and 
glory  by  participation  of  the  fulness  of  that  bliss  and 
glory  whereof  his  humanity  is  now  possessed. 

3.  By  this  it  is  apparent,  that  every  actual  member  of 
a  Christian  commonwealth,  or  visible  church  therein 
contained,  is  not  a  true  actual  member  of  that  church 
whose  nature  and  definition  we  now  seek,  and  whereof 
every  one  of  us  desires  arid  must  endeavour  to  be  such 
a  member  ;  for  he  that  would  make  the  church  thus 
catholic  or  universal,  as  to  comprehend  every  mem 
ber  of  a  Christian  commonweal,  seeks  to  make  it  not 
to  be  holy.  Now  we  must  believe  it  to  be  as  truly 
holy  as  it  is  catholic.  Some  there  be  who  define  this 
church  to  be  ccetus  predestinatorum,  to  be  the  society 
or  company  of  the  predestinate ;  but  this  definition  is 
imperfect;  for  though  it  be  most  true  that  every  live 
member  of  the  one  truly  holy  and  catholic  church  is 
predestinated  to  this  life  of  grace  which  he  now  lives, 
and  to  the  life  of  glory  which  he  hopes  for,  yet  every 
one  which  is  already  predestinated  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  life,  or  rather  to  both,  is  not  as  yet  a  live  mem 
ber  of  the  one  holy  and  catholic  church.  Saul  was 
a  person  predestinated  from  the  womb,  but  yet  no  civil 
member  of  the  militant  or  visible  church,  much  less 
any  true  member  of  the  one  holy  catholic  church, 
whilst  he  remained  a  persecutor  of  it,  and  a  zealous 
member  or  furious  instrument  of  the  malignant  syna 
gogue.  Others  define  it  to  be  ccetus  evocatorum,  the 
society  or  company  of  such  as  God  hath  called  out 
of  the  world :  but  because  many  are  called  and  few  are 
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chosen,  some  others  define  it  to  be  coctus  electorum, 
the  society  or  company  of  the  elect.  Against  which 
definition  or  description  this  exception  may  be  taken, 
that  the  authors  and  maintainers  of  it  have  entangled 
this  article  or  point  of  belief,  necessary  to  all  that  hope 
to  be  saved,  with  intricate  and  unnecessary  questions 
concerning  predestination  or  election,  with  which  I  do 
not  mean  to  trouble  the  reader  in  the  explication  of 
this  article.  It  shall  suffice  us  for  the  present  to  con 
sider,  that  such  as  God  hath  predestinated  or  elected 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world,  must  be  wrought 
and  squared  by  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  and  the 
effectual  working  of  his  Spirit,  before  they  can  be  fit 
materials  for  that  edifice  or  structure  which  we  call 
the  church.  There  must  be  an  alteration  in  every 
particular  member  before  it  obtain  perfect  union  with 
the  whole  body  or  edifice,  from  which  it  receiveth  the 
sweet  influence  and  nutriment  of  never-fading  life. 
Now  what  manner  of  alteration  this  is,  or  wherein 
this  qualification  of  materials  fitting  for  this  edifice 
(which  we  call  the  church)  doth  consist,  is  a  query  riot 
so  necessary  in  this  place. 

4.  The  second  general  thing  proposed,  to  wit,  the  81 7 
manner  or   union    of  the  members  or  parts   of   that 
society  (which  is  the  truly  holy  and  catholic  church) 
will  sufficiently   determine   the  former  question   con 
cerning  the  qualification  of  them. 

The  questions  concerning  the  union  are,  in  general, 
whether  this  union  come  nearer  to  the  nature  of  union 
betwixt  bodies  civil,  natural,  or  artificial ;  and  to  this 
we  answer,  that  each  of  these  unions  in  part  resembles 
it,  all  of  them  do  not  fully  express  it ;  because  it  is 
more  real,  more  firm  and  solid,  than  any  union  can  be 
betwixt  the  parts  of  bodies  civil,  artificial,  or  natural : 
for  this  church  is  a  true  and  real  body,  consisting  of 
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many  parts,  all  really  (though  mystically  and  spi 
ritually)  united  unto  one  head ;  and  by  their  real 
union  with  one  head,  all  are  truly  arid  really  united 
amongst  themselves.  The  union  is  wrought  between 
both  by  a  power  supernatural,  by  a  skill  superarti- 
ficial,  by  a  wisdom  infinitely  surmounting  the  highest 
reach  of  human  policy.  That  this  church  is  a  true 
body,  the  apostle  (who  in  his  lifetime  was  a  live 
member  of  it,  arid  (under  Christ  the  Head)  a  chief 
master-builder  for  his  skill,  and  yet  withal  a  most 
painful  labourer  in  fashioning  or  squaring  the  parts  or 
materials  of  this  structure)  hath  left  registered  :  / 
now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh 
for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church^.  Coloss.  i.  24. 
Every  one  then  is  so  far  a  member  of  Christ's  church, 
as  he  is  a  member  of  Christ's  body.  He  that  is  riot  in 
some  sort  a  member  of  Christ's  body,  can  be  in  no  sort 
a  member  of  his  church.  He  that  is  a  true  live  mem 
ber  of  the  one,  is  a  true  live  member  of  the  other  ; 
he  that  is  but  an  equivocal,  analogical,  hypocritical,  or 
painted  member  of  the  one,  is  but  an  equivocal,  hypo 
critical,  painted,  or  analogical  member  of  the  other. 

5.  Now  the  excellency  of  the  union  betwixt  Christ 
and  his  members,  or  the  members  themselves,  (and 
consequently  of  the  members  or  true  parts  of  the 
church,)  may  best  be  gathered  from  the  union  of  those 
things  whereby  the  church  or  body  of  Christ  is  repre 
sented  or  described  unto  us  in  holy  writ.  The  church 
or  body  of  Christ  is  usually  represented  unto  us  by  an 
edifice,  as  indeed  arid  truth  the  material  temple  which 
Solomon  built,  and  which  afterwards  was  restored, 
was  but  a  type  or  emblem  of  that  temple  which  Christ 
was  to  erect  unto  his  Father.  Christ  himself  was  the 
d  See  Col.  i.  18.  and  E^h.  iv.  u,  12,  15,  16. 
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true  temple,  and  therefore  spake  no  metaphor,  but  a 
mystery  unto  the  Jews,  when  he  said,  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,  John  ii. 
19.  As  it  is  the  king's  presence  which  maketh  the 
court,  so  it  is  the  extraordinary  presence  of  God  which 
makes  the  true  temple  of  God.  The  material  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  therefore  called  the  house  of  God,  he- 
cause  God  did  therein  manifest  his  glorious  presence, 
and,  as  it  were,  keep  peculiar  residence  in  it,  in  respect 
of  other  places  :  For  in  Christ  (saith  the  apostle,  Coloss. 
ii.  9,)  dwetteth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
As  he  is  the  true  temple,  because  the  Godhead  dwelleth 
in  him  ;  so  all  they,  and  only  they,  in  whom  he  dwelleth 
by  faith,  are  true  temples  of  God,  and  live  members  of 
the  catholic  church.  Now  there  is  no  union  betwixt 
the  parts  of  bodies  artificial,  or  made  by  hands,  so 
firm  and  strong  as  the  union  betwixt  the  parts  or  ma 
terials  of  a  temple  or  stone  building;  no  union  again, 818 
betwixt  the  parts  of  the  body  natural,  so  perfect  as 
the  union  of  life.  Hence  the  apostle  St.  Peter  tells  us, 
that  by  our  access  unto  Christ  by  faith,  we  are  made 
living  stones:  As  newborn  babes,  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  :  if  so  be 
ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  To  whom 
coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of 
men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious,  ye  also,  as 
lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  1  Peter  ii.  2—5. 

6.  Herein  this  union  betwixt  the  members  of  the 
true  church  or  temple  of  God  is  truly  resembled  by 
the  manner  of  union  betwixt  bodies  politic,  or  societies 
corporate,  in  that  local  union  or  vicinity  of  place  is 
not  required  to  the  beginning,  to  the  increase,  or  ac 
complishing  of  this  union  ;  for  though  Christ's  man- 
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hood  be  in  heaven,  and  we  on  earth,  yet  are  we  true 
members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,  as 
truly  and  as  really  as  the  natural  parts  of  our  body  are 
said  to  be  our  flesh  and  our  bones.  No  man  (saith  the 
apostle  to  the  Ephesiaiis,  ch,  v.  29.)  ever  yet  hated  his 
ownflesh;  but  nourishetli  and  cherisheth  it — after  what 
manner  ? — even  as  the  Lord  the  church.  So  that  every 
member  of  the  church,  or  of  Christ's  body,  is  more  near 
or  dear  unto  him  than  our  flesh  is  unto  us,  arid  more  his 
own  than  our  flesh  is  ours.  Herein  again  this  union  be 
twixt  the  members  of  the  true  church  exceeds  all  other 
union  of  bodies  civil,  artificial,  or  natural,  that  every 
particular  member,  once  perfectly  united  unto  the  whole, 
becomes  immortal  in  itself;  not  the  whole  body  or  cor 
poration  only,  but  every  individual  or  material  part, 
remains  everlastingly  the  same.  The  whole  body  is 
not  the  same  only  by  succession  or  equivalency ;  as  the 
head,  so  every  member,  is  translated  from  death  to  life  ; 
the  very  selfsame  individuals  which  are  in  this  life 
perfectly  united  unto  Christ  by  faith,  shall  be  raised 
up  at  the  last  day  unto  the  life  of  glory.  What  it  is 
to  be  perfectly  united  unto  Christ,  or  what  perfection 
of  union  with  him  may  in  this  life  be  attained  unto, 
falls  iiot^so  properly  within  the  compass  of  this  present 
treatise. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  preeminences  which  the  church  hath  (tf  other  bodies  or 
corporations  in  respect  of  the  Governor  of  z7,  and  the  fazus 
by  which  it  is  governed.  Of  the  two  attributes,  holy  and 
catholic. 

THIS  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ  hath  the  pre 
eminence  of  all  other  bodies  politic,  or  commonweals, 
in  every  respect,  in  every  point  any  way  conducent  to 
their  unity,  stability,  or  prosperity.  First,  for  the  form 
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of  government  it  is  most  excellent.  It  is  a  kingdom, 
and  hath  but  one  Head  or  Governor,  and  he  is  truly 
one,  not  by  succession,  but  by  everlasting  continuation 
of  one  and  the  same  individual  life.  Secondly,  the 
laws  by  which  this  one  kingdom  is  governed  are  more 
excellent  in  themselves,  arid  more  unchangeable,  than 
the  laws  of  any  other  commonweal  or  kingdom.  Again, 
the  laws  of  this  kingdom  be  not  only  the  dictates  of 
the  eternal  God,  (for  so  were  the  ceremonial  or  judi 
cial  laws  of  the  Jews,)  but  more  than  thus,  they  are 
the  unchangeable  copies  or  expressions  of  his  immut 
able  and  most  holy  will,  by  whose  due  observance  the 
true  members  of  this  kingdom  become  like  unto  him.  819 
Thirdly,  the  obligements  or  conformity  of  every  citizen 
or  subject  unto  these  laws  are  far  more  strict  than  in 
any  other  commonweal  or  kingdom  ;  for  of  many  pri 
vileges  and  gracious  promises  which  the  citizens  of 
this  kingdom  enjoy,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  their  ever 
lasting  Lawgiver  and  Governor  vouchsafes  to  write  his 
laws,  not  in  tables  of  stone,  or  pillars  of  brass,,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  them  that  are  to  be  governed  by  them. 
Now  what  bond  or  union  betwixt  men  can  be  ima 
gined  so  great  as  that  which  the  fundamental  law  of 
this  kingdom,  once  written  in  the  hearts  of  men,  doth 
necessarily  induce  or  effect,  to  wit,  that  every  one 
should  love  his  Lord  and  King  above  all,  and  love  his 
fellow-citizens  as  himself:  and  the  execution  of  this 
law  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  felicity  and  pros 
perity  of  this  kingdom :  whoso  hath  once  attained  to 
this  perfection  doth  joy  as  much  in  the  good  things 
which  his  fellow-citizen  possesseth  as  in  his  own  good; 
so  that  the  joy  of  each  one  is  the  joy  of  all,  and  the 
joy  of  all  is  the  joy  of  each  one. 

2.  Again,  this  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ  herein 
hath  the  preeminence  for  unity  above  all  bodies  natural 
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or  artificial,  in  that  it  is  truly  and  indissolubly  one, 
not  by  unity  only  of  the  form,  or  by  the  continued 
identity  of  the  head  or  of  some  or  more  of  the  prin 
cipal  members,  but  by  true  unity  and  individual  identity 
of  every  integral  or  material  part  once  perfectly  united 
to  the  whole.  And  albeit  these  parts  before  their  union 
were  heterogeneal,  and  most  dislike,  yet  after  their 
union  they  become  uniform,  and  most  homogeneal  to 
each  other.  Though  some  were  Scythians,  others 
Israelites  or  Arabians,  though  some  were  slaves,  and 
other  lords,  yea,  kings  and  princes,  some  laymen, 
some  priests,  some  altogether  illiterate,  others  learned, 
some  old,  some  young ;  yet  all  of  them,  upon  their  ad 
mission  into  this  church  or  commonweal,  become  a 
royal  generation,  kings  and  priests ;  the  least,  the 
meanest  or  lowest  member  of  this  universal  church  or 
house  of  God,  is  himself  a  temple  of  God.  Thus  the 
universality  doth  no  way  impeach,  it  doth  rather  set 
forth  and  commend  the  unity  of  this  church. 

3.  That  which  gives  this  church  or  kingdom  pre 
eminence  for  unity  doth  give  it  likewise  preeminence 
for  holiness  before  all  other  kingdoms  or  societies 
whatsoever,  and  that  is  the  participation  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  or  (as  the  apostle  speaks)  the  participation 
of  the  Divine  nature,  which  we  have  through  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  as  agent,  but  which  formally 
consisteth  in  or  immediately  resulteth  from  that  im 
mediate  union  which  we  have,  through  the  Spirit's 
agency,  with  our  Lord  and  King,  who  is  both  God  arid 
man.  As  this  word  church,  so  the  chief  attribute  of 
the  church  (holy)  is  TroXva-rj/uLov,  a  word  of  many  signi 
fications  or  importances.  To  set  down  all  the  several 
importances  which  this  word  holy  hath  in  scripture 
would  be  tedious,  and  in  very  truth  they  are  scarce 
comprehensible  to  human  capacity ;  they  may  multiply 
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upon  new  occasions,  and  grow  divisible  in  semper 
divisibilia.  It  shall  suffice  to  know  in  general,  that 
the  divers  significations  of  this  word  holy  are  of  their 
number  which,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  dicuntur  ad  unum, 
and  may  be  as  many  as  the  references  be  unto  the 
principal  analogatum,  from  whatsoever  subject  or  mat 
ter  the  reference  arise.  As  for  example,  sanitas,  or 
healthfulness,  doth  properly  or  formally  consist  in  the 
right  temperature,  disposition,  or  habit  of  man's  body; 
but  some  things  are  said  to  be  sana,  sound,  by  per 
fect  analogy  or  proportion  ;  as  we  say,pormim  ciut  nux,82Q 
an  apple,  or  a  nut,  or  wood,  is  sound,  which  are  not 
rotten,  putrefied,  or  tainted.  We  say  again  that  cibus 
est  sanus,  meat  is  healthful,  drink  is  healthful ;  that 
the  air  wherein  we  live  is  healthful ;  that  the  diet,  that 
is,  moderatio  victus,  that  exercise  is  healthful;  and  so 
of  every  thing  that  is  coriducent  to  the  procuration  or 
preservation  of  health.  And  sometimes  the  effects  or 
tokens  of  internal  health  do  participate  of  its  name ;  as 
we  say  there  is  saliva  or  urina  sana,  sound  or  health 
ful  spittle,  &c. 

4.  In  like  manner  holiness  doth  properly  and  for 
mally  consist  in  the  right  temperature  or  disposition 
of  the  soul,  specially  towards  God :  the  idea  or  exem 
plar  of  which  temperature  is  conformity  unto  Christ 
our  Head.  Now  every  thing  in  scripture  is  termed 
holy  that  hath  any  special  reference  to  the  producing 
of  this  temperature  or  quality  of  the  soul,  whether  as 
a  cause,  means,  or  circumstance.  So  we  say  the  word 
preached  is  holy,  because  it  is  the  seed  or  means  of 
begetting  this  holiness,  and  withal,  as  it  is  indicium 
sanctitatis  divinte,  a  sign  or  character  of  his  holiness 
whose  word  it  is.  In  the  same  respect  likewise  the 
sacraments  are  holy;  the  place  wherein  the  word  is 
preached,  or  sacraments  administered,  is  likewise  termed 
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holy ;  the  day  likewise,  or  time  wherein  such  assem 
blies  are  held,  is  termed  holy.  But  the  holiness  meant 
in  this  article  is  internal  holiness,  or  purity  of  mind. 
Now  the  fountain  of  this  holiness  is  in  the  Head  of 
the  church,  Christ  Jesus,  from  whose  fulness  some 
branch  or  stream  of  true  and  real  inherent  sanctity  of 
life  is  derived  to  every  true  member  of  this  church. 
This  church  itself  is  not  termed  holy  a  majori  parte, 
from  the  greater  part  only ;  every  member  of  it  is 
inherently  holy.  Howbeit  this  title  of  holiness,  though 
common  to  all,  doth  not  ex  cequo  convenire  omnibus, 
is  not  equally  communicated  unto  all,  but  by  iritriri- 
sical  analogy  or  proportion  ;  it  is  more  perfect  and 
more  pure  in  such  as  are  already  admitted  into  the 
church  triumphant ;  it  doth  rather  purify  or  cleanse 
such  of  Christ's  members  as  have  their  habitation  in 
these  houses  of  clay  here  on  earth,  than  remain  pure 
and  perfect  in  them.  Recipitur  ad  modum  recipients  9 
"  It  is  received  according  to  the  quality  of  the  receiver.'' 
The  same  stream  or  water  is  riot  for  clearness  or  other 
properties  the  same  whilst  it  runs  in  a  muddy  channel, 
as  it  is  in  a  conduit  of  lead,  or  when  it  runs  upon 
stone  or  gravel.  Christ,  saith  the  apostle,  also  loved 
the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by 
the  tvord,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glo 
rious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish. 
Ephes.  v.  25 — 27.  Though  we  be  washed  with  the 
water  of  baptism,  and  with  the  wine  of  the  eucharist 
in  this  life,  yet  cannot  we  be  so  washed  or  cleansed  as 
to  be  left  without  spot,  wrinkle,  or  blemish,  until  we 
have  put  off  this  earthly  tabernacle,  either  by  death,  or 
by  that  change  whereunto  all  are  subject  that  shall 
not  die.  The  reason  why  all  must  either  die  or  be 
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changed,  is,  because  flesh  and  Hood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
flesh  and  blood  is  not  capable  of  that  purity  or  con 
summation  of  holiness,  which  is  as  the  wedding  gar 
ment,  without  which  none  may  enter  into  those  courts 
of  the  temple  within  which  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
and  his  spouse  be  solemnized  :  or,  to  give  the  sum  of 
the  apostle's  reason  in  his  own  words,  we  must  be 
utterly  stripped  of  the  image  of  the  earthly  man  before 
we  can  put  on  the  complete  and  glorious  image  of  the 
heavenly:  And  as  tee  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy r,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 
But  when  shall  that  be  ?  When  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic 
tory.  1  Cor.  xv.  49,  54. 

5.  The  title  of  catholic,  to  my  best  remembrance,  is 
riot  expressed  in  scripture,  but  often  implied  in  terms 
equivalent.  The  church  of  Christ  was  first  expressly 
instyled  catholic  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  first 
composers  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  especially  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  visible  church  of  the  Jews,  or  rather  to 
this  people's  factious  conceit  of  the  prerogatives  which 
God  had  bestowed  upon  their  nation  ;  misweening,  that 
the  whole  family  or  house  of  God,  the  full  amplitude 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  should  be  comprised  within 
the  house  or  family  of  Abraham,  or  at  least  that  none 
should  have  any  title  or  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
unless  ho  were  first  admitted  to  be  a  member  of  that 
visible  society  which  did  meet  at  Jerusalem,  as  at  their 
common  hall,  house,  or  place  of  parliament.  That  the 
church  should  be  thus  catholic  or  universal,  or  that 
the  Gentiles  should  be  fellowheirs,  or  joint  members 
of  the  same  body  with  Abraham's  seed,  was  a  secret 
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not  imparted  to  many  before  the  revelation  of  the 
gospel.  For  this  cause  I  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  you  Gentiles,  if  ye  have  heard  of  the  dis 
pensation  of  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  me  to 
you-ward :  how  that  by  revelation  he  made  known 
unto  me  the  mystery,  (as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words, 
whereby,  when  ye  read,  ye  may  understand  my  know 
ledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,}  which  in  other  ages 
was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is 
now  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by 
the  Spirit;  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellowheirs, 
and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise 
in  Christ  by  the  gospel.  Ephes.  iii.  1 — 6.  St.  Peter 
himself  had  not  fully  apprehended  this  mystery  until 
the  Lord  awaked  him  out  of  this  dream  by  inter 
preting  the  vision  which  he  saw  concerning  this  point, 
Acts  x.  15  ;  but  seeing  the  event  answerable  to  God's 
word,  or  to  the  voice  which  he  heard  in  the  vision,  he 
burst  out  into  this  confession,  ver.  34,  35,  Of  a  truth 
I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  but 
in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him :  accepted  to  be  a 
live  member  of  his  holy  and  catholic  church,  as  Cor 
nelius,  no  question,  either  at  this  time  or  afterwards, 
was.  But  the  full  importance  of  this  term  catholic  is 
set  down,  Rev.  v.  8,  &c.  And  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to 
take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for 
thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings 
and  priests :  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth. 

The  branches  of  this  title  catholic  are  specially  these 
three :  first,  God's  church  is  said  to  be  catholic  or  uni 
versal  in  respect  of  all  places ;  secondly,  in  respect  of 
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all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  national  or  personal ; 
thirdly,  it  is  said  universal  in  respect  of  time.  Some  of 
every  nation,  condition,  or  state  are  admitted  unto  it. 
Some  likewise  are  admitted  in  every  age  or  generation 
of  men.  From  the  day  wherein  the  Lord  did  lay  the 
first  foundation  or  cornerstone  in  Sion,  there  have 
been  in  one  place  or  other  daily  additions  unto  this 
church,  without  substraction  ;  continual  adgeneration 
without  corruption ;  and  a  continual  growth  or  aug 
mentation,  without  any  the  least  diminution  or  decay 
of  any  true  live  particle  which  it  had  before. 


CHAP.  V. 

Containing  the  frivolous  exceptions  o/'  cardinal  Bellarmine^ 
and  some  other  Romanists,  against  the  former  or  like  de 
scription  of  the  true  church,  or  that  church  which  is  prin 
cipally  meant  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

1.  THIS  notification  or  circumscription  of  the  true 
church  by  the  true  and  live  mystical  body  of  Christ,  is 
riot  liable  to  that  exception  which  Bellarmine  and  his 
followers  have  taken  against  Calvin's  invisible  church, 
as  they  conceive  it ;  or,  in  case  the  same  exceptions  be 
taken  against  the  church  described  or  notified  in  the 
former  chapters,  one  answer  will  suffice  for  both.  Their 
only  exception  is  this  :  Primum  igitur,  quod  vera  ec- 
clesia  sit  visibilis  probatur  primo  ex  scripturis  omni 
bus,  ubicunque  invenitur  nomen  ecdesice.  Nam  sem 
per  nomine  ecclesue  visibilis  congregatio  signtficatitr. 
A7ec  unum  saltern  locum  Calvinus  projerre  potuit9  nee 
protulit)  ubi  hoc  nomen  tribueretur  congregation*  in- 
visibili. — Bellarm.  de  Ecclesia  militante,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12, 
"  That  the  true  church  is  visible  may  first  be  proved 
out  of  all  those  scriptures  in  which  the  name  of  the 
church  is  found ;  for  by  this  name  a  visible  congre- 
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gation  is  always  signified.  Calvin  neither  did  nor 
could  produce  so  much  as  one  place  wherein  the  name 
church  is  bestowed  upon  any  invisible  congregation." 

2.  If  his  meaning  be,  that  so  much  of  the  true 
church  and  live  mystical  body  of  Christ  as  is  now 
extant  on  earth,  though  altogether  un visible  to  us,  be 
either  excluded  or  not  principally  meant  in  those  places 
of  scriptures,  creeds,  or  councils,  in  which  the  true 
church  is  notified  unto  us  by  these  or  the  like  attri 
butes,  one,  holy,  catholic,  or  apostolic,  it  is  grossly  and 
apparently  false ;  for  all  God's  promises  to  the  church 
principally  belong  to  the  principal  members  of  it,  who 
are  distinctly  and  individually  known  to  himself  only, 
not  so  to  us  ;  to  whom  notwithstanding  their  persons 
are  visible,  the  profession  of  their  faith  is  likewise 
visible.  The  sincerity  of  their  hearts  or  faith  is  to  us 
invisible,  and  therefore  invisible  it  is  to  us,  whether 
they  be  live  members  of  the  holy  catholic  church  or 
no.  If  his  meaning  be,  that  many  individuals  which 
are  no  true  live  members  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  be  literally  comprised  under  the  name  and  title 
of  the  church,  the  allegation,  though  most  true,  is  very 
idle  arid  impertinent.  For  thus  the  Jew  is  able  to  make 
proof  as  direct  and  full  as  can  be  required  by  any  in 
genuous  and  learned  Christian,  that  most  of  those 
types  and  prophecies  which  we  allege  to  evince  Jesus 
the  son  of  Mary  to  be  the  Christ  arid  promised  Mes- 
sias,  are  literally  and  historically  meant  arid  verified, 
either  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  law,  or  of  God's  people  ; 
of  David,  of  Solomon,  or  of  some  other,  &c.  All  this 
notwithstanding  being  granted,  doth  no  way  disprove, 
but  rather  ratify  our  application  of  the  same  prophe 
cies  or  sacred  passages  unto  Christ,  of  whom  they  are 
always,  in  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  principally 
meant,  and  in  whom  alone  they  are  exactly  fulfilled, 
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not  only  according  to  the  mystical,  but  (for  the  most 
part)  according  to  the  most  exquisite  literal  sense. 
Not  that  either  all  or  most  passages  of  scriptures, 
which  are  first  literally  verified  of  some  other,  and 
after  exactly  fulfilled  in  Christ,  have,  (as  some  great 
divines  think,)  two  literal  senses,  (albeit  this  may 
sometimes  happen,  though  very  seldom,)  but  that  ofS23 
one  and  the  same  literal  sense  there  may  be,  and 
usually  are,  two  or  more  objects  ;  one,  more  principal 
and  proper;  the  other,  either  less  principal  or  less 
proper.  Thus  it  always  not  only  is,  but  of  necessity 
must  be,  wheresoever  the  terms  wherein  it  pleaseth 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  express  himself  contain  in  them 
a  multiplicity  of  significations  or  importances,  whether 
equivocal,  analogical,  or  ad  unum.  Now  of  all  terms 
used  in  scripture,  this  word  church,  as  was  observed 
before,  hath  the  greatest  variety  of  significations  or 
importances  ;  and  by  consequence  it  must  have  one 
principal  object,  of  which  all  the  principal  attributes 
or  titles  of  the  church  are  punctually  arid  accurately 
verified  ;  and  other  objects  less  principal,  to  which, 
notwithstanding,  the  same  name  or  titles  are  in  some 
measure  often  communicated. 

3.  Hence  it  may  to  the  observant  reader  appear,  that 
Bellarrnine's  exception  or  argument  against  Calvin, 
which  being  drawn  into  form  stands  thus ;  '  The 
word  church,  in  scripture,  doth  always  import  a 
visible  company  of  men ;  therefore  it  doth  not  belong 
to  an  invisible  congregation;'  is  no  better  than  this, '  The 
holy  ointment  did  bedew  or  besprinkle  Aaron's  gar 
ments  ;  ergo,  it  was  not  poured  upon  his  head,  or  it 
did  not  modify  or  supple  some  other  parts  of  his  body:' 
whereas  the  truth  is,  unless  the  ointment  had  first 
been  plentifully  poured  upon  his  head,  it  could  not 
have  run  down  his  neck  unto  the  skirts,  or  rather  the 
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brims  of  his  vesture.  Answerable  to  this  representa 
tion,  we  say  that  all  the  glorious  prerogatives,  titles, 
or  promises,  annexed  to  the  church  in  scriptures,  are 
in  the  first  place,  and  principally,  meant  of  Christ's 
live  mystical  body :  but  being  in  abundant  measure 
bestowed  on  it,  they  descend  by  analogy  or  partici 
pation  unto  all  and  every  one,  (that  hath  put  on 
Christ  by  profession,)  without  respect  of  person,  place, 
or  dignity.  All  the  difference  in  the  measure  of  their 
participation,  or  manner  of  their  attribution,  ariseth 
from  the  divers  degrees  of  similitudes  or  proportion, 
which  they  hold  with  the  actual  live  members  of 
Christ's  mystical  body,  in  matter  of  faith  or  conversa 
tion.  Such  as  have  the  true  model  or  draught  of  that 
catholic  faith  without  which  no  man  can  be  saved 
imprinted  in  their  understandings,  albeit  not  solidly 
ingrossed  or  transmitted  into  their  hearts  or  affections, 
are  to  be  reputed  by  us  (who  understand  their  external 
profession  better  than  their  inward  disposition)  true 
catholics,  true  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  heirs  of 
promise6 ;  although,  in  ve.ry  deed,  and  in  his  sight 
that  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  many  of  them 
be  members  of  Christ's  body  only  in  such  a  sense,  as 
Jvetus  conceptus,  non  animatus,  as  an  human  body 
shaped  or  organized,  but  yet  not  quickened  with  the 
spirit  of  life,  is  termed  a  man. 

4.  The  conclusion  touching  this  point,  which  Bellar- 
mine  and  his  followers  are  bound  to  prove,  (if  any 
thing  they  mean  to  prove  to  the  purpose,)  is  this — That 
under  the  name  or  titles  of  that  church,  whereunto  the 
assistance  of  God's  Spirit  for  its  direction,  or  other  like 
prerogatives,  is  by  God's  word  assured,  the  visible 
church,  taken  in  that  sense  in  which  they  always  take 
it,  is  either  literally  and  punctually  meant,  or  neces- 
e  See  chap.  17.  parag.  i. 
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sarily  included.  The  visible  church,  in  their  language, 
is  a  society  or  body  ecclesiastic,  notoriously  known  by 
the  site  or  place  of  its  residence,  or  by  their  dignity, 
order,  and  offices,  which  are  the  perpetual  governors  of 
it.  Ecclesia,  saith  Bellarmirie,  est  tarn  visibrtis  quam 
est  regnum  Gallice,  aut  respublica  Venetorum*  And 
again,  "  that  church  whereof  Christ  is  King,  is  as 
visible  in  his  absence,  by  the  presence  of  his  vicar- 824 
general,  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  absence  of 
the  king,  is  by  the  presence  of  his  viceroy."  Unto  the 
attributes  or  prerogatives  bestowed  on  the  church  in 
the  Apostles'  or  Nicene  Creed,  or  unto  the  promises 
annexed  unto  it  in  the  scripture,  the  visible  church, 
as  we  say,  taken  in  the  Romanist's  sense,  hath  no 
claim  or  title,  save  only  in  reversion  or  by  reflection  : 
that  is,  the  true  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  only  instated 
in  the  blessings,  prerogatives,  or  promises  made  unto 
the  church  :  from  this  body,  or  rather  from  Christ, 
which  is  the  Head  of  it,  the  said  blessings  immediately 
and  successively  descend  in  different  measure  unto  the 
several  members  of  it ;  or  unto  such  as  are  no  solid 
members  of  Christ  in  practice  or  conversation,  yet 
true  catholics  in  opinion  and  love  unfeigned  unto  the 
catholic  faith.  And  from  individuals  thus  habitually 
qualified  the  church  visible  or  representative  derives 
its  right  and  interest  in  the  promises  made  unto  the 
church,  generally  or  indefinitely  taken.  Wheresoever 
two  or  three,  thus  qualified,  are  gathered  together 
in  Christ's  name,  that  is,  not  for  any  private  ends, 
or  sinister  respects,  but  for  mere  love  of  truth,  the 
presence  of  Christ's  Spirit  is,  by  promise,  annexed 
unto  them.  Though  a  thousand  bishops,  prelates,  or 
clerks,  not  thus  qualified,  be  assembled  for  their  own 
gain  or  dignities,  or  if  their  consultations  be  managed 
by  superior  power  or  faction,  they  have  no  like  interest 
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in  the  former  promise.  For  any  church  visible  or  re 
presentative,  whose  individuals  are  not  thus  far  qua 
lified,  the  greater  part  whereof  for  number,  or  more 
principal  for  authority,  may  be  infideles  aut  h&retlci 
occulti;  that  is,  heretics,  infidels,  or  atheists  in  hearts. 
To  usurp  an  absolute  infallibility  in  judgment  of  mat 
ters  sacred,  is  no  better  than  blasphemy :  for  any  such 
church  to  expect  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit  in  their  consultations,  is  but  the  dregs  and  relics 
of  Simon  Magus's  sin.  But  of  the  divers  acceptious  of 
this  word  church,  in  what  sense  it  is  said  visible  or 
invisible,  true  or  false,  we  are  to  speak  hereafter, 
sect.  2.  chap.  1. 

CHAP.   VI. 

Containing  the  special  points  to  be  believed  concerning  this 
article  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  church.  How  every  one 
is  so  to  moderate  his  assent  or  belief  concerning"  it,  that 
he  neither  incline  unto  presumption,  nor  fall  into  despair. 

1.  THE  special  points  which  we  are  in  this  article 
to  believe  are  these  :  first,  that  as  Christ,  whilst  he  lived 
on  earth  was  a  King,  albeit  his  kingdom  was  not 
earthly,  nor  of  this  world ;  so  he  hath  still  a  kingdom, 
or  at  least  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom  here  on  earth, 
the  members  or  citizens  of  which  kingdom,  whilst 
living  in  this  world,  are  not  of  this  world ;  their 
TroAtreiVa  (as  our  apostle  speaks)  is  in  heaven  ;  that 
is,  the  society  or  corporation  whereof  they  are  actual 
and  live  members  is  translated  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  their  demeanour  or  conversation  here  on  earth 
must  be  celestial,  and  such  as  becomes  the  sons  of 
God. 

The  second,  that  God  or  Christ,  in  the  choice  or 
admission  of  citizens  into  this  celestial  corporation, 
doth  not  tie  himself  to  any  one  kingdom,  nation,  or 
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province,  to  any  visible  society  or  corporation  here  on  825 
earth.  But  as  heaven  itself  is  alike  distant  from  every 
part  of  the  earth,  so  every  nation  or  kingdom  of  the 
earth  are  alike  free  to  stand  for  or  solicit  their  election 
or  admission  unto  this  heavenly  society,  which  we  term 
the  holy  catholic  church.  Of  these  two  branches  of 
belief,  this  third  is  a  necessary  consequent,  that  God 
hath  not  bestowed  such  privileges  upon  any  visible 
church  or  ecclesiastical  society  whatsoever  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  as  divers  founders  of  colleges 
in  our  universities  have  done  upon  some  grammar 
schools  founded  likewise  by  them.  Many  have  been 
chosen  and  admitted  for  perpetual  fellows  of  the 
celestial  academy,  which  never  were  trained  up  in 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Grecian,  English,  or 
Romish  church.  God  is  the  sole  Founder  of  the  uni 
versal  church,  and  of  every  particular  true  church. 
As  for  particular  visible  churches,  all  are  alike  free, 
all  their  sons  alike  capable  of  admission  into  the 
holy  catholic  church  ;  or  if  any  odds  there  be,  it 
is  in  the  different  measure  of  their  observance  of  the 
laws  prescribed  to  all,  especially  the  law  of  loving  God 
above  all  in  Christ,  and  of  loving  others  as  ourselves 
for  Christ's  sake. 

2.  The  last  point  is,  that  of  all  such  as  are  effectually 
called,  or  authentidy  admitted  into  this  society,  none 
ever  revolt  again  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  or  to  the 
world.  Their  effectual  calling  and  solemn  admission 
makes  them  such  pillars  in  the  house  of  their  God, 
that  they  cannot  be  removed  :  Him  that  overcometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and 
he  shall  go  no  more  out :  and  I  will  write  upon  him 
the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  mij 
God,  which  is  new  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out 
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of  heaven  from  my  God:  and  I  will  write  upon  him 
my  new  name.  Rev.  iii.  12.  So  he  had  said  before,  ver.  5: 
He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white 
raiment ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  but  1  will  confess  his  name  before  my 
Father,  and  before  his  angels.  Wherein  this  victory 
consists,  and  how  in  this  life  it  may  be  obtained,  are 
points  belonging  to  another  argument,  and  have  been 
elsewhere  discussed  at  large.  That  their  names  who 
thus  overcome,  are,  whilst  they  live  on  earth,  written 
in  the  book  of  life,  is  evident,  chapter  xx.  12,  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  The 
difference  between  that  part  of  Christ's  church  which 
is  triumphant,  and  that  which  is  militant  here  on 
earth,  may  be  resembled  by  the  estate  of  a  visible 
society  or  corporation,  of  which  the  greater  part  or 
principal  members  live  at  home  in  wealth,  in  peace 
and  quietness,  whilst  others  of  the  same  society  so 
journ  as  factors  or  apprentices  in  foreign  lands,  yet 
certain  of  their  admission  to  the  same  privileges  which 
the  other  enjoy,  after  they  have  served  out  their  ap 
prenticeship,  and  performed  all  duties  and  services 
required  by  the  laws  of  their  corporations. 

3.  Two  questions,  or  rather  two  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  question,  yet  remain,  which  every  one 
that  sincerely  mindeth  matter  of  salvation,  will  often 
make  with  himself. 

First,  whether  every  one  that  sincerely  professeth 
belief  of  this  article  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  be 
bound  to  believe  that  he  himself  is  a  true  live  member 
of  the  same  church. 

The  second,  whether  every  one  which  professeth 
this  article,  be  bound  to  believe  that  there  is  a  true 
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possibility  left  him  by  the  Founder  of  this  church  or  820 
kingdom,  that  he  rnay  in  good  time  become  a  true  arid 
live  member  of  it. 

Unto  the  latter  question,  my  answer"  shall  be  out  of 
the  words  of  a  woman  to  her  husband  distrusting 
God  s  love  and  favour  towards  them,  whose  words 
became  canonical  scripture  :  We  shall  surely  die,  said 
Manoah  unto  his  wife,  because  we  have  seen  God. 
But  his  wife  said  unto  him,  If  the  Lord  were  pleased 
to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  received  a  burnt  offering 
and  a  meat  offering  at  our  hands,  neither  would  he 
have  shewed  us  all  these  things,  nor  would  as  at  this 
time  have  told  us  such  things  as  these.  Judges  xiii. 
22,  23.  All  and  every  one  ought  to  be  assured,  that  if 
the  Lord  had  any  purpose  to  exclude  them  from  being 
live  members  of  this  holy  and  catholic  faith,  he  would 
not  so  often,  so  lovingly,  invite  them  by  the  preaching 
of  the  word  and  exhibition  of  his  holy  sacraments;  all 
which  he  mightily  profanes,  whosoever  otherwise  re 
ceives  them  than  as  undoubted  pledges  of  God's  love 
and  favour  unto  him  in  particular. 

4.  To  the  former  question,  the  answer  is  negative. 
All  are  not  bound  to  believe  that  they  are  actual 
or  real  members  of  the  catholic  church.  For  none 
can  truly  believe  thus  much  of  himself,  but  he  that 
hath  made  his  election  sure,  and  is  certain  that  his 
name  is  written  in  the  hook  of  life.  Now,  though  it 
be  most  true,  that  whosoever  is  elect,  was  elected  from 
all  eternity;  whosoever  is  reprobated,  was  reprobated 
from  all  eternity ;  yet  will  it  not  hence  follow,  that 
every  man  is  at  all  times  either  in  the  absolute  state  of 
election  and  salvation,  or  in  the  absolute  state  of  re 
probation  and  damnation.  This  is  too  desperate  a 
division  to  put  novices  in  faith  upon  it,  a  cruel  rack 
for  tender  consciences.  The  best  advice  which  I  can 
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in  this  point  give,  is,  that  no  man,  especially  no  novice 
in  faith,  how  strong  a  disputant  soever  he  be,  seek  to 
wind  himself  into  this  catholic  church  by  strength  of 
syllogism,  lest  *Satan  thence  take  occasion  to  wrest 
his  hopes  out  of  his  hands  by  the  same  or  like  engine. 
The  judicious  reader  is  to  take  further  notice,  that 
many  syllogisms,  which  go  current  amongst  some  good 
divines,  have  many  foul,  though  secret,  flaws,  as  hard 
to  be  espied  in  this  subject  of  reprobation,  election, 
and  the  like,  as  in  any  other,  for  these  are  hardly 
fashioned  into  syllogistical  form.  Many  propositions 
are  often  in  vulgar  matters  taken  for  universal,  when 
they  are  but  indefinite.  First,  to  instance  in  a  subject 
wherein  the  fallacy  is  more  gross,  and  more  easy  to  be 
discerned : 

Quicunque  dicit  Alexandrum  fuisse  animal  gene- 
rosum,  is  verum  dicit:  at  quicunque  dicit  Alexan 
drum  fuisse  Bucephalum,  (licit  Alexandrum  fuisse 
animal  generosum  :  ergo,  Quicunque  dicit  Alexan 
drum  Juisse  Bucephalum,  is  verum  dicit. 

'  Whosoever  saith  Alexander  the  Great  was  a  ge 
nerous  creature,  saith  true  :  but  he  that  saith  Alexander 
was  Bucephalus,  saith  Alexander  was  a  generous  crea 
ture  :  therefore,  Whosoever  saith  Alexander  was  Buce 
phalus,  saith  true.' 

Others  perhaps  may  answer  otherwise  ;  but  the  only 
flaw  in  this  syllogism,  if  we  examine  it  by  the  rules  of 
art,  is,  that  the  major  proposition  is  indefinite,  although 
it  bear  in  front  a  goodly  show  of  an  universal  note. 
But  how  large  soever  the  note  of  universality  be,  unless 
it  do  plene  afficere  medium  terminum,  it  leaves  the 
827  proposition  as  indefinite  as  it  found  it.  Now  the  medius 
terminus  in  the  former  syllogism  is  animal  generosum. 
And  to  make  the  former  proposition  universal,  the  note 
of  universality  should  have  been  added  to  animal  gene- 
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rosum  ;  as  thus  :  Quicunque  (licit  Alexandrurn  firiw. 
a  tinned  quodvis  generosum,  is  verum  dicit.  At  qui 
dicit  Alexandrurn  fuisse  Bucephalum,  dicit  Alexan- 
drum  fuisse  animal  quoddam  generosum.  Here  had 
been  dictum  de  omni,  quodvis  animal  de  quodam  ani- 
mali :  the  syllogism  for  its  form  had  been  true,  but 
the  major  proposition  had  been  apparently  false ;  for 
Alexander  was  not  a  very  generous  creature,  or  a 
generous '  creature  of  every  kind.  The  fallacy  is  the 
same,  though  not  so  easily  discerned,  in  these  two  syllo 
gisms  following  : 

'  Whosoever  mortifies  the  deeds  of  the  body  by  the 
Spirit  is  certain  of  life  :  but  I  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body  by  the  Spirit :  therefore,  I  am  an  actual  and  live 
member  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  assured  of  salva 
tion.' 

The  universal  note,  whosoever,  doth  not  plene  affi- 
cere  medium  terminum,  which  is  mortification,  which 
is  in  itself  a  term  indefinite,  and  hath  many  degrees  or 
parts.  To  make  the  proposition  universal  or  conclu- 
dent,  we  should  say  thus : 

'  Whosoever  doth  in  any  sort  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body  is  a  live  member  of  the  catholic  church :  but 
I  do  in  some  sort  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  :  ergo, 
I  am  a  live  member  of  the  catholic  church.' 

The  form  of  this  syllogism  is  true,  but  now  the 
major  is  apparently  false,  otherwise,  he  that  would 
admit  of  this  proposition  or  conclusion  in  time  of 
prosperity,  or  in  speculations  abstracted  from  cogi 
tations  of  sins  past  or  present,  the  same  party,  in 
consciousness  of  actual  sin  or  grievous  temptations, 
would  yield  to  the  premises  and  conclusion  following : 

'  Whosoever  lives  after  the  flesh  shall  die,  and  is 
utterly  excluded  from  being  a  live  member  of  the  holy 
and  catholic  church :  But  I  have  lived  and  do  live  after 
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the  flesh  :  ergo,  I  am  but  dead  arid  lost,  I  shall  never 
be  a  live  member  of  the  holy  and  catholic  church.' 

These  two  propositions,  '  Whosoever  lives  after  the 
flesh  shall  die ;'  '  Whosoever  doth  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body  by  the  Spirit  shall  live  ;'  if  we  resolve 
them  rightly,  are  in  value  thus  much : 

1.  There  is  a  degree  or  measure  of  mortification 
whereunto  whosoever  doth  attain  is  forthwith  trans 
lated  from  death  to  life,  and  becomes  a  live  member  of 
the  holy  catholic  church,  a  perpetual  citizen  of  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  without  all  danger  of  dis- 
enfranchisement. 

2.  There  is  a  degree  or  measure  of  fleshly  or  carnal 
living  which  whoso  doth  in  this  life  reach  unto  doth 
thereby,  without  God's  extraordinary  mercy,  exclude 
himself  from  the  communion  of  saints,  or  society  of 
the  holy  church. 

So  that  both  propositions  are  universal  in  respect  of 
the  persons,  both  indefinite  in  respect  of  the  thing 
itself,  to  wit,  mortification  or  carnal  living.  This 
degree  or  measure  of  mortification  may  be  accom 
plished  in  this  life:  but  who  they  be  that  have  at 
tained  to  this  perfect  mortification,  or  when  they 
attain  thereunto,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
God,  and  information  of  their  own  consciences.  The 
safest  rule  for  rectification  of  our  consciences  in  this 
point  is  that  of  St.  Peter :  Brethren,  give  diligence  to 
828  make  your  calling  and  election  sure,  2  Peter  i.  10. 
The  means  to  make  our  election  sure  are  there  at 
large  prescribed  by  him.  The  brief  or  abstract  of  it 
is  this ;  to  follow  those  practices  which  our  conscience, 
enlightened  by  the  light  of  God's  word,  shall  approve. 
For  a  good  conscience  is  the  mouth  of  the  Spirit,  and 
will  one  time  or  other  speak  words  of  comfort  to  every 
one  that  hath  it,  and  seeks  to  keep  it.  And  one 
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voluntary  testimony  of  it,  grounded  upon  experience 
or  constancy  of  good  thoughts,  good  deeds,  or  reso 
lutions,  is  worth  a  thousand  testimonies  or  confessions 
racked  from  the  speculative  understanding  by  force  of 
syllogism. 


SECTION   II. 

Of  the  visible  Church  in  general.     Of  its  principal 
Attributes  or  Privileges. 


CHAP.   VII. 

Of  the  church  militant  and  triumphant.     In  what  sense  it  is 
said  that  the  true  church  is  invisible. 

1.  SEEING  our  purpose  in  the  former  treatise  was 
only  to  find  out  the  formal  difference  by  which  the  one 
holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church  is  essentially  con 
stituted  and  distinguished  from  all  other  congregations 
or  corporations,  and  there  was  no  difference  at  all  to 
be  observed  between  the  significations  of  the  Latin 
concio  and  the  Greek  e/c/c\>/o-/a,  whatsoever  formal 
difference  fits  the  one  doth  as  properly  fit  the  other. 
If  we  look  upon  them  as  they  lie  in  predicamental  line, 
they  have  the  selfsame  aspect  or  situation  ;  their 
formal  significations  are  as  synonymal  as  ayfyorirof  in 
Greek  and  homo  in  Latin.  But  being  now  to  search 
out,  not  the  formal  differences  whereby  the  church 
/car'  e£ox^,  or  principally  so  named,  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  societies,  but  the  secondary  acceptations 
or  several  branches  of  analogy  contained  under  the 
word  church  or  ecclesia ;  we  are  in  the  first  place 
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to  note,  that  the  Greek  e/c/cA^or/a  hath  a  connotative 
signification  or  importance,  which  the  Latin  conclo 
or  English  church  hath  riot.  It  is  as  much  in  effect 
as  evocata  concio,  a  society  elected  or  called  out.  This 
evocation  or  selection  is  of  divers  sorts,  and  each  sort 
admits  divers  degrees.  The  whole  latitude,  as  well  of 
the  divers  sorts  as  of  their  degrees,  may  best  be  taken 
partly  by  surveying  the  terminum  a  quo,  et  terminum 
ad  quern,  that  is,  the  estate  or  condition  of  life  whence 
men  are  called,  and  the  estate  or  condition  of  life  unto 
which  such  men  are  called  as  make  the  church,  arid 
partly  from  the  nature,  quality,  or  degrees  of  the 
evocation  or  motion  itself.  Some  are  called  from  pro 
fession  of  Paganism,  or  from  infidelity,  unto  the  pro 
fession  of  Christianity  vocatione  mera  externa,  by 
external  vocation  only,  as,  by  preaching  of  the  word, 
by  exhibition  of  the  sacraments,  or  other  like  visible 
829  or  sensible  invitations,  to  become  members  of  Christ. 
And  if  they  admit  of  the  invitation  and  profession 
of  Christianity,  they  become  visible  members  of  the 
church,  indefinitely  taken.  But,  proceeding  no  further, 
the  former  calling,  through  their  own  default,  not  in 
respect  of  God's  intention  or  purpose  in  calling  them, 
takes  no  real  effect.  We  may  say  of  them  as  our 
Saviour  saith  in  the  parable,  Matt.  xxii.  8,  The  wed 
ding  is  ready,  but  they  which  were  bidden  were  not 
worthy.  And  men  thus  far  called  only,  are  mere 
grammatical  passives,  ar'1  may  be  paralleled  by  the 
high  way,  upon  which  good  seed  was  bestowed,  though 
not  received. 

2.  Others  are  called  from  Paganism,  or  infidelity, 
vocatione  internet,  by  internal  touches  or  attractions, 
which  in  some  produceth  no  better  effects  than  good 
wishes,  or  desires  of  amendment  of  life,  or  good  mo 
tions  for  the  present.  And  these  may  be  paralleled  by 
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the  stony  ground,  which  received  the  seed  hestowed 
upon  it,  and  for  a  while  gave  it  nourishment  arid  fair 
entertainment. 

In  others,  the  internal  vocation  may  produce  some 
root,  that  is,  some  temporary  resolution  for  amend 
ment  of  life,  or  practices  conformable  to  rules  believed, 
but  no  settled  habit,  no  constancy  in  perseverance. 
And  these  may  be  paralleled  bv  the  thorny  ground, 
in  which  the  seed  sown  took  better  root  than  in  the 
stony  ground,  but  was  stifled  in  the  growth.  This 
internal  vocation  is  in  others  not  only  effectual  for  a 
time,  or  for  some  purposes,  but  produceth  an  habitual 
constant  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  truth  known, 
and  a  conversation  answerable  to  this  vocation.  The 
infallible  consequent  of  all  which  is  the  gift  of  perse 
verance  ;  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  this  their  constant 
motion,  or  progress  perfected  in  victory,  is  indisso 
luble  union  with  Christ. 

3.  Of  men  indissolubly  united  to  Christ,  that  is,  of 
such  as  are,  though  in  a  different  measure,  perfect  live 
members  of  the  one  holy  arid  catholic  church,  some  are 
called,  not  only  out  of  the  dregs  of  their  native  cor 
ruption  unto  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  but  out  of  this 
world  into  a  better;  arid  these  are  triumphant  members 
of  that  one  holy  catholic  church,  which  is  the  live 
body  of  Christ.  They  are  tuti  et  securi,  free,  riot  only 
from  all  danger  of  apostasy,  but  from  all  possibility  of 
any  annoyance  or  iricumbrances  which  the  world,  the 
devil,  or  the  flesh,  can  attempt  against  them  :  These 
are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in 
his  temple:  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall 
dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more, 
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neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light 
on  them,  nor  any  heat.  Revel,  vii.  14 — 16.  Such  as 
are  called  out  of  the  flesh  unto  the  life  of  the  Spirit, 
but  riot  as  yet  out  of  the  world,  are  militant  members 
of  the  holy  catholic  church,  and  victoriously  militant ; 
tnti  sunt,  at  non  securi ;  they  are  exempted  from 
ordinary  danger,  or  probable  hazard  of  apostasy,  but 
not  utterly  secured  from  all  danger  of  temptation,  no 
not  from  all  impairment  of  their  present  estate. 

4.  Such  as  are  called  vocatione  interna,  by  an  in 
ward  calling,  sed  inefficac?',  not  effectual,  or  men  not 
endued   with    the  gift   of   perseverance,   are   militant 
members   of  the   church,   indefinitely   taken,  but    riot 
victoriously  militant,  no  perfect  members  of  the  one 
holy    catholic    church,    so    called,    /car    e^o^v,   or    by 
excellency.     Such  as  are  called  vocatione  externa,  by 
external  vocation  only,  are  no   true   members  of  the 

830  church  militant,  much  less  any  militant  members  of 
that  true  holy  and  catholic  church,  yet  members  in 
their  kind  of  the  visible  church  ;  for  so,  as  cardinal 
Bellarmine  acknowledgeth,  occulti  hceretid,  aut  itifi- 
deles,  dissembling  heretics  or  infidels  in  heart  may 
be.  And  this  sort  of  men  may  be  best  resembled  by 
such  as  have  been  pressed  for  soldiers,  and  taken  their 
pay,  but  without  any  resolution  or  purpose  to  shew 
themselves  in  the  day  of  battle,  much  less  to  adventure 
themselves  in  any  difficult  service,  but  ready  upon 
approach  of  danger  to  forsake  the  field,  or  revolt  unto 
the  enemy.  So  that  the  ordinary  and  usual  division 
of  the  church  into  triumphant  and  militant,  compre- 
hendeth  more  than  the  live  members  of  the  holy  and 
catholic  church  ;  to  wit,  such  members  of  the  visible 
church  or  churches  as  oppose  themselves  to  the  holy 
arid  catholic  church,  or  are  not  well  affected  towards  it. 

5.  The  visible  church   is  a  transcendent,  and  doth 
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neither  exclude  the  members  of  the  holy  church  tri 
umphant  or  militant,  nor  doth  it  consist  only  of  them, 
or  of  men  internally  though  ineffectually  called,  but  of 
them  and  of  others,  called  only  vocatione  mere  externa. 
by  vocation  merely  external.  Every  member  of  the 
church  triumphant  is  visible  to  others,  members  of  the 
same  church,  though  all  invisible  to  the  church  mili 
tant  here  on  earth  ;  as,  perhaps,  the  true  members  of 
the  church  militant  are  to  them,  save  only  so  far  as 
God  hath  revealed  to  them  the  names  of  such  as  shall 
be  saved.  The  church  militant  likewise  is  visible  to 
God,  and  to  the  several  members  of  it:  but  what 
members  of  this  visible  and  militant  church  be  live 
members  of  the  one  holy  and  catholic  church,  or  who 
hereafter  shall  become  live  members  of  it,  is  known 
only  to  God,  or  to  men's  private  consciences,  after 
their  effectual  calling.  Every  man  perhaps  may  feel 
or  perceive  his  own,  but  he  cannot  discern  or  see 
another's  effectual  calling. 

6.  Though  the  church  be  sometimes  by  good  writers 
instyled  as  well  invisible  as  visible,  we  are  not  from 
this  opposition  of  words  or  terms  to  conceit  an  oppo 
sition  or  distinction  of  churches,  as  if  some  were  visible, 
others  altogether  invisible.  Such  as  most  use  these 
terms  mean  no  more  by  them  than  we  have  said,  to 
wit,  what  persons  of  the  militant  and  visible  church 
be  true  deriisons  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  or  city  of 
God,  is  to  us  invisible  or  unknown.  I  cannot  say, 
whether  it  were  ignorance  or  malice  in  the  Romanists 
to  construe  these  terms  of  visible  and  invisible,  whilst 
they  found  them  in  some  of  our  writers,  for  divisive 
differences  of  the  church,  as  if  they  had  constituted 
two  contradistinct  or  opposite  churches,  whenas  it 
is  plain  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  subordinate 
and  coincident.  Ordinarily  the  live  members  of  the 
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holy  catholic  church,  or  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  to 
us  invisible,  are  members  of  some  visible  church,  but 
not  e  contra ;  for  neither  all  nor  most  part  of  any 
visible  church  in  latter  ages  are  true  and  live  members 
of  the  holy  and  catholic  church,  part  of  which  we  be 
lieve  to  be  here  on  earth,  though  it  be  to  us  invisible. 
Finally,  to  be  visible  or  invisible,  are  denominations 
merely  accidental,  no  true  differences  of  the  church. 
Between  a  visible  church  and  a  church  invisible  there 
is  a  mean.  Many  there  be  or  may  be  in  most  ages 
which  are  no  members  of  the  visible  church,  and  yet 
better  members  of  the  true  church  than  the  members 
of  the  church  visible  for  the  present  are ;  for  the  true 
and  orthodoxal  church  might  be  truly  visible  in  its 
members  so  dispersed  and  scattered,  as  they  cannot 
rightly  be  said  to  make  one  true  visible  church. 
831  7.  The  invisibility  of  the  holy  catholic  church  here 
militant  on  earth  hath  not  been  in  all  ages  the  same. 
The  members  of  this  division  (if  so  it  please  any  man 
to  conceit  it)  were,  in  the  apostles'  time,  in  a  manner 
coincident.  Few  there  were  (especially  of  the  Jewish 
nation)  which  did  associate  themselves  unto  the  then 
visible  church,  which  were  riot  even  in  this  life  asso 
ciated  to  the  holy  and  catholic  church  militant,  and 
made  living  stones  in  the  house  of  God.  That  saying 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  ii.  47,  was  more  peculiarly 
verified  of  those  times,  and  of  that  people,  than  of  any 
other  times  or  people — The  Lord  added  to  the  church 
daily  such  as  should  be  saved.  This  saying  includes 
thus  much — that  all  or  most  of  those  that  professed 
themselves  members  of  the  then  visible  church  be 
came  live  members  of  the  holy  catholic  church.  And 
no  wonder,  for  the  temptations  or  dangers  which  then 
hindered  the  Jews  or  Gentiles,  but  especially  the  Jews, 
from  consociatirig  themselves  to  the  then  visible  church, 
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were  more  and  greater  than  such  as  hinder  the  mem 
bers  of  later  visible  churches  from  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  from  resolute  profession  of  that 
doctrine,  without  which  no  member  of  any  visible 
church  this  day  extant  upon  earth  can  enter  or  be 
admitted  into  that  one  holy  and  catholic  church. 

Until  Bellarrnine,  Valentia,  Stapleton,  and  some 
others,  did  trouble  the  stream  or  current  of  God's 
word,  as  much  as  we  have  here  said  was  clearly  re 
presented  to  the  adversaries  of  our  church.  Witness 
that  Enchiridion  of  Christian  Institutions,  set  forth 
by  the  provincial  council  of  Cullen,  upon  this  article 
of  the  Creed.  The  author  of  which  Enchiridion,  (were 
he  one  or  more,)  having  divided  the  church  into  tri 
umphant  and  militant,  ingenuously  grants,  that  the 
church  militant,  taken  in  its  proper  and  strict  sense, 
is  invisible,  save  only  to  Goda.  lie  grants  withal,  that 
some  members  of  the  church  militant,  ita  sunt  in  domo 

a  Ecclesia  duplex  «est,  mili-  sunt  in  domo  Dei,  ut  ipsi  sint 

tans  et  triumphans,  utramque  domus  Dei,  seu  templum  Spiritus 

complectitur  hie  articulus.  Tri-  Sancti,  qui  constituunt  urbein  il- 

umphans  est  coetus  ille  beata-  lam  beatam  Hierusalem  de  coelo 

rum  animarum  cum  Christo  reg-  descendentem,  a  Deo  paratam, 

nantium,  qui  et  de  mundo  et  de  constructam  vivis  ex  lapidibus, 

diabolo  triumphavit,  et  regnat  de  quibus  dixit  apostolus :  Multi 

cum  Christo  securus  in  aeternum,  unum  corpus  stimus  in  Christo 

quern  Apocalypsis  describit :  Hi  Je.su  :  quos  et  alibi  vocat  popu- 

(inquit)  sunt  qui  vencrunt  de  tri-  lum  emundatum  ab  omni  iuiqui- 

bulatione  magna,  et  laverunt  sto-  tate  acceptabilem  Deo,  sectato- 

las  suas  et  dealbaverunt  eas  in  rem  bonorum  operum,  ecclesia 

sanguine  agni,  el  idea  sunt  ante  vero  eatenus  accepta  soli  Deo 

thronum  Dei,  et  scrviunt  ei  die  nota  est,  quemadmodum  idem 

ac  node  in  templo  ejus,  et  qui  apostolus  ait,  Cognovit  Dominux 

sedet  in  throno,  habitabit  super  qui  sunt  ejus.  Verum  ad  eum 

illos,  non  esurient  neque  sitient  modum  non  oportet  accipere 

amplius,  non  cadet  super  illos  sol  ecclesise  vocabulum,  ubi  vel 

neque  ullus  astus,  &c.  Christus  de  audienda  ecclesia 

Ut  ad  ecclesiam  militantem  ve-  pra'cipit,  vel  patres  post  aposto- 

niainus,  haec  bifariam  considera-  los  de  authoritate  ecclesiic  disse- 

tur.  Primum  strictius,  quatenus  runt. — Enchirid.  Christian.  In- 

dicimus  eos  essein  ecclesia,  qui  ita  stitut.  fol.  65. 
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Dei,  ut  ipsi  sint  domus  Dei ;  "  they  are  so  in  the 
church  of  God,  as  they  themselves  are  the  churches 
of  God  ;"  that  is,  as  we  said  before,  they  are  homo- 
geneal  and  live  members  of  the  one  holy  catholic  arid 
apostolic  church,  or  pillars  and  living  stories,  so  laid 
by  the  hand  of  God,  that  they  can  never  be  removed. 
All  he  had  to  say  against  Lutherans  was,  verum  ad 
eum  modum  non  oportet  accipere  eccles'ue  vocabu- 
lum,  &c.  "  That  when  Christ  commands  us  to  hear 
the  church,  or  when  the  fathers  dispute  about  the 
authority  of  the  church,  we  are  not  to  take  the  church 
militant  so  strictly  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  fol 
lowers  sometimes  do ;  to  wit,  for  the  live  members  of 
Christ's  mystical  body." 

All  this  may  be  granted  ;  we  are  not  the  men  which 
they  mistake  us  for :  we  never  denied  obedience  to  the 
visible  church,  which  consists  of  good  and  bad,  which 
contains  in  it  as  well  the  reprobate  as  the  elect.  All 
the  difference  betwixt  us  is,  about  the  bounds  or  the 
limits  of  the  obedience  which  we  owe  unto  the  visible 
832 church.  We  say,  first,  the  present  Romish  visible 
church  doth  exact  greater  and  more  absolute  obedience 
than  either  Moses b,  or  such  as  sat  in  Moses'  chair, 
than  either  Christ  or  his  apostles  did  exact  of  their 
followers  whilst  he  lived  here  on  earth  ;  secondly,  we 
say,  that  we  do  not  owe  the  same  measure  of  obe 
dience  to  any  visible  church  now  on  earth,  as  the 
primitive  professors  and  believers  did  to  our  Saviour 
Christ  and  his  apostles. 

b  See  this  point    handled    at     chapter  to  the  I5th.  [vol.  ii.  pp. 
large  in  the  third  book  upon  the     231 — 360.] 
Creed  ;     sect.  3.   from    the    6th 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

What  is  required  to  the  constitution  of  a  visible  church. 
Whence  the  unity  or  plurality  of  visible  churches  ariseth. 
What  unity  may  be  had  or  expected  between  visible 
churches  independent  one  of  another  for  jurisdiction. 
The  divers  acceptions  or  degrees  of  the  visible  church. 

1.  To  the  constitution  of  a  visible  church  there  is 
required,  first,  external  profession  of  one  and  the  same 
faith :  whether  the  parties  making  this  profession  be 
many  or  few,  it  skills  not.     Sometimes  the  father  of 
the  family,  with  his  sons  and  men-servants,  were  pro 
fessors  of  the  Christian  faith,  taught  by  the  apostles, 
whilst  the  mothers  and  the  daughters,  with  others  of 
the  same  family,  remained  in  paganism  arid  infidelity, 
et  e  contra.     Now,  though  the  house  so  divided  were 
not  the  church  of  God,  yet  was  there  a  visible  church 
of  God,  or  part  of  such  a  church,  in  that  house  ;  a 
visible  church  distinct  from  others  in  place  of  habita 
tion  only,  not  by  diversity  of  faith  or  discipline :  for 
several  families  of  the  faithful  were  called  churches,  as 
being  partes  similares,  homogeneal  parts  of  some  more 
entire  or  ample  visible  church.    Secondly,  to  the  consti 
tution   of  an   entire  visible   church  there  is  required 
(besides  unity  of  profession,  or  the  unity  of  faith  pro 
fessed,  or  of  moral   laws  acknowledged)  an  unity  of 
laws  or  ordinances  judicial,  or  an  unity  of  discipline, 
of  astipulation  or  obligemerit  unto  a  peculiar  kind  of 
power  or  authority,  before  unusual  in  other  societies 
or  corporations. 

2.  Before  the   pastors  or  governors  of  the  church 
had  any  commission  or  coactive  power  derived  from 
princes,  states,  or  commonweals,  to  make  laws  for  the 
church,  or  for  punishing  offenders,  every  member  of 
the  visible  church,  in  what  realm  or  kingdom  soever 
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seated,  did  renounce  or  abjure  all  use  of  such  liberty 
as  every  other  member  of  the  same  kingdom  or  com 
monweal,  which  was  no  member  of  the  church,  did 
enjoy.  It  was  not  lawful  for  one  member  of  the 
visible  church  to  im plead  another  in  matter  of  contro 
versy  or  wrong  before  a  foreign  judge.  And  although 
this  astipulation  was  not  legal,  (that  is,  not  authorized 
by  any  human  law  or  custom,)  yet  did  it  bind  them 
faster  than  any  legal  or  civil  bond  :  Dare  any  of  you, 
saith  St.  Paul,  having  a  matter  against  another,  go  to 
law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints  ?  Do 
ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ? 
and  if  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  un 
worthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters  ?  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  2. 
But  if  some  member  of  this  visible  church  had  opposed 
this  spiritual  authority,  or  rejected  this  discipline  or 
833 astipulation,  what  remedy  had  the  apostles  against 
them?  In  primitive  times,  every  one  that  was  par 
taker  of  the  word,  of  the  sacraments,  or  of  spiritual 
blessings,  did  thereby  subject  or  oblige  himself  unto  a 
peculiar  kind  of  judicature  or  tribunal,  unto  which  no 
other  member  of  the  commonweal  or  kingdom,  which 
was  no  participant  of  the  word  or  sacraments,  was 
either  subject  or  obliged.  And  this  was  the  sentence 
of  excommunication ;  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
kind  of  judicature,  which  the  apostles  exercised  by 
authority  immediately  derived  from  Christ ;  not  by 
commission  or  warrant  from  princes,  or  estates ;  not 
by  the  positive  laws  or  ordinances  of  any  body  civil 
or  ecclesiastic :  /  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  pre 
sent  in  spirit,  have  judged  already,  as  though  I 
were  present,  concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this 
deed,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when 
ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an 
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one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that 
the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.  1  Cor.  v.  3,  4,  5.  That  this  apostolical  judica 
ture  did  extend  only  to  the  visible  church  planted  by 
him,  that  it  did  extend  to  all,  and  might  be  exercised 
upon  every  actual  member  of  the  same  church,  is  ap 
parent  from  the  9th,  10th,  and  llth  verses:  I  wrote 
unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to  company  with  forni- 
cators.  The  Corinthians  had  extended  this  precept 
too  far ;  so  far,  as  it  was  not  possible  for  them  exactly 
to  observe  it;  and  upon  this  occasion  it  seems  they 
did  (as  it  usually  falls  out  in  like  cases)  utterly  neg 
lect  to  practise  it  within  its  proper  bounds  or  limits. 
The  apostle  therefore  expresseth  his  meaning  not  to 
be,  that  they  should  not  keep  company  with  the  forni- 
cators  of  this  world,  or  with  the  covetous,  or  extor 
tioners,  or  with  idolaters ;  for  then  must  ye  needs  go 
out  of  the  world.  But  now  I  have  written  unto  you 
not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a 
brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater, 
or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner;  with 
such  an  one  no  not  to  eat.  For  what  have  I  to  do  to 
judge  them  cdso  that  are  without  ?  do  not  ye  judge 
them  that  are  within  ?  But  them  that  are  without 
Godjudgeth. 

3.  Thus  it  is  true  in  blessings  or  privileges  ecclesi 
astical  as  well  as  civil ;  Omnis  comntoditas  sua  fert 
incommoda  secum  ;  "  Every  commodity  or  convenience 
is  charged  with  some  or  other  incommodious  condi 
tions/'  Such  of  the  Corinthians  as  were  foris,  extra 
matriculant  ecclesice  visibilis,  "  out  of  the  visible  church 
in  Corinth,"  were  not  subject  unto  this  extraordinary 
judicature,  or  the  inconveniences  that  did  accompany 
it;  unto  all  which  every  visible  member  of  the  church 
there  planted  was  subject.  But  this  subjection  was 
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like  the  service  of  God,  a  great  part  of  their  perfect 
freedom,  and  a  chastisement,  not  sweet  for  the  present, 
but  grievous;  yet  yielding  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness  to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby. 
Heb.  xii.  11.  All  the  Corinthians  that  were  foris, 
that  is,  out  of  the  visible  church  there  planted,  were 
more  than  liable,  and  more  than  obnoxious  to  a  more 
dreadful  judgment  from  God,  which  one  time  or  other 
must  inevitably  fall  upon  every  one  that  is  not  found 
in  Christ,  or  that  is  not  a  live  member  of  the  holy 
catholic  church.  The  only  means,  at  least  the  ordi 
nary  means  then  possible,  to  be  exempted  from  this 
fearful  judgment,  was  by  associating  themselves  unto 
the  present  visible  church,  and  by  submission  of  their 
souls  to  this  peculiar  judicature  of  God's  apostles, 
Christ's  ambassadors.  For  this  power  (as  the  apostle 
elsewhere  speaks)  was  not  given  them  for  destruction, 
but  for  edification.  The  members  of  the  church  that 
were  thus  judged  by  them  were  chastened  by  the 
,  that  they  should  not  be  condemned  with  the 
world.  1  Cor.  xi.  32.  Every  apostle  of  Christ  had  the 
same  authority  which  St.  Paul  here  practised  ;  namely, 
full  authority  to  set  down  orders  for  governing  the 
churches  planted  by  them,  and  for  excommunicating 
all  such  persons,  as  either  contemptuously  violated 
their  orders,  or  did  otherwise  scandalously  trespass 
against  the  moral  law  of  God. 

4.  Was  it  then  lawful  for  any  visible  member  of 
the  church  planted  by  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  in  case  of 
controversies,  which  were  to  be  arbitrated  according 
to  the  tenor  of  his  rescript  before  rehearsed,  to  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  St.  Paul,  or  other  domestic  arbi 
trators,  unto  St.  Peter,  or  unto  any  foreign  church  or 
see  planted  or  governed  by  him  ?  Or,  contrariwise, 
was  it  lawful  for  the  churches  planted  by  St.  Peter  to 
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appeal  unto  St.  Paul  ?  If  thus  to  do,  it  were  not  lawful, 
then,  questionless,  the  churches  visible  of  St.  Paul's 
planting  were  as  truly  distinct  from  the  churches 
planted  or  governed  by  St.  Peter,  as  one  free  state  or 
commonweal  is  from  another,  unto  which  it  is  not  in 
jurisdiction  or  matter  of  appeal  subordinate.  Now  it 
is  not  the  unity  or  identity  of  laws  or  customs  that 
makes  a  commonweal  or  kingdom  to  be  one  and  the 
same,  unless  the  persons  which  are  subject  unto  the 
same  laws  be  likewise  subject  to  the  same  supreme 
tribunal.  For  albeit  as  well  the  temporal  laws  as  the 
ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  Sweden  or  Russia  were 
as  like  to  our  English  laws  ecclesiastical  or  temporal 
as  one  apple  is  like  to  another,  yet  could  not  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  England  be  so  properly  termed  one  king 
dom  and  commonweal,  as  England  and  Scotland  are, 
although  the  laws  by  which  those  kingdoms  are  go 
verned  be  much  different. 

5.  In  like  manner,  admitting  the  laws  and  discipline 
of  all  the  churches  planted  by  St.  Peter,  by  St.  Paul, 
and  other  apostles,  had  been  the  selfsame ;  yet  could 
they  not  in  this  respect  be  so  truly  and  properly  said 
one  visible  church,  as  the  particular  churches  planted 
by  St.  Paul,  especially  in  one  and  the  same  province, 
were  one  church,  albeit  their  laws  or  ordinances  had 
been  more  different.  It  is  probable  then,  that  there 
were  as  many  several  distinct  visible  churches  as  there 
were  apostles,  or  other  ambassadors  of  Christ,  imme 
diately  endued  with  this  extraordinary  judicature, 
which  is  immediately  derived  from  Christ,  and  inde 
pendent  upon  any  earthly  power,  or  any  power  what 
soever  on  earth,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.  Their 
opinion  is  very  probable,  who  think  that  every  apostle 
had  his  peculiar  circuit  allotted  him  by  Christ;  arid 
that  they  did  disperse  themselves  into  twelve  several 
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parts  of  the  world.  According  to  this  tradition  of  the 
ancients,  a  learned  critic  of  our  times  in  matters  sa 
cred  doth  point  and  interpret  the  24th  verse  of  the 
first  of  the  Acts  after  another  manner  than  any  known 
interpreter  (to  my  remembrance)  doth  :  And  they 
prayed^  and  said,  Thou,  Lord,  which  Imowest  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  shew  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast 
chosen,  that  he  may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and 
apostle  ship,  from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell, 
that  he  (to  wit,  Judas)  might  go  to  his  own  place. 
For  so  this  place  is  ordinarily  expounded  ;  but  the 
Greek  may  bear  another  sense  ;  to  wit,  that  he  that 
took  part  of  the  ministration  and  apostleship  from 
which  Judas  had  fallen,  might  be  sent  that  circuit 
which  Judas  (had  he  not  fallen)  should  have  goneb. 

i.  It  is,  then,  profession  of  the  same  faith,  partici 
pation  of  the  sacraments,  and  subjection  to  the  same 
laws  and  ordinances  ecclesiastic,  which  makes  the 
visible  church  to  be  one. 

835  ii.  It  is  the  diversity  of  independent  judicature,  or 
supreme  tribunals  ecclesiastic,  which  makes  plurality  of 
visible  churches,  or  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 
iii.  That  which  makes  every  visible  church  to  be 
more  or  less  the  true  church  of  God,  is,  the  greater  or 
less  efficacy  or  conformity  of  its  public  doctrine  and 
discipline  for  enaptirig  or  fashioning  the  visible  mem 
bers  of  it,  that  they  may  become  live  members  of  the 
holy  catholic  church,  or  living  stones  of  the  new  Jeru 
salem.  Every  true  visible  church  is  as  an  inferior  free- 
school  or  nursery  for  training  up  scholars,  that  they 
may  be  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  celestial  academy. 


b  See  Fr.  Mason  of  the  Con-  oroAf/s.,  e£  rjs  Trape^r)  'lovSas,  TTO- 

secration   of  Bishops,  &c.  lib.  I.  pfvdrjvat  els  TOV  TOTTOV  TOV  'idiov.     If 

cap.  4.  p.  24.  dvddfi^ov  f<  TOVTVV  ye  put  a  comma  after  the  word 

TO>V  dvo  fva,  ov  e£eAe£co  Aa/3eli>  TOV  'lovdas,  the  sense   of  this  latter 

rrjs  diaKovias  Tavrrjs  Kal  diro-  interpretation  will  be  full. 
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6.  There  be  two  questions  yet  remaining  of  very 
good  use,  which  (if  God  permit)  shall  be  more  particu 
larly  discussed  hereafter : 

First,  Whether  there  be  any  judicature  ecclesiastic, 
for  independency,  or  otherwise,  altogether  the  same 
with  that  which  the  apostles  in  the  first  planting  of 
churches  had  and  practised. 

Secondly,  Whether  independent  judicatures  eccle 
siastic  did  or  may  decrease  or  multiply  in  succeeding 
ages,  or  so  decrease  for  number,  that  there  shall  be 
but  one  left  on  earth  unto  which  all  ought  to  be  sub 
ject,  so  far,  that  there  shall  or  can  be  but  one  true 
visible  church. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  Whether  there  be  any 
judicature  ecclesiastic  altogether  the  same  with  that 
which  the  apostles  had ;  I  am  riot  of  opinion  with 
Erastus,  that  great  physician  and  good  divine,  that 
the  exercise  of  excommunication  was  then  only  need 
ful,  when  no  visible  church  had  any  legal  or  civil 
remedy  to  preserve  its  unity,  or  purge  itself  of  gross 
offenders ;  or  that  the  right  or  power  of  excommuni 
cation,  which  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  suc 
cessors  had,  did  utterly  expire  and  vanish  after  once 
whole  cities  or  commonweals  became  Christian,  and 
the  churches  which  before  had  only  sojourned  amongst 
them  were  incorporated  into  them  as  live  principal 
members ;  enabled  by  full  authority,  derived  from  the 
supreme  majesty  or  sovereignty  of  states  or  kingdoms, 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  offenders,  to  enact 
coercive  or  penal  laws  or  other  means  necessary  for 
diffusing  the  doctrine  of  life  throughout  the  whole 
body  politic,  without  let  or  incumbrance  of  any  parti 
cular  part  or  member.  But  though  I  be  not  thus  far 
of  Erastus's  mind,  that  the  power  of  excommunication 
did  at  that  time  specified  by  him  utterly  expire  or 
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determine ;  yet  hath  experience  made  it  more  than 
probable,  that,  after  the  churches  arid  commonweals 
were  so  mutually  interwrapt  and  linked  together,  that 
every  member  of  the  commonweal  was  enforced  to  be 
come  a  member  of  the  church,  and  to  be  so  admitted  by 
church  governors,  the  edge  of  the  spiritual  sword0  was 
much  abated,  the  force  of  former  spiritual  ordinances  be 
came  stifled  with  the  multitude  of  persons  against  whom 
they  were  directed.  Whether  the  defect  be  in  the  power 
itself,  or  in  such  as  have  it,  but  do  not  use  it;  cer 
tain  it  is,  that  this  branch  of  discipline  is  not  in  our 
days  so  effectual  as  sometimes  it  hath  been,  either  for 
framing  visible  churches  unto  the  rules  prescribed  by 
their  great  founders  or  first  planters,  or  for  conform 
ing  the  members  of  the  visible  church  unto  the  true, 
holy,  and  catholic  church.  The  mere  spiritual  power 
with  which  alone  the  apostles  and  their  immediate 
successors  were  endued,  was  of  greater  efficacy  than 
both  the  remainder  of  the  like  spiritual  power  in  later 
836  bishops  and  pastors,  and  all  the  strength  of  secular  or 
civil  power  wherewith  princes,  states,  or  kingdoms, 
since  the  mutual  incorporation  of  commonweals  and 
churches,  have  (as  they  were  in  conscience  and  de  jure 
clivino  bound)  assisted  prelates  and  church  governors. 

7.  To  the  second  question,  Whether  there  be  one  or 
more  independent  tribunals,  the  later  Romanists  una 
nimously  answer,  that  there  is  but  one  only  judicature 
or  supreme  tribunal  here  on  earth,  the  judge  whereof 
they  make  the  only  head  of  all  the  churches,  or  (as 
they  would  say)  of  the  whole  militant  church  here  on 
earth.  Nostra  sententia  est,  saith  Bellarmiriecl,  eccle- 
siam  unam  tantum  esse,  non  duas,  et  illam  unam  et 

c  Vide  Andream  Laurentium     Operum,  torn.  2.  col.  137.  et  in 
in  libello  de  Excommunicatione.       Catechismo  in  articulo  de  sancta 
d  Lib.  3.  de  Eccles.  mil.  cap.  2.     et  cath.  ecclesia. 
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veram  esse  ccetum  hominum  ejusdem  Christiana  fidei 
professione  et  eorundem  sacra  mentor  urn  communione, 
colligatum,  sub  regimine  legitimorum  pastorum,  ac 
pr&cipue  unlns  Christ!  in  terris  vicarii,  Romani  pon- 
tificis.  Ex  qua  definitione  facile  colligi  potesf,  aid 
homines  ad  ecclesiam  pertineant,  qui  vero  ad  earn  non 
pertineant.  Tres  enim  sunt  partes  hujus  definitionis. 
Prqfessio  vercc  Jidei,  sacramentorum  communio,  et 
subjectio  ad  legitimum  pastor  em  Romanum  pontifi- 
cem.  "  The  church,  in  our  opinion,"  saith  cardinal 
Bellarmine,  "  is  one,  not  two ;  and  this  one  true 
church  is  a  company  of  men  linked  together  by  pro 
fession  of  the  same  Christian  faith,  by  communion  of 
the  same  sacraments,  under  the  government  of  lawful 
pastors,  arid  chiefly  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Christ's 
sole  vicegerent  here  on  earth.  Out  of  this  definition" 
(he  further  adds)  "  it  may  easily  be  gathered  what 
men  pertain  unto  the  church,  who  pertain  not  unto  it. 
For  the  parts  of  this  definition  are  three ;  profession 
of  faith,  sacramental  communion,  and  subjection  to  the 
lawful  pastor,  viz.  the  bishop  of  Rome."  The  conclu 
sion  which  he  aims  at  is  this,  that  whosoever  either 
doth  not  hold  the  same  faith  in  all  points  which  the 
Romish  church  doth,  or  doth  not  communicate  with 
that  church  in  the  use  of  sacraments,  or,  doing  both 
these,  doth  not  withal  acknowledge  the  bishop  of 
Rome  for  his  supreme  governor  ecclesiastic,  he  no 
way  belongs  to  the  true  church.  Whosoever  holds  all 
the  three  parts  of  the  former  definition,  he  is  the  true 
son  of  the  same  church. 

"  The  militant  church,"  saith  the  author  of  the  An 
tidote,  "  is  a  society  or  company  of  men,  linked  and 
combined  together  in  the  same  profession  of  the  Chris 
tian  faith,  and  use  of  sacraments,  under  lawful  pastors, 
chiefly  under  one  head,  and  vicar  of  Christ,  the  pope 
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of  Rome."    The    third   part  of  the  Antidote,  cap.  1. 
p.  17.  f.  5. 

8.  The  church  triumphant  is  more  beholding  to,  or 
rather  less  injured  by  this  cardinal  and  his  followers, 
than  it  was  by  some  former  popes  or  councils,  which, 
as  the  doctor6  of  famous  and  blessed  memory  long 
since  observed,  have  made  the  pope  head  of  the  church 
triumphant.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  arid  his  epitomists, 
in  making  the  pope  such  an  head  of  the  universal 
church  militant,  make  him  an  essential  head  of  all 
Christ's  actual  live  and  indeficient  members  here  on 
earth.  Arid  thus  to  do  is  an  indignity  to  Christ,  not 
literally  or  fully  expressible  by  any  terms  which  the 
tongue  or  pen  of  men  can  invent.  It  may,  notwith 
standing,  be  thus  typically  represented  or  shadowed  : — 
Suppose  a  man  should  put  a  Gorgon  or  Saracen's  head, 
made  of  straw  or  clouts,  taken  out  of  a  sink,  or  some 
other  place  not  fit  to  be  named,  upon  the  king's  statue 
or  image  made  by  public  authority  of  pure  gold, 
having  first  stricken  off  or  stolen  away  the  true  head, 
which  the  artificer  had  framed  of  matter  homogeneal, 
and  correspondent  for  form  or  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  body. 

837  9.  Contradictory  to  cardinal  Bellarmine  and  the 
author  of  the  Antidote's  definition,  we  may  for  the 
present  conclude — arid  the  rules  as  well  of  nature  and 
reason,  as  of  laws  supernatural  arid  divine,  will  ratify 
our  conclusion — viz.  first,  that  since  the  churches  and 
commonweals,  absolutely  distinct  each  from  other,  and 
independent  one  of  another,  have  been  thus  wedded 
together  as  soul  and  body,  as  man  and  wife ;  there 
have  been  as  many  several  visible  churches  indepen 
dent  each  on  other,  for  matter  of  jurisdiction  or  sub- 
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jection   to  one   visible  head,  as  there   be  several  free 
states     or    Christian     kingdoms    independent    one    of 
another.     Secondly,  that  the  subordination  of  church 
to  church  is  in  proportion  the  same  with  the  subordi 
nation  of  the  several  states  wherein  the  churches  are 
planted.   The  best  union  that  can  be  expected  between 
visible  churches,  seated  in  kingdoms  or  commonweals 
independent  one  of  another,  is  the  unity  of  league  or 
friendship.    Arid  this  may  be  as  strict  as  it  shall  please 
such  commonweals  or  churches  to  make  it.     Thirdly, 
to  make  the  church   seated  in   one   absolute  state  or 
kingdom  live  in  subjection  to  another  church  seated 
in   another  kingdom,  or   to  any   member  of  another 
church   or  kingdom,   (head  or  branch,)   is  to  erect  a 
babel,  or  seat  for  Antichrist,  not  to  build  up  one  holy 
church  to  Christ.     This  practice  or  usurpation  of  the 
Rornish  church  hath  been  the  reason  why  the  Chris 
tian  world  for  these  many  years  hath  been  more  con 
fused  and  disordered  than  the  synagogue  of  Mahomet. 
Nor  is  there  any  possibility  that  Christian  states  or 
kingdoms  should  ever  be  so  united  in  faith  and  love, 
as  that  their  joint  prayers  should  be  acceptable  unto 
God   against  the  Turk,  or  other  professed  enemy  of 
Christ,  until   they  have  cast  off  this  heavy  yoke   of 
satanical  slavery.     But  of  these  points  hereafter. 

10.  Lastly,  since  the  church  hath  been  diffused 
throughout  all  and  every  part  of  kingdoms  and  pro 
vinces,  it  is  impossible  that  every  member  should  per 
sonally  meet  to  make  laws  and  orders.  And  yet  all 
laws  are  presumed  to  be  made  by  universal  consent ; 
and  in  this  regard  the  churches  have  been  enforced  to 
have  as  well  churches  as  bodies  politic  representative. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  practice  and  custom  hath  been 
to  admit  none  but  clergy  or  churchmen  as  members  of 
the  body  ecclesiastic,  or  church  representative,  the  name 
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of  the  church  hath  been  in  a  mariner  appropriated  to 
the  clergy,  churchmen,  or  spiritualty. 

The  church  or  body  ecclesiastic  representative,  that 
is,  the  church  enabled  to  make  laws  or  canons  eccle 
siastic,  (of  what  members  soever  it  doth,  may,  or  ought 
to  consist,  for  their  qualification,  as  whether  only  of 
clerks,  or  whether  it  may  admit  some  mixture  of  the 
laity,)  is  either  permanently  existent,  or  existent  only 
by  vicissitude  or  turns.  The  church  representative, 
which  is  existent  only  by  vicissitude,  or  at  certain 
times  only,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  names  of 
councils  or  synods,  whether  oecumenical,  general,  or 
provincial,  or  of  convocations  ecclesiastic.  The  church 
representative  permanently  existent  amongst  the  Ro 
manists  is  the  consistory  of  the  pope  and  his  cardi 
nals  ;  albeit,  in  very  deed,  the  Jesuits,  the  canonists, 
and  later  papists  of  their  instruction,  have  contracted 
the  church  representative  into  the  pope's  breast  alone. 
He,  to  use  their  own  dialect,  is  the  virtual  church, 
that  is,  he  eminently  comprehends  all  the  authority 
which  is  formally  arid  ordinarily  seated  or  inherent, 
whether  in  the  church  representative  or  in  the  whole 
militant  and  visible  church  of  God,  whereof  he  claimeth 
to  be  the  sole  visible  head.  He  hath  the  same  re 
ference  to  the  whole  body  of  the  church  visible  besides, 
838  as  Plato's  avrdvOpwTro?  had  to  ciVfyxoTro? ;  that  is,  he 
is  avTOKK\}](Tia,  the  life  or  quintessence  of  the  visible 
church,  or,  in  respect  of  that  church,  all  in  all.  So 
cardinal  Paleotus,  in  his  book  de  sacro  Consistorio, 
would  persuade  us,  that  as  God  Almighty  sometimes 
governs  the  world  by  his  ordinary  power,  or  by  the 
ministry  or  coagency  of  second  causes,  sometimes  by 
his  extraordinary  immediate  or  absolute  power;  so 
the  pope  sometimes  determines  controversies  in  reli 
gion,  and  orders  the  affairs  of  the  church,  by  the  con- 
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sent  and  assistance  of  councils,  or  at  least  of  his  con 
sistory  ;  sometimes  by  himself  alone,  and  by  his  sole 
plenary  and  illimited  power. 
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That  albeit  the  true  church  be  always  visible,  yet  it  is  a  gross 
sophism  hence  to  infer  that  the  visible  church  is  always  the 
true  church,  or  that  one  visible  church  is  more  privileged 
from  erring  than  another.  The  strange  blasphemy,  by 
which  the  author  of' the  Antidote  seeks  to  support  the  infal 
libility  of  the  visible  Romish  church. 

1.  THE  subject  of  our  next  inquiry  shall  be  so  to 
share  the  titles  or  attributes  given  by  the  scriptures, 
orthodoxal  antiquity,  or  other  good  authority,  to  the 
church  indefinitely  taken,  between  that  one,  holy,  ca 
tholic  church  which  we  believe  in  this  Creed,  and  the 
visible  church  or  churches  which  we  see  or  know ;  so 
as  that  God  and  his  holy  church  may  have  their  full 
dues,  and  God's  deputies  here  on  earth,  Caesars,  or 
other  governors  of  his  visible  church,  may  have  no 
wrong.  The  best  and  most  general  rule  for  our  direc 
tion  in  this  search  is  that  which  will  better  appear 
from  a  treatise  concerning  the  exposition  of  prophecies. 
For  as  one  and  the  same  prophecy  touching  Christ,  so 
one  and  the  same  promise  made  unto  the  church,  may 
be  often  literally  verified,  and  in  different  measure  suc 
cessively  fulfilled,  of  divers  parties.  Some  promises 
may  be  literally  verified  of  the  visible  church,  or  syna 
gogue  of  the  Jews,  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation, 
and  of  the  visible  churches  planted  by  his  apostles; 
arid  be  in  part  fulfilled,  throughout  every  age,  of  the 
live  members  of  Christ's  body,  to  us  invisible ;  but, 
lastly,  to  be  exactly  fulfilled  of  the  church  triumphant 
or  kingdom  of  glory. 
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2.  Most  of  the  later  Romanists'  arguments  are  mere 
sophisms  a  dicto  secundum  quid,  ad  simpliciter ;  that 
is,  they  take  all  those  glorious  titles  or  promises  made 
to  the  church,  in  its  most  ample  or  exquisite  significa 
tion,  to  be  exactly  and  entirely  fulfilled  of  the  visible 
church  throughout  all  ages  ;  whenas  they  are  verified  of 
it  in  part  only,  or  at  some  special  times,  or  by  way  of 
type  or  shadow,  and  unto  which  she  hath  at  no  time 
any  absolute  title,  but  conditional.  In  this  mist  of 
ignorance,  the  author  of  the  blind  Guide  of  Faith,  in 
his  second  chapter,  doth  strangely  wander,  not  only 
from  the  truth,  but  from  the  level  which  he  had  taken  ; 
not  much  amiss  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  treatise ; 
and,  as  his  custom  is,  when  he  hath  lost  his  way,  like 
a  balling  hound,  not  well  entered,  falls  a  barking  at 
doctor  Whitaker,  whose  words  or  meaning,  how  sin 
cerely  he  quotes  or  recites,  I  leave  it  to  the  impartial 
reader's  examination. 

In  his  third  chapter,  having  proposed  this  thesis, 
"  That  the  true  visible  church  is  apparently  known, 
839  and  famous  to  the  world,"  he  labours  to  prove,  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  u  that  the  true  visible  and  apparently 
known  church  can  never  fail."  That  the  visible  church 
was  in  the  apostles'  time,  and  after,  the  true  church  of 
God,  we  never  denied;  nor  will  we  contend  with  him 
whether  the  true  church  of  God  on  earth  can  ever  fail, 
no,  not  whether  ever  it  ceaseth  to  be  visible.  Where 
then  is  the  difference?  These  two  propositions,  *  The 
true  church  of  God  is  always  visible,'  'The  visible  church 
is  always  the  true  church  of  God,'  differ  as  much  as  a 
mill-horse  and  a  horse-mill,  or  as  to  stand  with  a 
man  and  to  withstand  a  man.  The  whole  visible 
church,  in  the  days  of  the  emperors  Constantius  and 
Valens,  did  Arianize,  as  the  Romanist  cannot  deny. 
The  best  answer  that  they  can  give  to  this  instance  is, 
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that  these  emperors  did  not  reign  long,  for  Valens  died 
within  three  years  after  the  persecution  by  him  begun. 
However,  the  council  of  Millain,  of  Sirmium,  &c., 
was  the  then  visible  church,  /car'  e^o^i/ ;  but  I  hope 
they  will  not  say  that  it  .was  the  true  church  of  God. 
For  though  almost  all  the  bishops,  and  most  Chris 
tians  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  did  subscribe 
unto  these  councils,  yet  was  not  the  true  church f  of 
God  during  these  three  years  invisible,  but  more  re 
markably  visible  in  some  few  which  did  contradict  the 
then  visible  church,  content  to  suffer  exile,  or  other 
martyrdom,  in  maintenance  of  the  holy  catholic  faith, 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  church  of  God.  In 
few  ages  after,  wherein  worse  beasts  than  Valens  was, 
were  chief  governors  of  the  visible  church,  that  is, 
after  the  succession  of  Romish  bishops  was  grown  up 
unto  a  perfect  beast,  according  to  the  measure  of  An 
tichrist,  the  true  church  of  God  was  remarkably  vi 
sible  in  such  as  that  visible  church  did  condemn  for 
heretics.  Instances  to  this  purpose  are  plentiful  in 
unpartial  writers.  And  when  the  doctrine  of  Anti 
christ  was  come  to  his  full  growth,  as  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  although  the  whole  body  of  Germany,  be 
sides  Chemnitius,  and  some  few  others,  although  the 
whole  visible  church  of  France,  besides  Calvin,  and 
some  such,  had  subscribed  unto  that  council,  yet  the 
true  church  of  God  had  been  visible  in  France  and 
Germany  in  these  worthies.  Enough  there  was  in 
their  writings  against  that  council  to  condemn  all  such 
as  followed  it,  that  is,  the  visible  or  representative 
church  of  Rome,  of  palpable  Antichristian  heresy.  Yet 
when  we  say  that  the  true  church  of  God  was  visible 
in  these  men,  and  in  their  writings,  or  in  John  Huss, 

f  See  the  J7th  chapter  of  this  book,  especially  par.  6. 
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&c.,  we  do  not  tie  ourselves  to  embrace  whatsoever 
they  wrote  for  truth.  We  may  say  of  the  true  visible 
church,  or  of  the  truth  by  which  we  become  visible 
members  of  the  true  catholic  church,  as  one  said  of 
truth  philosophical,  that  it  could  not  be  found  entire 
in  the  writings  of  any  one  sect  of  philosophers,  in  the 
writings  of  all  of  them  it  might.  This  advantage  we 
have  of  all  the  philosophers,  that  we  have  a  surer  and 
more  perfect  rule  for  examining  the  writings  or  doc 
trines  of  several  visible  churches,  than  they  had  any 
for  examining  truths  philosophical.  Absolutely  to  as 
sent  in  each  particular  to  any  writers  or  teachers  since 
the  first  constitution  of  the  apostolic  church,  or  ac 
complishment  of  the  written  rule  of  faith,  were  to  dis 
sent  from  them  in  the  main  and  fundamental  point  of 
catholic  faith.  For  unless  there  be  an  unfeigned  and 
hearty  desire,  a  spirit  of  watchfulness  and  of  willing 
ness  to  limit  our  adherence  unto  whatsoever  other 
writings,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  evidence  of 
their  consonancy  with  the  written  rule,  neither  scho 
lar,  nor  master,  nor  church  visible  or  representative, 
can  be  any  other  than  equivocal  or  dead  members  of 
the  true  church.  The  catholic  faith  itself,  could  it 
840  possibly  be  planted  in  any  man's  heart,  without  the 
spirit  or  genius  to  direct  or  inform  it,  would  quickly 
either  putrefy  or  grow  crooked. 

3.  Amongst  other  glorious  titles  wherewith  the 
same  author  seeks  to  adorn  the  church  of  Rome,  this, 
which  is  the  title  of  his  fifth  chapter,  is  one,  that  '  the 
true  church  cannot  err.'  A  proposition,  I  must  con 
fess,  as  hard  for  us  to  disprove,  if  he  take  it  in  sensu 
composite,  as  it  is  for  him  to  prove  in  sensu  diviso. 
That  no  church,  as  it  is  true,  and  whilst  it  is  true,  or 
in  respect  of  those  points  with  reference  to  which  it  is 
denominated  true,  can  possibly  err,  is  a  truth  that 
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cannot  be  denied.    But  if  by  the  true  church  be  mean 
a  visible,  or  the  visible  Romish  church,  there  neither 
is   nor  hath  been  any  visible  church,  though  planted 
by  the  apostles   themselves,  which  since   their   times 
hath  not  either  ceased  to  be  a  visible  church,  or  else 
continued  for  a  long  time  as  palpably  erroneous  and 
false  as  truly  visible.     Whatsoever  this  author  deem 
or  write,  his  fellows  and  masters  with  one  mouth  con 
fess,  that  every  private  man  in  their  church  may  err  ; 
that   the   bishops   assembled    in   council,   without   the 
pope's  direction  or  confirmation  of  their  sentence,  may 
err;  that  the  pope  himself,  unless  he  speak  ex  cathe 
dra,    may  err.     And    by   this    confession,   either  the 
Romish  church  is  no  true  church,  save  only  whilst  the 
pope  speaks  ex  cathedra,  or  else  the  whole  body  of  the 
true  church  (if  the  Romish  church  be  the  true  church) 
may  sometimes  err.     For  at  all  times  else,  both  head 
and  members  of  this  church  may  err.     In  this  infer 
ence,  I  take  it  as  granted   that  the  pope  doth  not  al 
ways  speak  ex  cathedra.     Now  if  in  these  interims  of 
his  cathedral  silence,  any  bishop,  priest,  or  Jesuit  shall 
take  upon  them  to  instruct  their  auditors,  out  of  the 
pulpit  or  otherwise,  in  points  of  faith  or  controversy, 
their  poor  flock,  by  this  man's  collections  against  us, 
cannot  be  made  partakers  of  that   true  and  infallible 
faith,  without  which  no  man  can  be  saved  ;  because 
their  preachers  or  ministers  are  not  infallible,  nor  (to 
use  his  words)  "  undoubtedly  fenced  from  all  danger 
of  error."     His  collections  against  us  are  these :  "  Fi 
nally,  to  what  end  do  protestants  strive  so  much  for 
the   church's   erring,   but   only  to  deprive  themselves 
thereby  of  church,  faith,  and  religion  ?  For  whereas 
neither  religion  nor  church  can  stand  without  super 
natural  faith,  nor  supernatural  faith  be  attained  with 
out  infallible  certainty  of  the  things  believed  ;  if  their 
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preachers,  their  ministers,  their  church  be  not  un 
doubtedly  fenced  from  all  danger  of  error,  the  articles 
they  believe  have  not  that  inerrable  warrant  which  is 
necessary  to  faith s."  Did  this  man,  may  we  think, 
believe  that  he  himself  was  undoubtedly  fenced  from 
all  danger  of  error  ?  If  he  did  so  believe,  the  cardinals 
of  Rome  shall  do  him  much  wrong,  if  they  choose  him 
not  pope  the  next  election,  or  appoint  him  not  as 
coadjutor  to  the  present  pope.  If  it  be  replied,  that 
the  Romish  instructors,  be  they  bishops  or  priests, 
cannot  err,  because  they  neither  believe  nor  teach 
others  to  believe  any  points  of  faith,  but  with  absolute 
submission  of  their  instructions  to  what  the  pope  al 
ready  hath  spoken  or  shall  hereafter  speak  ex  cathe 
dra  concerning  the  same  points,  the  medicine  will  be  a 
great  deal  worse  than  the  disease.  For  this  persuasion 
or  resolution  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  first 
grounds  of  faith,  and  is  flat  apostasy  from  Christ,  as 
hath  been  discussed  at  large  in  the  second  book  upon 
the  Creed  ;  and  shall  be  further  manifested,  if  occasion 
require,  in  the  second  book  of  this  treatise.  To  the 
former  objection,  the  answer  on  our  part  is  easy.  For 
true  faith  receives  its  infallibility,  riot  from  any  infal 
libility  in  our  immediate  and  ordinary  teachers,  but 
from  the  infallibility  of  the  truths  themselves  which 
841  they  propose  unto  us  out  of  the  rule  of  truth,  and 
from  the  infallibility  of  that  internal  and  secret 
Teacher,  without  whose  impressions  of  truths  infal 
lible  in  men's  hearts  no  true  faith  can  be  conceived 
by  the  church  itself,  in  what  sense  soever  taken,  or  by 
any  member  of  it.  But  this  point  likewise  hath  been 
fully  discussed  throughout  our  second  book  upon  the 
Creed.  Concerning  this  glorious  title  of  not  erring, 

£  Guide  of  Faith,  cap   5.  p.  54. 
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wherewith  he  seeks  to  invest  the  visible  church,  the 
case  is  easy,  and  the  issue  short.  If  the  true  church, 
which  can  never  err,  be  the  visible  church ;  then  that 
visible  church,  which  often  hath  erred,  and  doth  still 
err,  cannot  be  the  true  church,  nor  such  a  supreme 
judge  of  controversies,  as  he  imagines  the  visible 
Romish  church  to  be  in  his  sixth  chapter.  Now 
whether  the  visible  church  of  Rome  hath  not  of  later 
years  grossly  erred  in  many  points,  and  most  griev 
ously  in  this  very  opinion  of  their  own  absolute  infal 
libility,  comes  to  be  disputed  in  the  second  book.  In 
which  likewise  it  shall  (by  God's  assistance)  appear, 
that  this  vaunting  doctor  hath  really  danced  in  that 
inextricable  maze  which  he  terms  but  an  imaginary 
circle,  cap.  7. 

4.  The  special  title  or  attribute  which  in  this  place 
requires  larger  discussion,  whether  it  belong  merely  to 
the  holy  catholic  church,  so  termed  by  excellency,  or 
in  some  measure  also  unto  the  visible  church,  is  that 
maxim  usual  amongst  the  fathers,  Extra  ccclesiarn 
non  cst  salusi  that  is,  as  the  forecited  author  pro- 
poseth  it,  cap.  8,  "  That  out  of  the  true  church  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  salvation  in  any  congregation  or 
sect  whatsoever."  As  an  additional  to  this  general 
testimony,  they  add  that  of  St.  Hierome,  torn.  2.  ep.  57 '. 
ad  Damas.  et  torn.  4.  lib.  4.  comment,  in  cap.  xi.  Isa. : 
"  If  any  one  were  not  in  the  ark,  he  was  drowned  in 
the  time  of  the  inundation  :  if  any  one  be  not  in  the 
church,  he  perisheth  in  the  day  of  destruction."  Arid 
again,  Gaudentius,  a  little  more  ancient  than  Hierorne 
(as  this  author  cites  him) :  "  It  is  manifest  that  all 
men  of  those  times  perished,  excepting  only  such  as 
deserved  to  be  found  within  the  ark,  bearing  a  type  or 
figure  of  the  church.  For  so  in  like  manner  they  can- 
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not  be  saved   who  are  separated  from  the  apostolic 
faith  and  catholic  church."  Guide  of  Faith,  cap.  8. 

5.  Pius  Quartus  affirmeth,  that  that  Creed  which  he 
hath  patched  up  out  of  the  Nicene  Creed  and  council 
of  Trent  is  the  faith,  extra  quam  non  est  salus,  "  out 
of  which  there  is  no  salvation."  Unto  an  empty  dis 
course  addressed  to  this  purpose,  the  said  author  of 
the  Antidote,  in  his  ninth  chapter  of  the  Guide  of 
Faith,  hath  prefixed  this  swelling  title,  "  No  sectary" 
(so  he  terms  us)  "  can  be  saved  by  believing  general 
heads."  The  mark  he  aims  at  is,  that  we  are  bound, 
under  penalty  of  damnation,  to  believe  whatsoever  the 
visible  church  commends  unto  us  as  a  point  of  faith, 
as  firmly  as  we  believe  the  general  articles  of  the 
Apostolic  or  Nicene  Creed.  And  to  obtrude  this  con 
clusion  upon  us,  which  would  draw  us  to  a  general 
apostasy,  he  hath  shamelessly  transferred  that  royal 
prerogative  of  God's  moral  law,  avouched  by  St.  James, 
ch.  ii.  10 — Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all — unto  all 
the  mandates  of  the  visible  church.  And  lastly,  to  ac 
cumulate  impudency,  having  once  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  Christian  modesty,  he  further  adds,  "  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  believe  all  the  mandates  of  the  visible 
church,  unless  we  do  communicate  with  it  in  practice11." 
But  in  what  points  we  may  communicate  with  the 
Romish  church,  in  what  we  may  not,  shall  be  in  par 
ticular  discussed  hereafter.  For  a  general  answer  to 
his  blasphemous  allegations,  we  can  conceive  none 
842  better,  none  so  good,  as  that  which  St.  James  hath 
framed  for  us :  he  that  said,  Thou  shalt  not  steal, 
Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 

h  See  the  iQth  chapter  of  this  book. 
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adultery,  nor  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh 
bour,  said  also  in  more  precise  and  cautelous  terms, 
Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image, 
nor  the  similitude  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath.  Thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  to  them,  nor  worship  them,  &c.  Now  if  we  shall 
communicate  with  the  present  Romish  church,  in  wor 
shipping  the  images  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  of  the 
Persons  in  Trinity,  and  of  every  living  creature  in 
heaven,  or  in  adoring  the  similitudes  of  hread  and 
wine,  or  rather  hread  or  wine  itself,  we  should  daily 
draw  the  guilt  of  transgressing  the  whole  law  of  God 
upon  us.  Were  not  these  kind  of  men  further  trans 
ported  with  their  blind  zeal  unto  their  own  traditions, 
and  malice  towards  the  gospel  of  Christ,  than  the 
Jews  were,  we  might  refer  this  point  unto  the  Ro 
manists,  as  the  apostles  did  the  like  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  Jews,  Whether  it  were  better  to  obey  God,  for 
bidding,  or  the  visible  church  commanding,  the  adora 
tion  of  images  or  the  consecrated  host,  judge  ye. 


CHAP.  X. 

In  what  cases  arguments  of  proportion  may  be  drawn  from 
allegories.  A  full  explication  of  the  allegory  used  by 
St.  Paul,  Gal.  iv.,  and  (jf  the  argument,  or  concludcnt 
proof,  in  the  same  allegory  contained. 

1.  Unto  the  argument  drawn  from  Noah's  ark,  I 
could  use  the  common  exception,  Sensus  allegoricus 
aut  symbolicus,  non  est  sensus  argumentations ; 
"  That  points  of  doctrine  are  not  to  be  grounded  upon 
the  allegorical  or  symbolical  sense  of  scriptures."  But 
exceptions  are  then  useful  when  they  are  needful,  and 
they  are  then  only  needful  when  the  testimonies 
against  us  are  riot  only  true  but  concludent.  Arid 
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some  good  writers,  to  my  apprehension,  have  not  in 
any  point  given  greater  advantage  to  their  adversaries, 
than  by  denying  orthodoxal  or  plausible  antecedents, 
when  they  should  have  examined  the  argument  or 
traversed  the  vulgar  judgment  concerning  the  conse 
quence.  We  will  not  therefore  deny  that  the  argu 
ment  may  be  rightly  drawn  from  Noah's  ark  unto 
Christ's  church,  which  in  thesi  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  sensus  allegoricus  seu  mysticus  est  aliquando 
argumentativus,  "  the  allegorical  or  mystical  sense 
is  sometimes  argumentative ;"  yea  it  is  always  so 
when  the  allegory  is  rightly  grounded  upon  the  literal 
sense,  and  when  the  terms  are  distinct  and  rightly 
suited.  For  such  an  allegory  is  an  argument  from 
proportion,  which  is  the  most  usual  kind  of  argument 
amongst  sacred  writers.  I  will  instance  in  two  argu 
ments  of  St.  Paul ;  in  the  one  of  which  J  must  be 
somewhat  longer,  because  it  is  more  difficult.  Yet  to 
recompense  this  inconvenience,  the  matter  of  it,  rightly 
explicated,  is  very  homogeneal  or  suitable  to  the  matter 
now  in  hand,  and  may  serve  as  a  leading  case  to  others 
which  we  are  hereafter  to  handle  ;  Galat.  iv.  21 — 24  : 
Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not 
hear  the  law  ?  For  it  is  written,  that  Abraham  had 
two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bondmaid,  the  other  by  a  free- 
woman.  But  he  who  was  of  the  bondwoman  was  born 
after  the  flesh  ;  but  he  of  the  freeivoman  was  by  pro 
mise.  Which  things  are  an  allegory.  As  every  ana 
logy  or  proportion,  so  every  allegory,  (especially  in 
matters  sacred,)  if  it  be  explicit  and  complete,  consists 
843  of  four  distinct  terms.  In  this  present  allegory  of  the 
apostle,  as  in  the  like  used  by  sacred  writers,  the  two 
first  terms  have  a  literal,  proper,  or  historical  sense ; 
the  other  two  have  a  borrowed,  metaphorical,  or  sym 
bolical  sense ;  or,  to  speak  more  significantly,  (perhaps 
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to  some  men,)  the  two  first  terms,  besides  their  histo 
rical  or  native  signification,  have  a  symbolical  or  em 
blematical  importance ;  that  is,  the  realities  or  matters 
historically  related,  or  literally  expressed,  are  as  types 
and  shadows  of  some  more  principal  events  to  ensue, 
though  not  literally  expressed  or  foretold,  but  by  way 
of  hieroglyphical  emblem.  And  in  this  allegory,  the 
historical  and  proper  terms  are  Hagar  the  handmaid 
and  Sarah  her  mistress.  The  allegorical  terms,  by 
these  foreshadowed,  are  the  two  testaments ;  the  one 
from  mount  Sinai,  whereof  Hagar  the  handmaid  is 
the  type ;  the  other  from  heaven,  established  by  our 
Saviour's  blood,  whereof  Sarah  the  mistress  and  the 
freewoman  is  the  type.  Thus  much  is  clear  from  the 
apostle  himself. 

The  difficulty  which  hath  puzzled  many  good  in 
terpreters  in  the  exposition  of  this  text  herein  con 
sists  ;  namely,  how  and  in  what  manner  the  other 
terms,  which  are  here  interserted,  as  mount  Sinai,  or 
Agar  in  Arabia,  the  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  and 
the  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  are  reducible  to  the 
four  former  terms  wherein  the  allegory  properly  con 
sists.  To  prove  that  Hagar,  Sarah's  handmaid,  was 
the  type  of  the  testament  given  upon  mount  Sinai,  the 
apostle  thus  infers,  or  rather  interprets,  To  yap  "Ayap, 
Ziva  0/309  ecrrw  ev  TY\  'Apa/3/a,  For  this  Agar  is  moutit 
Sinai  in  Arabia.  Gal.  iv.  25.  This  inference,  to  a 
mere  artist,  may  well  seem  strange  ;  for  it  is  merely 
equivocal.  And  whatsoever  sensus  mysticus,  parabo- 
licus,  or  attegoricus  be,  certainly,  sensus  cequivocus 
non  est  sensus  argumentative,  "  the  equivocal  sense 
can  bring  forth  no  sound  argument." 

2.  To  this  we  answer,  that  many  things  which  are 
tequivoca  casu  in  respect  of  men,  are  tequivoca  a  con- 
silio  in  respect  of  God's  providence ;  arid  divers  pro- 
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phecies,  which  have  been  conceived  and  expressed  in 
terms  equivocal,  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled  ac 
cording  to  the  different  or  contrary  significations  of 
one  and  the  same  prophetical  word  ;  as,  on  the  con 
trary,  one  and  the  same  evangelical  word  or  attribute 
of  Christ  may  (according  to  its  different  or  equivocal 
significations)  comprise  the  literal  significations  of  two 
or  more  prophecies  conceived  in  distinct  terms,  no 
way  equivocal  or  coincident  in  the  original.  Instance 
was  elsewhere1  given  in  the  Latin  Nazarenus,  or  Na- 
zareus,  truly  verified  of  Christ,  both  as  he  was  the 
rod  of  Jesse  and  as  he  was  the  idcea  of  legal  Naza- 
rites.  To  these  the  instance  of  our  apostle  in  this  place 
is  parallel.  That  the  same  mountain  which  the  He 
brews  call  Sinai  should  by  the  Arabians  be  called 
Agar,  and  bear  the  same  name  which  Agar,  Sarah's 
handmaid  did,  was  merely  accidental  or  casual,  in  re 
spect  of  men.  But  that  God  should  prornulge  his  law, 
and  enter  a  covenant  with  his  people  upon  this  mount, 
did,  by  the  disposition  of  his  all-seeing  providence, 
enigmatically  portend  what  the  apostle  (by  an  analogy 
of  interpreting  scriptures  well  known  in  his  time) 
infers ;  to  wit,  that  such  as  did  adhere  unto  the  law, 
or  first  covenant,  as  to  their  mother,  scorning  or  loath 
ing  the  sincere  milk  of  the  gospel  or  new  testament, 
should,  by  so  doing,  become  rather  children  of  Abra 
ham  by  Agar  the  bondwoman,  than  by  Sarah  the 
freewoman,  as  anon  shall  be  declared.  But  besides 
this  equivocation  of  the  word  Agar,  and  the  doubtful 
signification  of  the  Greek  a-uarroi-^ei,  there  is  an  amphi 
bology  in  their  reference  or  conjunction,  which  many 
844 good  interpreters  not  well  observing  have  left  the 
stream  or  current  of  the  apostle's  words  much  troubled 

i  In  a  sermon  upon  Jer.  xxxi.  22. 
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in   translations,    though    in    a   manner   clear   in    the 
fountain. 

3.  Most  of  the  ancient,  with  some  modern,  make 
the  mount  Agar  the  entire  subject  of  this  proposition ; 
as  if  he  had  said  in  English,  '  This  mount  Agar  bor- 
dereth  upon  Jerusalem  ;'  whereas  the  apostle's  mean 
ing  is,  that  Agar  Sarah's  handmaid  did  border  upon, 
or  answer  unto  the  then  Jerusalem.  The  vulgar 
Latin,  speaking  of  this  mount,  saith,  continuatus  est ; 
Erasmus,  confinis  est  Jerusalem ;  which  I  wonder 
at,  if  we  have  his  last  corrections,  seeing  a  learned 
mank  did  admonish  him  to  amend  it.  Aquinas,  to 
justify  the  sense  of  the  Vulgar  translation,  gives  this 
reason  why  mount  Agar  might  be  said  to  be  continua- 
tns  Jerusalem,  because  the  journey  or  pilgrimage  from 
this  mountain  was  continual.  But  Sepulveda  very 
well  replies,  that  there  was  never  any  journey  less 
continuate  than  the  Israelites'  journey  from  mount 
Agar  to  Jerusalem.  For  it  was  a  continual  wander 
ing  up  and  down ;  neither  was  the  Jerusalem  whereof 
the  apostle  speaks,  but  the  whole  land  of  promise,  the 
term  or  period  of  the  Israelites'  wandering  pilgrimage. 
Some  others,  whom  Luther  followeth,  have  taken 
some  pains  in  geography  to  shew  that  the  mountains 
in  Arabia  are  continuate  unto  that  part  of  Judaea 
wherein  Jerusalem  stands ;  but  how  true  soever  this 
may  be  in  geography,  it  cannot  be  more  true  than 
impertinent  to  our  apostle's  meaning.  For  Agar^  or 
Sinai,  is  not  such  a  general  name  of  the  whole  moun 
tain-country  in  Arabia  as  wold  or  chiltern  is  in 
English.  It  is  the  proper  name  of  that  one  famous 
mount  on  which  the  law  was  given,  betwixt  which 
and  Jerusalem  there  be  so  many  other  hills  and  mouu- 

k  Sepulveda  in  his  epistle  to  Erasmus. 
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tains,  that  it  cannot  be  said  in  any  geographical  sense 
to  border  upon  Jerusalem.  True  it  is,  that  the  Greek 
crva-roi-^ei  doth  sometimes  signify  as  much  as  to  border 
or  trench  upon,  yet  this  is  but  a  secondary  or  deriva 
tive  signification.  The  reason  of  this  derivative  or 
borrowed  speech  is,  because  such  as  are  properly 
termed  o-Jo-ro^o/,  that  is,  such  as  march  together  in 
battle  array,  are  vicini,  or  near  one  to  the  other.  Our 
two  later  English  translations  render  it  better,  answer- 
eth  to  Jerusalem,  or  as  Beza,  ex  adverse  responded ; 
but  neither,  as  I  think,  refer  this  word  answering  to 
geographical  situation  ;  in  which  sense  the  Latin  re- 
spondet  is  (at  least  by  poets)  sometimes  used.  So 
Crete  is  said  to  answer  to  Athens  : 

Contra  elata  mari  respondet  Cnosia  tellus. 

4.  But  our  later  English,  by  this  word  answering, 
rneaneth  it  to  be  in  the  same  rank  with  Jerusalem. 
Howbeit,  to  speak  in  the  proper  terms  of  art  military, 
such  as  are  in  the  same  rank  are  called  O-VO-TO-^OI  ; 
they  are  crvcrroiyoi  which  are  next  in  the  same  file, 
that  is,  in  eadem  serie,  incipiendo  afronte  ad  tergum, 
"  in  the  same  line  or  row  from  front  to  rear."  As 
when  soldiers  march  ten  in  breast,  and  thirty  deep, 
they  are  said  to  be  thirty  ranks,  and  ten  files,  and  yet 
thirty  in  file,  and  but  ten  in  rank.  The  first  and 
second  in  the  same  file  are  arvcrroL-^oL ;  the  first  and 
second  in  the  next  file  to  these  are  a-vfyyoi  with  these, 
or  avria-roL-^oi  unto  them.  Or  as  in  a  team  or  draught 
of  oxen,  such  as  are  of  the  one  side  are  a-vcrroi-^oi  ;  and 
with  reference  to  them,  such  as  are  on  the  other  side 
are  (Wto-ro^o* ;  such  as  are  in  the  same  yoke  are  <rv- 
£Vyo*.  However,  because  soldiers  crva-Toi^ovvre?,  /ecu 
vv(v<yovvTes,  that  is,  when  they  march  in  order,  hold 
just  distance  and  proportion  one  with  another,  hence 
it  is,  that  in  Aristotle  and  other  good  writers,  the 
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several  terms  of  any  just  proportion  are  called 
Xoi,  as  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen. 

5.  The  termini  O-VO-TOI-^OL  in  this  allegory  are  not  845 
mount  Agar,  but  Agar  Sarah's  handmaid  and  her 
offspring,  arid  the  Jerusalem  which  was  in  our  apo 
stle's  time.  On  the  other  side,  the  termini  avrtarroi- 
-Xovvres  to  these,  or  a-varroi-^oi,  betwixt  themselves,  were 
Sarah  Abraham's  wife  and  her  offspring,  and  the  Jeru 
salem  which  was  above.  As  for  mount  Agar  or  Sinai, 
it  is  no  formal  part  of  the  allegory,  no  term  at  all  in 
this  proportion,  but  only  collaterally,  or  by  way  of 
metonymy  interserted  :  inasmuch  as  the  old  testament, 
which  is  one  of  the  formal  and  primitive  terms  in  this 
allegory,  was  given  upon  this  mount,  the  old  testament, 
or  covenant  itself,  and  Jerusalem  which  then  was,  can 
not  be  properly  termed  o-va-roi-^oi,  as  making  but  one 
term,  and  differing  only  as  homo  and  rationale.  So  the 
new  testament,  and  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above, 
make  but  one  term,  whereof  the  one  is  as  the  soul 
and  quiddity,  the  other  as  the  body  or  compoxitum, 
unto  which  Sarah  Abraham's  wife  is  the  terminus 
arviToixos.  Unto  this  or  like  kinds  of  arguments 
drawn  from  proportion,  there  is  always  some  common 
notion  or  prolepsis  presupposed  as  a  ground  to  sup 
port  them. 

The  presupposed  ground  of  this  argument  is,  that 
Abraham's  family  was  a  type,  yea  more  than  a  type, 
of  the  militant  church,  the  very  root  of  that  celestial 
vine  which  God  having  brought  out  of  Egypt  did 
plant  in  Jewry.  This  presupposed,  our  apostle's 
argument  may  be  thus  drawn  :  The  same  proportion 
which  Agar  the  handmaid  had  to  Sarah  her  mistress 
in  Abraham's  house,  the  same  proportion  hath  the 
old  testament  to  the  new  in  the  house  of  God  ;  the 
same  proportion  which  Agar's  offspring  had  to  Sarah's, 
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the  same  proportion  had  the  children  of  the  law,  that 
is,  the  Jerusalem  which  then  was,  unto  the  Jerusalem 
which  is  above,  that  is,  to  the  children  of  the  gospel, 
or  sons  of  promise.  Now  Agar  was  sometime  a  vi 
sible  and  principal  member  of  Abraham's  family,  a 
kind  of  second  wife  to  Abraham,  and  Ishmael  her  son 
was  for  a  while  Abraham's  presumed  heir ;  yet  after 
Agar  did  begin  to  despise  and  contest  with  her  mis 
tress  Sarah,  and  Ishmael  to  flout  or  persecute  Isaac, 
Abraham's  heir  apparent  and  son  of  promise,  both 
mother  and  son  were  cast  out  of  Abraham's  house, 
and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  inheritance  in  the  land  of 
promise.  Sarah  bearing  the  type  of  the  true  visible 
church  then  on  earth,  did  pronounce  that  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  them,  Cast  out  the  bond 
woman  and  her  son,  Gen.  xxi.  10  ;  and  God,  ratifying 
in  heaven  what  she  had  bound  on  earth,  enjoins  Abra 
ham  to  put  her  sentence  in  execution,  Gen.  xxi.  12. 
The  covenant  likewise  which  God  made  with  this 
people  upon  Hagar,  or  mount  Sinai,  was  as  the  be 
trothing  of  Israel  unto  himself.  The  law  of  Moses, 
whilst  it  was  lawfully  used,  was  the  only  catechism 
or  introduction,  without  which  there  was  no  entrance 
into  the  church  of  God.  The  children  of  this  covenant 
did  by  virtue  of  it  become  hceredes  presumpti,  the 
presumed  heirs  or  children  of  God. 

6.  But  when  this  deputed  or  nursing-mother  came 
once  to  contest  with  the  true  spouse  of  Christ,  with 
the  new  testament  or  gospel ;  and  after  her  children, 
the  Jerusalem  which  then  was,  began  to  persecute  the 
children  of  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above ;  the  mother 
with  her  children,  that  is,  the  law,  with  such  as  sought 
to  be  under  it,  were  cast  out  of  the  true  visible  church 
of  God  by  the  apostles,  unto  whom  our  Saviour  had 
committed  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There 
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is  a  special  emphasis  in  that  speech  of  the  apostle, 
r>7  vvv  'lepova-aXe/ui :  this  is  not  all  one  as  if  he  had  said, 
the  earthly  Jerusalem  which  had  continued  from  Da 
vid's  time  till  Christ,  but  not  the  same  for  condition  846 
in  our  Saviour's  time  as  it  was  in  David's  ;  for  it  now 
stood  in  such  opposition  to  the  gospel  as  Agar  did  to 
her  mistress  Sarah  at  the  time  when  she  and  her  son 
committed  those  misdemeanours  for  which  both  of 
them  were  cast  out  of  Abraham's  house.  The  Jeru 
salem  which  was  on  earth  was  sometimes,  or  in  some 
part,  rather  a  consort  than  an  opposite  or  adversary  to 
the  Jerusalem  which  was  above.  So  was  the  old  testa 
ment  or  the  law,  and  all  such  as  lawfully  used  it,  rather 
subordinate  allies,  than  foes  or  adversaries  to  the  new 
testament,  or  heirs  of  promise. 

The  occasion  which  Agar  took  to  despise  her  mis 
tress  was  her  barrenness  ;  but  the  Lord  took  occasion 
from  Agar's  contempt  and  scorn  to  visit  Sarah,  as 
afterwards  he  did  Hannah,  with  mercy  in  the  midst 
of  grief,  and  gave  her  strength  to  conceive  seed,  and 
she  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  she  was  past  age, 
because  she  judged  him  faithful  who  had  promised. 
Therefore  sprang  there  even  of  one,  and  him  as 
good  as  dead,  so  many  as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in 
multitude,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  shore 
innumerable.  Heb.  xi.  11, 12.  Nor  was  Abraham  only 
TCLVTCL  vevcKpwjULevos,  as  good  as  dead,  in  respect  of  pro 
creation,  but  Isaac,  in  whom  his  seed  was  to  be  called, 
was  by  him  destined  to  death,  arid  in  figure  or  token 
of  the  resurrection  received  to  life  again,  before  he  be 
came  the  father  of  the  glorious  offspring  which  God 
had  promised  to  Abraham. 

7.  In  like  mariner  the  present  Jerusalem  or  syna 
gogue  did  deride  the  new  Jerusalem  when  it  first  came 
down  from  heaven  to  abide  with  men  on  earth,  and 
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flouted  the  promised  seed  (even  whilst  they  persecuted 
him  to  death)  more  bitterly  than  Ishrnael  had  done 
Isaac :  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save.  Thus 
they  did,  and  thus  they  said,  not  remembering  that 
what  had  been  said  to  Abraham,  and  done  to  Isaac, 
was  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ:  therefore  he  was  not 
only  to  be  as  good  as  dead,  or  destinated  to  death  as 
Isaac  was,  but  to  taste  of  death  before  his  glorious 
seed  came  to  be  multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Thus  much  besides  the  body  or  emblem  exhibited  in 
Isaac  was  expressly  foretold  by  the  evangelical  pro 
phet  :  When  thou  slialt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his 
hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and 
shall  be  satisfied1. 

But  that  which  serves  best  for  setting  out  the 
parallel  betwixt  the  apostle  and  the  prophet  is  this  : 
after  the  evangelical  prophet  had  written  the  history 
of  Christ's  passion,  in  the  fifty-third  chapter,  he  pre 
sently  sets  down  that  invitation  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
(prefigured  by  Sarah  arid  her  barrenness,)  to  take  up 
old  Hannah's  song"1:  Rejoice,  O  barren,  thou  that 
didst  not  bear ;  break  forth  into  singing,  and  cry 
aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with  child:  for 
more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the  chil 
dren  of  the  married  wife,  saith  the  Lord.  Enlarge 
the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the 
curtains  of  thine  habitations :  spare  not,  lengthen  thy 

1  Isaiah  liii.  10,  11.  bread;  and  they  thai  were  hun- 

m  Hannah  prayed,  and  said,  gry  ceased :   so  that  the  barren 

My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord,  hath  born  seven ;  and  she  that 

mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord ;  hath    many    children    is    waxed 

my  mouth  is  enlarged  over  mine  feeble.      The    Lord   killeth,    and 

enemies;  because  I  rejoice  in  thy  maheth  alive:  he  bringeth  down 

salvation.      They  that  were  full  to  the  grave,  and    bringeth    up, 

have    hired    out    themselves    for  i  Sam.  ii.  i,  5,  6. 
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cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes ;  for  thou  shalt 
break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  and 
thy  seed  shall  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  make  the 
desolate  cities  to  be  inhabited.  Isaiah  liv.  1,  2,  3. 
The  apostle,  immediately  after  his  explication  of  the 
former  allegory,  Gal.  iv.  26,  27,  takes  up  the  first  part 
of  the  prophet's  song,  by  way  of  testimony  or  con 
firmation  of  his  doctrine :  But  Jerusalem  which  is 
above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  For  it 
is  written,  Rejoice,  thou  barren  that  bearest  not,  &c. 


CHAP.  XL  847 

Of  the  consonancy  between  the  promulgation  of  the  old  testa 
ment  and  the  new.  Of  the  opposition  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  or  between  the  old  testament  and  the  new.  The 
explication  of  the  apostle*  s  argument,  Heb.  ix.  13,  14. 

1.  BUT  when  did  the  church  or  spouse  of  Christ 
(or  children  of  the  new  testament)  first  take  up  this 
joyful  song,  whereurito  the  prophet  did  invite  her? 
immediately  upon  our  Saviour's  death  and  resur 
rection  ?  No  ;  these  were  the  days  of  the  church's 
widowhood,  wherein  she  sat  (for  a  while)  destitute 
and  comfortless,  and  wherein  her  wornb  was  shut  up 
from  bearing  children.  The  apostles  themselves  had 
as  little  strength  as  Abraham  had  to  beget,  or  Sarah 
had  to  bring  forth,  children  unto  God,  until  they  were 
endued  with  power  from  above.  The  new  Jerusalem 
did  not  descend  like  a  glorious  bride  from  heaven, 
until  the  bridegroom  her  Lord  had  ascended  from 
earth  to  heaven  in  glory.  But  within  ten  days  after, 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  upon  the  apostles  and  dis 
ciples  in  visible  shape,  in  token  that  Christ's  church 
was  now  betrothed  unto  him  :  this  was  as  the  solemni 
zation  of  the  marriage.  Arid  whereas  for  fifty  days 
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after  our  Saviour's  resurrection  we  do  not  read  of  one 
soul  more  than  their  own  begotten  to  God  by  the 
apostles  and  disciples,  there  were  added  upon  the 
fiftieth  day  three  thousand  souls  unto  the  new  Jeru 
salem  or  visible  church ;  and  every  day  after  such  as 
should  be  saved.  And  these,  being  dispersed  through 
out  every  nation  under  heaven,  did  propagate  the  seed, 
increasing  and  multiplying  much  faster  than  the  Israel 
ites  did  in  Egypt. 

The  songs  of  joy  foretold  by  Isaiah  the  prophet 
were  taken  up  by  these  sons  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
whilst  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance,  Acts  ii.  4.  God  gave  this  law 
upon  mount  Hagar  or  Sinai  fifty  days  after  the  Israel 
ites  were  delivered  out  of  Egypt ;  and  fifty  days  after 
the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  Satan,  the  same  Lord  proclaims  his  gospel  or  new 
covenant  upon  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  the  metro 
polis  or  royal  seat  of  Abraham  or  David's  seed.  The 
visible  Jerusalem,,  from  David's  time  till  Christ's,  is  as 
the  middle  term  of  proportion  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel ;  that  is,  the  same  proportion  which  the  law, 
as  opposed  unto  the  gospel,  or  which  Agar  with  her 
children  had  unto  Abraham's  offspring  by  Sarah,  in 
respect  of  civil  freedom,  or  of  emblematical  or  typical 
preeminences,  the  like  proportion  had  Abraham's  off 
spring  by  Sarah  (or  the  visible  Jerusalem  in  her  greatest 
glory)  unto  the  new  Jerusalem,  after  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  descended  upon  the  apostles,  and  such  as  were  in 
their  times  converted  unto  Christ.  And  as  the  law 
being  given  upon  mount  Agar  did  emblematically  im 
port  a  kind  of  civil  servitude  unto  such  as  did  adhere 
unto  it,  whilst  it  stood  in  opposition  to  the  gospel, 
so  the  gospel  being  promulged  in  the  visible  Jerusalem, 
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did  betoken  the  spiritual  freedom  of  all  such  as  aban 
doning  the  law  did  embrace  it. 

2.  Of  the  difference  or  agreements  betwixt  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  or  (which  is  all  one)  betwixt  the  old 
testament  and  the  new,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat 
elsewhere.  For  this  time  it  shall  suffice  in  a  word  to  8 18 
advertise,  that  the  old  testament  arid  the  new  are  some 
times  compared  and  considered  by  sacred  writers,  tan- 
quam  includens  et  inclusum,  as  the  husk  and  the  grain. 
The  gospel  before  Christ's  time  was  in  the  law  as  the 
corn  new  set  in  the  ear.  And  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
or  the  two  testaments,  thus  considered,  are  rather  one 
than  two,  at  least  there  is  an  unity  of  subordination 
betwixt  them.  Unto  such  as  used  the  old  testament 
as  they  ought,  only  as  an  introduction  to  the  new, 
there  was  indeed  but  one  testament  ;  for,  as  the 
schools  speak,  ubi  unum  propter  aliud,  ibi  unum, 
tantum.  The  same  testaments  may  be  sometimes  con 
sidered  as  abstracted  or  severed  each  from  other. 
Thus  the  gospel  or  new  testament,  since  our  Sa 
viour's  death  and  resurrection,  is  become  as  pure  corn, 
threshed  and  winnowed  ;  the  old  testament,  or  the 
law,  (thus  severed  from  it,)  remains  only  as  the  chaff 
or  husk.  If  we  thus  consider  the  law  or  old  testa 
ment,  as  the  Jews  embrace  it,  that  is,  altogether 
severed  from  the  new,  to  which  alone  we  Christians 
adhere  by  faith,  they  are  not  only  two,  but  two  op- 
posites  or  contraries.  The  Jews'  appetitu*  ct minus, 
or  womanish  longing  after  the  law,  and  our  constant 
adherence  to  the  gospel,  (thus  opposed  unto  the  law, 
as  pure  corn  unto  the  putrefied  chaff  or  husk,)  breeds 
a  kind  of  antipathy  between  us  :  for  such  as  is  our 
several  food  and  nourishment,  such  our  several  dispo 
sitions  are.  We  feed  upon  the  pure  corn,  or  rather 
upon  the  bread  of  life  itself,  cleansed  from  all  bran  ; 
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the  Jew  only  upon  the  chaff  or  husk,  and  his  religion 
is  as  loathsome  to  us,  as  swine's  flesh  is  to  him.  See 
Philipp.  iii.  7,  8,  9. 

3.  This  opposition  or  subordination  between  the 
legal  or  evangelical  testament  will  further  appear 
from  our  second  instance  which  was  in  the  same 
apostle,  Heb.  ix.  13,  14  :  If  the  Hood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  un 
clean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  :  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God, 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God  ?  The  terms  of  proportion  likewise  in  this 
inference  are  four :  the  first,  not  fully  expressed,  but 
implied,  and  it  is  a  sin  or  trespass  merely  committed 
against  the  law  of  ceremonies.  The  second,  which  is 
a-va-Toixos  to  this,  is  a  legal  or  proper  sacrifice  for 
such  a  sin,  to  wit,  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats, 
and  the  sprinkling  the  ashes  of  an  heifer.  The  third 
term,  typified  by  the  ceremonial  sin,  is  man's  natural 
corruption,  sins  original  or  actual,  or  sin  of  what  kind 
soever  committed  against  the  moral  law  of  God.  The 
fourth  term  is  the  sacrifice  by  God  appointed  to  purify 
and  cleanse  us  from  such  sins  ;  and  that  was  the  bloody 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  arid  Saviour  Christ,  whereof  the 
legal  sacrifices  were  types  or  shadows.  So  that  the 
legal  sacrifices  had  two  uses  or  references  ;  the  one 
expiatory  ;  (for  their  offering  did  expiate  sins  merely 
ceremonial ;)  the  other  sacramental  or  prefigurative, 
for  they  did  picture  out  or  represent  the  eternal  sacri 
fice,  whereby  our  redemption  was  fully  wrought,  as 
the  apostle  proves  at  large  in  the  tenth  chapter  to  the 
Hebrews.  His  argument  in  this  place  is  in  effect 
thus :  the  same  efficacy  which  sacrifices  merely  legal 
offered  by  the  priest  had  in  cleansing  men  from  sins 
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merely  ceremonial,  as  from  touching  of  the  dead,  or 
some  creeping  thing,  &c.,  the  same,  but  much  greater 
efficacy,  hath  the  blood  of  Christ,  being  offered  by  the 
eternal  Spirit,  (that  is,  by  the  Godhead  personally 
dwelling  in  him,)  to  cleanse  us  from  all  sins  against 
the  moral  law  of  God,  and  to  purify  us  from  such  dead 
works  as,  not  expiated  by  his  blood,  would  bring  forth 
everlasting  death.  Now  the  apostle  takes  it  as  granted,  819 
that  the  legal  sacrifices  did  not  only  sufficiently  cleanse 
men  from  such  sins,  but  withal  did  legally  sanctify 
them  :  and  so  in  like  manner  Christ's  blood  was  riot 
only  the  full  price  of  our  redemption,  but  is  withal  the 
fountain  of  our  sanctification,  by  which  we  are  qualified 
for  admission  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary. 

4.  The  first  original  of  the  Jews'  hypocrisy  and 
malice  was  their  ignorance  in  the  law  of  Moses,  for 
they  thought  these  legal  sacrifices  were  sufficient  to 
cleanse  them  from  all  sins  whatsoever.  And  if  such 
sacrifices  could  have  freed  from  sin,  the  Jew  had  been 
most  free  from  sin  of  any  people  living.  Most  of 
those  that  persecuted  our  Saviour  Christ  might  be,  as 
St.  Paul  was  whilst  he  was  a  persecutor,  a/uLe/uLTrros, 
without  stain  or  blot,  in  respect  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law,  Philipp.  iii.  6.  In  presumption 
of  this  their  integrity,  with  reference  to  the  law  of 
ceremonies,  and  of  their  being  Abraham's  sons,  not  by 
Agar  but  by  Sarah,  the  better  sort  of  the  worser  Jews 
scorned  to  hear  of  being  set  free  by  the  truth  itself, 
which  they  in  part  believed  :  If  ye  continue  in  my 
word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed;  and  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 
They  answered  him,  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and 
were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man :  how  sayest  thoit. 
Ye  shall  be  made  free  ?  But  our  Saviour  tells  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  committed  sin  they  were  the  servants 
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of  sin,  (and  being  servants,  they  were  in  the  same  case 
with  Agar  and  her  son).  For  the  servant  abideth  not 
in  the  house  for  ever.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.  John  viii.  31 — 36. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  apostle,  Gal.  iv.  18,  &c.  did 
teach  no  other  thing  than  our  Saviour  here  doth. 
These  Jews,  by  relying  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
law,  became  as  sons  of  the  bondwoman,  remaining 
still  slaves  to  sin.  Others,  by  adhering  to  the  new 
testament,  which  the  Son  of  God  ratified  by  his  blood, 
became  sons  of  the  free  worn  an,  or,  as  this  evangelist" 
elsewhere  speaks,  the  sons  of  God.  How  exactly  the 
present  visible  Romish  church  doth  parallel  Agar  and 
the  Jerusalem  which  then  was,  when  our  Saviour  and 
St.  Paul  thus  wrote  and  spake,  shall,  by  God's  assist 
ance,  be  declared  hereafter.  Let  us  now  see  how  ill 
that  church  doth  parallel  Noah's  ark, 

CHAP.    XII. 

The  allegory  or  argument  of  proportion  drawn  from  Noah's 
ark,  explicated  according  to  the  former  rules,  and  retorted 
upon  the  Romanist. 

FROM  these  and  the  like  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  types  to  their  antitypes,  we  are  for  conclusion  to 
frame  the  argument  drawn  from  Noah's  ark  after 
another  fashion,  and  to  a  better  end  than  the  Ro 
manist  doth.  The  terms  of  proportion  in  this  argu 
ment  are  conspicuous  :  first,  Noah  ;  secondly,  his  ark  ; 
thirdly,  the  means  of  safety  from  the  flood  by  his  ark. 
Terms  to  these  rW/o-ro^o*,  are,  first,  Christ ;  2.  his 
church  ;  and,  3.  the  salvation  of  such  as  enter  into  his 
church.  First,  to  parallel  Noah  and  Christ  in  some 
few  points  :  The  Lord  said  unto  Woa/i,  Gen.  vii.  1, 

11  John  i.  12. 
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Thee  have  I  found  righteous  before  me  in  this  gene 
ration ;  that  is,  as  the  apostle  saith  of  Abraham,  he 
had  whereof  to  boast  with  men,  but  not  with  God. 
He  was  righteous,  not  only  coram  hominibus,  but  prce 
homiuibus  coram  Deo,  "  more  righteous  than  any 
other  man  living,  even  in  the  sight  and  judgment  of 
God,"  yet  not  perfectly  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.  850 
This  was  Christ's  peculiar,  in  whom  that  which  was 
in  some  measure  or  comparatively  verified  in  Noah 
was  exactly  fulfilled  :  for  he  only,  amongst  all  the 
generations  of  men,  was  altogether  pure  and  righteous 
before  God.  Again,  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  right 
eousness,  and  extraordinarily  qualified  for  this  function 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  So  much  that  place  of  St. Peter 
proveth  in  his  first  Epistle,  chapter  iii.  18 — 20:  For 
Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  by 
which  also  he  ivent  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison ;  which  sometime  were  disobedient,  ichen  once 
the  longsuffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah , 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing.  Yet  Noah  had  but 
his  portion,  though  a  large  one  of  the  Spirit  :  Sed 
Christo  Deus  non  admetitur  Spiritual — God  giveth 
not  the  Spirit  by  measure  to  Christ,  John  iii.  34.  He 
spake  but  the  word,  and  great  was  the  number  of 
preachers  ;  and  from  his  mexhaustible  fulness  we  all 
received  grace  for  grace. 

2.  Again,  Noah  built  an  ark  by  God's  appoint 
ment  for  the  safety  of  all  such  as  were  obedient  to 
his  preaching ;  into  which,  whosoever  would  not  enter 
was  destroyed  by  the  flood,  for  disobedience  to  his 
preaching.  All  this  was  fulfilled  of  the  church  which 
Christ  huilded  :  for  whosoever  doth  not  enter  into  it, 
shall  be  devoured  by  the  everlasting  flames,  for  dis- 
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obedience  to  this  authentic  preacher  of  righteousness. 
The  issue  then  between  us  and  the  Romanists  is,  unto 
what  church  Noah's  ark  answers  as  a  figure  ?  to  the 
visible  Romish  church,  or  only  to  the  church  before 
defined,  which  is  one  holy  and  catholic  church,  /car' 
*%°X*iv  ?  ^e  say  °f  this  latter  only,  not  of  any  visible 
church,  save  only  so  far  as  it  is  an  introduction  to 
this  church.  Our  reason  is  this :  Although  it  be  true 
that  none  of  the  sons  of  men,  besides  such  as  entered 
into  Noah's  ark,  were  saved  from  the  deluge  ;  yet 
is  not  this  negative  more  unquestionably  true  than  the 
affirmative,  That  whosoever  entered  into  the  ark 
were  saved  from  the  deluge.  This  is  so  expressly 
and  determiriately  set  down  in  the  scripture,  that  no 
atheist  can  question  the  meaning  or  extent  of  thefpro- 
positions  wherein  it  is  set  down :  In  the  selfsame 
day,  saith  the  scripture,  Gen.  vii.  13,  entered  Noah, 
and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah, 
and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with 
them,  into  the  ark.  And  in  chapter  viii.  18,  Noah 
went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his  ivife,  and  his  sons' 
wives  with  him.  So  that  eight  souls  came  into  the 
ark,  arid  eight  went  forth. 

3.  So  then,  for  conclusion,  Noah's  ark  was  a  type  of 
that  church,  into  which  whosoever  enters  shall  be 
saved  ;  but  such  a  church  is  not  the  visible  Romish 
church,  in  what  sense  soever  it  be  taken.  First,  it 
is  not  true  of  the  universal  church,  consisting  of  the 
laity  and  clergy,  nor  of  the  church  representative,  to 
wit,  their  general  or  provincial  councils.  For  none 
will  affirm,  that  all  and  every  one  of  their  bishops, 
or  such  as  give  suffrage  in  their  councils,  shall  have 
the  suffrage  of  Christ,  or  their  names  written  in  the 
book  of  life.  They  will  not  astipulate,  that  whoso 
ever  is  graced  with  a  red  hat  in  Rome  shall  be  sure 
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to  wear  a  saint's  or  martyr's  crown  in  heaven.  Even 
the  pope  himself,  whom  they  make  their  virtual 
church,  may  be  a  notorious  vicious  man,  and  die  the 
death  of  the  wicked  ;  and  therefore  neither  living  was 
the  head,  nor  at  his  death  any  member  of  that  church 
which  was  prefigured  by  Noah's  ark ;  because  he  can 
neither  save  himself,  nor  such  as  have  committed  their 
souls  to  be  wafted  over  to  the  new  Jerusalem  by  this 
presumed  pilot  of  Peter's  pretended  ship.  So  that 
either  Peter's  ship  was  not  such  a  type  of  Christ's  851 
church  as  Noah's  ark  was,  or  else  the  pope  is  no  pilot 
of  it. 

4.  Do  we  speak  this  as  men?  doth  not  the  scrip 
ture  say  the  same?  do  we  make  these  collections  as 
sectaries,  or  hath  not  St.  Peter  made  them  unto  our 
hands  ?  For,  speaking  of  the  ark,  wherein  few,  that 
is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water;  he  saith,  The  like 
figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us, 
(not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  fiesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,}  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  21.  His 
meaning  is,  that  as  Noah's  ark  was  the  type  of  that 
church,  extra  quam  nutta  salus,  infra  quam  salus 
certissima,  "  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  in 
which  salvation  abounds ;"  so  the  waters,  by  which  the 
ark  was  consecrated  or  hallowed  to  be  the  receptacle 
of  safety  to  mankind,  was  a  type  or  figure  of  that 
sacred  laver  by  which  the  church  is  consecrated  or 
hallowed  to  be  as  the  womb  or  breast  of  salvation  to 
the  faithful.  Baptism  itself  answereth  in  proportion 
to  the  door  or  window  of  Noah's  ark.  But  of  what 
baptism  was  the  water  by  which  such  as  entered  into 
the  ark  were  saved  a  type  ?  A  type  of  external  bap 
tism  ?  No ;  external  baptism,  and  the  waters  of  Noah, 
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were  types  of  the  same  rank,  both  were  types  or  sha 
dows  of  that  internal  baptism,  which  is  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  we  are  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  become  more  undoubtedly 
safe  from  the  everlasting  fire,  than  such  as  entered 
into  Noah's  ark  were  from  the  deluge  of  water. 

5.  The  apostle's  argument,  Heb.  ix,  holds  as  truly 
of  Christ's  church  as  of  his  sacrifice.  If  the  ark  which 
Noah  built  did  save  all  such  from  the  deluge  as  entered 
into  it,  how  much  more  shall  that  holy  and  catholic 
church  which  Christ  hath  built,  arid  sanctified  by  his 
most  precious  blood,  give  life  eternal  to  all  'such  as  in 
this  world  become  live  members  of  it !  Such  members 
they  are  made,  not  by  external  baptism,  or  by  becom 
ing  members  of  the  visible  church,  but  by  internal 
grace  or  sanctification.  But  never  did  the  Jew  dote 
half  so  much  on  external  circumcision  and  legal  sacri 
fices,  or  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  as  the  modern  Ro 
manist  doth  on  the  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  and  on 
his  imaginary  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
sedec,  or  other  like  notes  or  sensible  cognizances  of 
the  visible  church.  Now  it  were  more  than  wonder, 
if  the  excess  of  this  his  blind  zeal  unto  these  externals 
did  not  draw  him  to  much  greater,  more  direct  diame 
tral  opposition  unto  Christ,  unto  an  higher  pitch  of  in 
veterate  malice  against  the  members  of  his  holy  catholic 
church,  or  kingdom  spiritual,  than  the  high  priest  or 
elders  exercised  against  his  person  whilst  he  was  pre 
sent  in  the  flesh.  Thus  much  for  this  time  of  the 
allegory  or  argument  of  proportion  drawn  from  Noah's 
ark. 

As  for  the  general  maxim,  extra  ecclesiam  non  est 
saluS)  "  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church," 
although  it  be  absolutely  and  punctually  true  only 
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of  that  one  holy  catholic  church,  which  was  exactly 
typified  by  Noah's  ark ;  yet  the  same  maxim  is  lite 
rally  appliable  unto,  and  in  certain  cases  undoubt 
edly  true  of  some  visible  church  or  other.  All  true 
visible  churches  have  some  right  or  interest  in  it. 
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How  far,  and  in  what  cases,  that  maxim  used  by  the  fathers, 
extra  ecclesiam  non  est  salus,  "out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
salvation?  is  true  of  the  visible  church,  or  churches  visible. 

1.  THE  persons  that  are  extra  ecclesiam  are  of  two 
sorts  :  first,  such  as  never  were  members  of  any  visible 
church,  as  all  infidels,  modern  Jews,  and  Mahometans, 
&c. ;  secondly,  such  as  have  been  members  of  some 
visible  church,  but  have  been  either  cut  off  from  it  by 
ecclesiastical  censure,  or  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  visible  church  or  churches  wherein  they 
lived. 

In  respect  of  the  first  sort,  that  is,  of  all  such  as 
never  were  members  of  any  visible  church,  the  maxim 
extra  ecclesiam  non  est  salus,  "  there  is  no  salvation 
out  of  the  church,"  is  not  universally  true ;  yea,  taken 
universally,  it  is  universally  false  in  respect  of  time ; 
that  is,  it  could  never  be  verified  of  all  and  every  one 
that  was  extra  ecclesiam  visibilem,  "  out  of  the  visible 
church,"  in  any  age. 

There  was  a  time  wherein  God's  visible  church  was 
confined  to  one  people  or  nation,  to  the  offspring  of 
Abraham.  Now  it  were  an  heresy  to  say  that  no  sons 
of  men,  besides  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  or  such  as 
did  associate  themselves  unto  the  visible  church  then 
resident  only  in  Abraham's  family,  were  saved  ;  during 
the  time  of  the  law,  or  before  the  law  was  given, 
righteous  Job  was  no  son  of  Jacob,  yet  the  son  of  God. 
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And  it  were  uncharitableness,  though  no  heresy,  to 
say,  that  Jethro,  Rechab,  or  Joriadab,  were  all  sons  of 
perdition,  or  were  sons  (as  our  Saviour  said  of  the 
Jews)  of  their  father  the  devil,  because  they  were  not 
the  sons  of  Abraham,  or  had  riot  the  visible  church  of 
Israel  for  their  mother. 

In  respect  of  this  present  time,  to  say  we  know  no 
means  by  which  any  inhabitant  of  China  or  of  terra 
incognita  can  be  saved,  is  a  great  deal  more  safe,  than 
to  think  God  hath  no  means  unknown  unto  us  by  which 
he  may  and  doth  save  some,  even  in  those  countries 
wherein  there  is  no  visible  church  or  Christian  con 
gregation,  or  whose  inhabitants  have  no  commerce 
with  any  Christians.  We  see  by  experience  that  God 
teacheth  such  as  are  born  deaf  and  dumb  many  things 
by  the  eye,  or  other  external  suggestion,  which  such 
as  have  the  use  and  benefit  of  ears  and  tongue  could 
not  learn  either  by  sight  or  other  external  sense.  Now 
albeit  the  apostle's  rule,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  be 
most  undoubtedly  true,  and  true  likewise,  that  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  yet  were  it  an 
hard  censure  hence  to  conclude  that  none  such  as  are 
born  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  saved.  The  apostle's  say 
ing  then,  that  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  must  be  li 
mited  by  its  proper  subject,  that  is,  men  to  whom 
God  hath  given  the  gift  of  hearing.  So  must  the 
maxim  now  in  question,  extra  ecclesiam  non  est  salus, 
"  out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salvation,"  be  limited 
or  restrained  in  its  proper  subject.  Howbeit,  the  exact 
limitation  of  it  might  best  be  made  or  taken  by  such 
as  have  occasion  to  dispute  with  the  Jews  or  heathens. 
It  is  only  or  especially  true  in  respect  of  such  Jews, 
Turks,  or  heathens,  and  their  several  progenies,  as 
have  commerce  with  Christians.  The  former  maxim, 
with  reference  to  such  men,  is  universally  true,  if  we 
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take  the  visible  church  universally  or  indefinitely;  un 
less  such  men    associate    themselves    to   some   visible  853 
church  or  other,  they  cannot  be  saved.      And  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  undoubtedly  true,  in  respect  of  some 
particular  visible  church,    but  so  true  only,  ex  acci- 
denti,  or  kypothesi,   "  by  accident,  or  upon    supposi 
tion."     As  if  a  Jew  or  Mahometan  by  profession  and 
birth  should  live  in  this  kingdom,  having  no  possible 
means  of  associating  himself  to  any  other  congregation 
of  Christians,  than  such  as  conform  themselves  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  it 
were  both  safe  and  orthodox  to  lay  the  former  law  or 
gospel  as  hard  unto  him,  as  the  papists  do  unto  us ; 
to  tell  him  in  plain  and  peremptory  terms,  that  there 
were  no  means  for  him  to  escape  the  horrors  of  hell 
and  miseries  of  the  world  to  come,  unless  he  would 
become    a   member  of  Christ's    church,   planted   here 
amongst  us.     Or  in  case  he,  and  other  more,  such  as 
he  is,  were  to  leave  us,  and  to  reside  in  some  other 
state  or  kingdom,  we   were    bound    in  conscience  to 
apply  the  like  medicine  unto  him  or  them,  and  to  tell 
them  there  were  no  hope  for  them  to  escape  the  wrath 
of  God,  but  by  becoming  the  sons  of  God  ;  no  hope  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  but  by  becoming  the  children 
of  some  visible   church  endued  with  power   and   au 
thority  to  baptize  them  into  Christ's  death  and  resur 
rection.     Of  heathens  then  or  infidels,  or  of  whosoever 
riot  as  yet   professing   Christianity,   yet  having  com 
merce  with  Christians,  and  living  within  the  call  of 
the  visible  church,  that  of  Cyprian  is  universally  true, 
"  He  that  hath  not  the  church  for  his  mother,  cannot 
have  God    for   his   father;"  albeit   by  the   church  in 
this  saying,  we  mean  a  visible  church. 

2.  Of  such  as   have   been  actual  members  of  some 
visible  church,   but   have  either  separated  themselves 
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from  it,  or  have  been  cast  out  of  it  by  ecclesiastic  cen 
sure  or  coactive  power,  neither  of  the  former  maxims, 
— Extra  ecdesiam  non  est  sains:  et  qui  non  habet 
ecclesiam  matrem,  non  habet  Denm  pair  em ;  "  Out  of 
the  church  there  is  no  salvation  :  and  he  that  hath 
not  the  church  for  his  mother,  hath  not  God  for  his 
father" — is  universally  true,  if  we  speak  of  the  church 
visible,  whether  particular,  indefinite,  or  universal. 
Both  must  be  limited  by  the  reasons  or  occasions 
which  did  move  the  parties  to  forsake  the  church 
wherein  they  were  baptized,  or  by  the  causes  for 
which  they  were  excluded,  or  cast  out  of  it.  It  is 
here  supposed,  that  if  the  causes  why  they  are  excluded 
from  one  visible  church  be  just  and  good,  and  the 
exclusion  itself  legal  and  formal,  the  parties  thus  justly 
excluded  from  one,  cannot  lawfully  be  admitted  into 
another  visible  church. 

3.  Swarez,  in  his  treatise  (to  my  remembrance)  de 
causa  formally  and  in  that  question,  An  dentur  plures 
fonnce  in  uno  composite,  "  whether  there  be  more 
forms  than  one  in  one  body,"  mentions  a  synod  which 
anathematizeth  all  such  as  dogmatically  do  hold  tres 
an  i  mas  in  uno  vivente,  "  three  souls  in  one  living 
body."  And  had  the  spiritual  sword  been  put  into 
Lactantius1  hands,  it  is  very  likely  he  would  have  put 
all  such  philosophers,  geographers,  or  astronomers,  as 
had  held  the  antipodes,  to  have  sought  out  a  visible 
church  in  that  region.  At  the  least,  if  his  arm  had 
been  so  long  as  the  Jesuits  make  the  pope's,  he  would 
have  cut  them  off  from  all  communion  with  any 
visible  church  or  congregation  of  Christians  within 
the  hemisphere  wherein  he  lived.  And  no  question 
but  every  visible  church  hath  such  power  and  au 
thority,  that  it  may  (so  it  will  tyrannically  abuse  the 
power  which  God  hath  given  it)  cut  off  every  inferior 
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member  de  facto.  But  being  cut  off,  though  from  the 
universal  church  visible,  upon  no  greater  occasions  or 
juster  causes  than  these  late  mentioned,  they  do  not 
thereby  cease  to  be  members  of  the  church  which  is  to 
us  invisible;  that  is,  of  the  church  which  is  holy  and 854 
catholic  /car'  e£ox^5  no,  nor  to  be  visible  members  of 
the  holy  catholic  church  taken  in  a  secondary  sense, 
that  is,  of  the  catholic  church  which  is  visible  to  us. 
Of  which,  and  of  the  ground  of  this  distinction  be 
tween  an  actual  member  of  the  present  visible  church, 
and  a  visible  member  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  we 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

But  to  hold  tres  animas  in  uno  vivente,  "  three  souls 
in  one  living  body,"  is  not  so  great  an  error  in  divinity, 
or  so  meritorious  of  excommunication,  as  either  to  af 
firm  that  there  be  two  Persons,  or  to  deny  that  there 
be  two  natures  in  our  Saviour  Christ.  He  that  should 
dogmatically  hold  the  affirmative  or  negative  specified, 
deserveth  to  be  utterly  cut  off  from  every  visible  church. 
And  one  and  the  same  stroke  of  the  spiritual  sword 
which  cuts  him  off  from  being  a  member  of  the  visible 
church,  doth  incontinently  cut  him  off  from  being  a 
member  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  in  what  sense 
soever  taken ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  he  doth  de 
prive  himself  ipso  facto  of  all  communion  with  Christ, 
or  his  body  the  church,  by  denying  the  unity  of  his 
Person,  or  by  confounding  his  natures.  And  having 
thus  apparently  excommunicated  himself  from  that 
holy  church,  which  is  only  known  unto  God,  to  us 
invisible,  the  visible  church  stands  bound  in  duty  of 
conscience,  and  allegiance  to  Christ,  to  deprive  him  of 
all  communion  with  her  or  any  member  of  hers,  either 
in  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  Christ,  or  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  sacraments;  bound  she  is  to  with 
draw  from  him  all  benefits  or  comfort  of  Christ's  death 
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and  passion,  which  are  committed  to  her  dispensation, 
until  he  repent,  and  be  reconciled  again  unto  Christ. 

4.  From  this  truth,  some  excellent  writers  against 
the  usurped  power  of  the  Romish  church  in  the  use  or 
exercise  of  Peter's  keys,  some,  I  say,  as  well  before 
Luther's  time  as  since,  have  gathered  this  general  doc 
trine — that  the  visible  church  hath  only  power  to  de 
clare  who  are  separated  or  excommunicated  ipso  facto 
from  the  holy  catholic  church  ;  she  hath  no  power  so 
to  separate  or  excommunicate  any  excommunicatione 
majori,  "  by  the  greater  excommunication,"  unless  they 
have  first  excommunicated  themselves,  or  voided  their 
hopes  or  interest  in  the  holy  catholic  church  by  here 
tical  positions  or  opinion,  or  by  lewd  and  scandalous 
misdemeanors. 

Of  this  opinion  was  that  famous  Weselius,  which 
was  intituled  lux  mundi  before  Luther  arose,  or  the 
light  of  the  gospel  which  we  now  enjoy  did  break 
forth.  But  though  the  doctrine  be  true,  yet  he,  and 
such  as  follow  him,  extend  the  truth  of  it  a  little  too 
far,  and  beyond  its  proper  subject.  There  is  a  mean 
between  this  opinion,  and  the  contrary  extreme  of  the 
Romanist,  which  cannot  be  found  out,  without  some 
division  of  such  errors,  or  other  causes,  as  either  justly 
deserve,  or  at  least  may  be  pretended  to  deserve  ex 
communication,  or  utter  separation  from  the  visible 
church. 

Some  errors  in  divinity,  as  we  say,  are  heresies  ex 
specie  i  of  so  deadly  a  nature,  that  they  induce  a  sepa 
ration  from  the  holy  catholic  faith,  even  in  their  very 
first  degree.  Of  this  rank  are  all  such  errors  in  reli 
gion  as  are  directly  opposite  or  contrary  to  those  fun 
damental  points  whose  positive  belief  is  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  which  he  that  believes  not,  is  infidelis  se- 
cundum  infidelitatem  puree  negationis,  that  is,  such 
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an  infidel  as  they  are  which  cannot  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  or  Ten  Commandments  by  heart, 
or  know  not  the  general  contents  of  them  ;  and  which 
peremptorily  to  deny,  or  contradict,  doth  argue  infide- 
litatem  pravte  dispositions  s,  an  infidelity  of  contra 
diction.  We  say  in  logic,  every  contrariety,  if  it  he  355 
direct  arid  full,  doth  necessarily  include  a  contradic 
tion,  as  he  that  saith  Nix  est  alba,  "  Snow  is  white," 
doth  as  fully  contradict  him  that  saith  Nix  est  nigra, 
"  Snow  is  black,"  as  he  that  should  say  Nix  non  est 
nigra,  "  Snow  is  not  black."  For  album  esse,  "  to  be 
white,"  is  somewhat  more  than  non  esse  nigrum,  "  riot 
to  be  black."  The  rule  is  appliable  in  divinity,  arid  of 
good  use  in  this  present  argument.  If  not  to  believe 
there  is  one  God,  if  not  to  believe  that  this  one  God  is 
the  author  of  goodness,  and  the  rewarder  of  such  as 
seek  him,  be  infidelitas  puree  negationis,  a  privative 
infidelity,  and  argue  an  absolute  privation  of  life  spi 
ritual  ;  then  to  believe  there  be  more  gods  than  one, 
or  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  goodness,  but  it  is  all 
one  whether  we  serve  him  or  serve  him  not,  is  an 
error  ex  specie,  in  its  kind  heretical  and  deadly.  If  it 
be  infidelitas  puree  negationis,  an  infidelity  privative 
not  to  believe  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  (as  certainly 
it  is,  for  all  such  as  do  not  believe  it  are  infidels,)  then 
to  be  but  positively  persuaded  that  Christ  is  not  truly 
man,  is  an  error  ex  specie,  heretical,  a  deadly  heresy, 
infidelitas  pravce  dispositionis,  an  infidelity  of  contra 
diction  or  contrariety.  Again,  if  not  to  believe  the 
Son  of  God  is  truly  God,  or  if  not  to  believe  that  this 
true  Son  of  God  was  incarnate  for  us,  necessarily 
argue  a  privation  of  life  spiritual,  arid  be  (as  we  say) 
infidelitas  puree  negationis,  a  privative  infidelity ; 
then  if  any  man  which  acknowledgeth  Christ  be  of 
opinion  that  he  is  riot  as  truly  God  as  he  is  man,  this 
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man,  by  entertaining  such  an  opinion,  doth  undoubt 
edly  separate  and  disunite  himself  from  the  holy  bond 
of  catholic  faith,  and,  by  consequence,  stands  excom 
municated  ipso  facto  from  the  holy  catholic  church, 
and  deprived  of  the  communion  of  saints,  whether  the 
visible  church  doth  her  duty  or  no  in  depriving  him 
of  all  communion  with  herself  or  with  her  members, 
yea,  though  the  pastors  or  governors  of  the  visible 
church  could  by  bribery  or  other  sinister  respects  be 
misswayed,  if  riot  to  abet  or  maintain  him  in  it,  yet  to 
use  connivance  towards  him. 

Now  of  all  such  errors  as  are  ex  specie  heretical, 
and  necessarily  induce  a  separation  or  disunion  from 
the  holy  catholic  faith  or  church,  the  former  assertion 
of  Weselius  is  true ;  to  wit,  '  That  the  visible  church 
doth  not  by  her  authority  cut  them  off  from  being 
members  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  but  only  declare 
them  to  be  no  members  of  that  church.'  And  of  all 
persons  excommunicated  by  the  visible  church,  or  that 
separate  themselves  from  the  visible  church  for  fear  of 
being  censured  upon  these  causes  or  occasions,  the 
former  maxims  are  universally  true.  There  is  no 
hope  of  salvation  for  them  until  they  return  again  into 
the  bosom  of  the  visible  church  by  unfeigned  sorrow, 
and  by  true  submission  and  repentance.  Yet  suppose 
they  never  return  again  to  the  visible  church,  they  are 
not  therefore  deprived  of  salvation  because  they  are 
extra  ecclesiam  visibilem,  "  out  of  the  visible  church," 
but  because  they  were  cast  or  went  out  of  it,  upon 
such  causes  or  occasions  as  did  first  make  them  to  be 
extra  ecclesiam  sanctam  et  catholicam,  "'out  of  the 
holy  and  catholic  church.'5  Or  in  case  by  repentance 
they  return  again  into  the  visible  church,  whence  they 
were  cast  out,  and  obtain  salvation  ;  yet  are  they  not 
therefore  saved  because  they  are  in  the  visible  church. 
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save  only  as  it  is  the  mean  or  an  instrument  of  re 
uniting  them  unto  the  holy  catholic  church,  or  of 
ingrafting  them  into  Christ. 

Other  opinions  or  errors  in  religion  there  be,  that  be 
ex  specie  very  dangerous,  yet  not  deadly,  unless  they 
be  in  a  high  degree,  or  perhaps  in  the  highest  degree 
not  deadly  in  themselves,  unless  they  be  mingled  with 
some  spice  of  some  other  pertinacy  or  disobedient  hu 
mour  more  than  ariseth  merely  from  the  strength  or  856 
habit  of  the  error,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  object 
about  which  the  error  is.  To  be  persuaded  that  the 
blessed  Virgin  did  not  continue  so  pure  a  virgin  (all 
her  lifetime)  after  our  Saviour's  birth  as  she  was 
before,  is  certainly  an  error  ex  specie,  very  dangerous  ; 
yet  nothing  so  deadly  as  the  error  of  Eutyches,  which 
held  that  our  Saviour  Christ  did  not,  after  his  resur 
rection  and  glorification,  continue  as  truly  man  as  he 
was  before. 

So  long  as  a  man  holds  errors  of  this  second  rank 
only  to  himself,  being  not  sufficiently  enlightened  by 
the  messengers  of  truth  to  discern  their  danger,  nor 
admonished  by  pastoral  authority  to  abandon  them, 
as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  soul-sick,  so  it  is  not 
safe  to  affirm  that  he  is  sick  of  them  unto  death,  no 
not  after  the  second  or  third  monition,  unless  his  mo 
nitions  be  seasoned  or  tempered  with  a  large  measure 
of  fatherly  and  loving  instructions,  grounded  upon  per 
spicuity  of  truth.  Frequent  contempt  or  neglect  of 
such  admonitions,  though  it  be  in  matters  not  altoge 
ther  deadly,  may  induce  a  separation  from  the  holy 
catholic  faith,  unto  which  nothing  is  more  opposite 
than  disobedience  in  cases  wherein  obedience  by  the 
law  of  God  is  due. 

5.  Every  one  that   is  not  rooted  in  faith,  and  not 
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truly  ingrafted  in  Christ,  although  for  speculative 
opinions  he  be  an  orthodox,  yet  is  he  in  respect  of  sal 
vation  but  as  an  embryon,  or  as  the  seed  or  homoge- 
neal  element  from  which  vegetables  or  living  bodies 
spring.  Now  among  such  seeds  or  models  of  vege 
tables  or  sensitive  bodies  as  are  not  yet  organized,  or, 
being  organized,  are  not  truly  informed  or  quickened, 
some  may  be  so  inwardly  or  deeply  tainted,  that  no 
benignity  of  native  soil,  no  comfort  of  sun,  no  refresh 
ing  of  wholesome  winds  or  dew  of  heaven,  can  quicken 
or  give  them  specincal  perfection  :  other  seeds  there 
are  of  the  same  kind,  which  though  tainted,  yet  they 
are  riot  so  deeply  tainted  but  that  they  might  be  organ 
ized  or  quickened  by  such  comforts  or  cherishments 
as  could  not  revive  the  former ;  albeit,  even  the  latter 
also  are  certain  shortly  to  perish,  if  they  be  trans 
planted  from  a  good  soil  to  a  bad,  or  be  exposed  to 
noisome  winds,  or  other  uncomfortable  occurrences  or 
contagious  adherents.  Now  every  error  (as  was  inti 
mated  before)  in  matters  of  religion  is  a  tainting,  or 
an  infection  or  sickness  of  the  soul  ;  and  of  errors, 
some  are  so  deadly,  that  neither  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  nor  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  committed 
to  her  custodies,  (though  imparted  in  as  ample  manner 
as  she  can  distribute,)  can  revive  or  quicken  the  parties 
tainted  with  them.  Other  errors  again  there  be  not 
so  dangerous  in  their  kind,  or  not  so  full  grown,  but 
that  the  parties  tainted  with  them  may  retain  or  re 
cover  life,  so  they  may  continue  in  the  visible  church, 
arid  enjoy  the  communion  of  saints,  and  participate 
with  them  in  the  word  of  life,  in  devout  prayers,  and 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  sacraments.  Howbeit,  even 
these  errors  also  become  deadly,  if  the  parties  in  whom 
they  settle  be  with  Hagar  and  Ishmael  cast  out  of 
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Abraham's  family  into  the  wilderness,  or  be  con 
strained  to  dwell  in  Mesech,  or  to  have  their  habita 
tion  amongst  the  tents  of  Kedar. 

Now  in  respect  of  such  as  are  cast  out  of  the  visible 
church,  because  they  will  not  abandon  or  cast  out  such 
naughty,  though  not  deadly  opinions  out  of  their  souls, 
the  former  rule  of  Weselius  concerning  excommunica 
tion  fails,  if  it  be  extended  as  far  as  some  have  done 
it.  For  some  have  taught,  or  by  their  speeches  given 
others  just  occasion  to  conceive  their  meaning  to  be, 
that  the  visible  church  hath  only  a  declarative  sen 
tence  in  all  excommunications;  whereas  this  rule  is 
to  be  restrained  unto  excommunications  only  of  the 
former  rank,  that  is,  such  as  are  directed  against  ma- 857 
nifest  heresies  ex  specie,  heretical  and  deadly.  To 
kill  a  man  already  dead  in  heresy,  the  church  cannot, 
but  only  declare  him  to  be  dead.  The  visible  church, 
notwithstanding,  hath  power  simply  and  absolutely  to 
excommunicate  some  of  her  members,  albeit  it  doth 
not  fully  appear  unto  her  whether  the  opinions  where 
with  their  souls  are  tainted  do  either  necessarily  in 
duce  or  argue  a  schism  or  separation  from  the  holy 
catholic  faith.  Yea,  though  this  point  be  doubtful,  or 
though  it  be  more  probable  that  the  opinions  as  held 
by  them  do  not  induce  a  separation  from  the  holy 
catholic  church  or  faith  ;  yet  may  the  visible  church 
use  her  authority  of  binding  them,  before  they  have 
bound  themselves,  arid  deprive  them  of  all  communion 
with  the  sound  and  orthodox  members  of  the  church, 
lest  haply  they  might  by  their  vicinity  infect  others. 
It  would  argue  more  folly  than  pity,  or  at  least  more 
pity  than  discretion,  or  wholesome  discipline,  if  the 
church  should  be  indulgent  to  such  as  are  over  in 
dulgent  to  their  naughty  opinions  or  lewd  affections, 
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especially  if  they  hurt  others  either  by  mispersuasion 
or  ill  example. 

6.  Now  of  all  and  every  party  that  is  cast  out  of  the 
church  upon  these  occasions,  the  former  maxim,  extra 
ecclesiam  non  est  salus,  "  out  of  the  church  is  no  sal 
vation,"  is  most  true.  The  most  wholesome  and  most 
effectual  medicine  that  can  be  applied  unto  souls  sick 
of  this  sickness,  is  to  be  instant  in  denouncing  unto 
them,  that  albeit  they  be  not  as  yet  spiritually  dead, 
yet  there  is  small  hope  of  life,  unless  they  seek  read- 
mission  with  sighs  and  tears  into  the  bosom  of  the 
visible  church.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  such  as 
do  not  in  time  seek  their  read  mission  by  repentance  do 
therefore  perish,  because  they  are  separated  from  the 
visible  church,  yet  do  they  not  perish  quatenus  sepa- 
rantur  a  visibili  ecclesia,  sed  quatenus  separantur  ab 
ecclesia  sancta  catholica,  that  is,  their  separation  from 
the  visible  church  is  a  pnrvial  disposition  to  the  spi 
ritual  death,  or  such  a  cause  of  it  as  the  pilot's  ab 
sence  is  to  the  passengers'  whose  company  he  hath  for 
their  misdemeanors  abandoned  ;  yet  doth  not  their  spi 
ritual  death  properly  consist  in  this  separation,  nor 
immediately  and  instantly  result  from  it,  but  it  con 
sists  in  or  immediately  results  from  their  separation 
from  the  holy  catholic  faith  and  church  ;  unto  both 
which  the  visible  church  wherein  they  lived,  so  they 
had  still  remained  in  the  bosom  of  it,  might  have 
united  or  wedded  their  souls,  or  yet  may  reunite  them, 
so  they  will  with  submissive  or  hearty  repentance 
return  unto  it. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Declaring^  by  one  special  instance,  the  particular  manner  and 
opportunities  by  which  the  church  visible  or  representative 
did  first  encroach  upon  the  royal  attributes  of  the  holy 
catholic  and  apostolic  church.  For  what  causes  Christians 
may  separate  themselves,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  sepa 
rated  from  any  visible  church,  whereof  they  were  sometimes 
members. 

1.  FROM  this  distinction  of  errors  in  religion,  which 
either  deserve  or  may  be   pretended    to  deserve   the 
sentence    of  excommunication,  we   may  discover  the 
manner  how  the  great  monster  with  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns,  the  grand  mystery  of  iniquity,  was  brought 
forth   out  of  the   womb   of  the    visible,  and,   as   the 
Romanists  call  it,  the  catholic  church. 

The  manner  was  thus :  seeing  the  ancient  and  or 
thodox  fathers  had  in  the  name  arid  power  of  the  holy  858 
catholic  and  apostolic  church  (as  they  were  in  duty 
bound)  excommunicated  the  Encratists,  Eutychians, 
Arians,  Nestorians,  &c.,  which  had  manifestly  excom 
municated  or  divorced  themselves  from  the  holy  ca 
tholic  faith  by  adherence  to  their  wicked  opinions,  the 
successors  of  these  holy  bishops,  in  place  of  authority, 
but  not  in  holiness  and  understanding  in  matters  spi 
ritual,  took  upon  them  to  pronounce  the  like  censure 
upon  every  opinion  which  they  disliked,  and  expected 
the  whole  visible  church  should  hold  the  persons  of 
men  whom  they  excommunicated,  though  (God  wot) 
upon  most  dislike  occasions,  in  as  great  execration  as 
those  whom  the  ancient  fathers  excommunicated. 

2.  A  notable  instance  to  justify  this  assertion  we 
have  in  the  seventh  synod,  or  second  Nicerie  council. 
The  point  in  debate  was,  whether  such   prelates  and 
other  ministers  as  had  favoured  the  iconoclastcc,  and 
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withstood  the  worshipping  of  images,  were  to  be  re 
ceived  again  into  the  church,  and  to  be  restored  to 
their  dignity,  upon  their  submission.  The  books  being 
produced,  by  which  it  did  appear  that  Athariasius, 
Cyril,  and  other  ancient  pillars  of  the  orthodoxal 
church,  had  received  notorious  heretics  into  their 
favour  and  communion  again,  a  bishop  of  the  province 
of  Sicilia  learnedly  puts  in  this  exception  or  caveat : 

"  The  canons  of  the  blessed  fathers  which  hitherto 
have  been  produced,  were  enacted  against  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Encratists,  and  Ariansm ;  but  as  for  the 
masters  of  this  present  heresy,  in  what  rank  shall  we 
place  them  ?" 

Upon  which  a  deacon  of  the  same  church  and  pro 
vince  propounds  this  question  : 

"  Whether  is  this  new  sprung  heresy  greater  or  less 
than  those  heresies  which  have  been  before  itn?" 

To  all  which,  the  great  Herod  of  Constantinople, 
Tharasius,  being  reconciled  quoad  hcsc  to  the  Roman 
Pilate,  pope  Adrian,  makes  this  learned  answer  ;  "Evil 
is  always  the  same,  always  equal."  "  This  is  true," 
saith  Epiphanius0,  (the  venerable  deacon  of  the  most 
holy  church  of  Catanes,  vicar  or  deputy  for  the  most 
holy  blessed  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Sardinia,)  "  but 
especially  true  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  matters  con 
cerning  the  church,  from  whose  decrees  to  swerve,  in 
matters  great  or  small,  is  all  one,  seeing  the  divine 


m    Qui   hactenus  lecti   beato-  sanctissimus    patriarchas    dixit ; 

rum  patrum  canories,  de  Nova-  Malum    perpetuo    idem     est    et 

tianis,     Encratistis,    et    Arianis  aequale. 

dati   sunt :   liujus  autem  ha-resis  °  Epiphanius  venerabilis  Dia- 

magistros  quo  loco  habebimus?  conns  sanctissimae  Catanes  eccle- 

n  Maxim  e  autem  in  rebus  ec-  siae,etvicarius,  beatissimiThomiE 

clesiasticis,   in  quarum    decretis  arcbiepiscopi    Sardinia?,    inquit ; 

turn  parvis  turn    magnis    errare  Minorne  est   quae  nunc    novata 

idem  est,  si  quidem  in  utrisque  est  hueresis,   an   major  illis  qum 

lex    divina   violatur.     Tharasius  hactenus  fuere  ? 
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law  is  violated  in  both  cases."  And  after  him,  one 
John,  a  venerable  monk,  (vicegerent  for  the  oriental 
thrones,)  as  if  his  part  had  been  to  act  the  parasite  in 
the  comedy,  and  to  turn  magnets  into  ingentes,  gave 
this  verdict;  "This  heresy  is  worse  than  all  other 
heresies,  arid  of  all  evils  the  very  worst i',"  &c.  But 
was  this  great  patriarch  Tharasius  so  stoically  sense 
less,  as  riot  to  be  offended  with  this  illiterate  rough 
shod  ass,  that  thus  would  claw  him  like  a  spaniel? 
For  if  this  heresy  were  worse  than  all  other  heresies, 
or  the  worst  of  evils,  the  most  excellently  illiterate 
patriarch  arid  the  venerable  deacon  were  grossly  over 
seen  in  their  sentence,  "  that  all  errors  or  heresies  in 
matters  ecclesiastic  were  equal."  Or  will  any  Chris 
tian  be  so  senselessly  partial,  as  to  think  that  this  illite 
rate  factious  council  could  be  prophets  or  doctors  infal 
lible  in  their  conclusions,  when  they  bewray  them 
selves  to  be  gross  heretics,  or  more  than  heathenish 
Stoics  in  the  premises,  that  malum  semper  est  idem  et 
tequale,  "that  evil  is  always  the  same,  always  equal." 
Thus  by  the  selfsame  stroke  of  authority,  by  which 
this  council  did  de  facto  thrust  all  other  out  of  the 
visible  church  that  would  riot  worship  images,  they 
have  declared  themselves  to  be  excommunicated  de 
jure  from  the  holy  catholic  church. 

3.  In  this  assertion,  the  ancient  fathers  unanimously 
accord,  that  defection  or  swerving  from  the  catholic  859 
faith  doth  exclude  men  from  the  catholic  church,  and 
by  consequence  from  salvation  ;  but  about  the  extent 
or  precise  limits  of  holy  catholic  faith,  or  about  the 
exact  list  of  articles  to  be  believed,  their  concord  is  not 


P  Joannes  venerabilis  mona-  malorum    omnium    pessima    ut- 

c-lius    locum    tenens    thronorum  pote  quac  O3conomiam  Servatoris 

orirntalium  clixit :    Haeresis  ista  nostri     subvertat.  —  Synod.    7. 

omnibus    haeresibus    pejor    est,  Act.  i.  torn,  xviii.  273. 
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so  general.  What  particular  opinions  did  induce  or 
argue  a  defection  from  catholic  faith,  or  divorce  from 
the  catholic  church,  was  never  consented  upon  by  the 
ancient  fathers,  nor  could  their  joint  authority  in  this 
case  be  so  great  as  in  the  former.  The  later  ages  of 
such  as  in  respect  of  us  are  ancient,  are  in  this  point 
various  and  superstitious.  But  of  the  use  and  effects, 
or  just  causes  of  excommunication,  we  shall  have  occa 
sion  to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  The  rules 
most  pertinent  to  our  present  business,  arid  which 
serve  as  an  entry  to  the  main  controversy  betwixt  us 
and  the  Romanists,  are  two : 

4.  The  former  immediately  concerns  prelates  or 
church  governors.  They  are  always  to  remember, 
that  this  power  is  given  them,  not  for  destruction,  or 
to  shew  their  own  greatness,  but  for  the  edification  of 
others,  and  therefore  never  to  be  used  but  upon  special 
and  weighty  occasions.  He  that  strikes  fiercely  with 
his  spiritual  sword  at  feathers,  doth  always  either 
wound  himself  or  wrest  his  arm ;  neither  is  it  safe  to 
measure  the  justice  of  prelates'  proceedings  by  the 
event ;  or  to  collect,  that  God  doth  approve  their  sen 
tence,  because  the  party  sentenced  by  them  may  often 
come  to  a  woful  or  fearful  end.  They  may  die  in 
their  sins,  and  God's  justice  may  be  manifest  in  the 
manner  of  their  death,  and  yet  for  all  this  their  blood 
may  be  required  at  their  hands  which  did  thus  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  'iron ,  or  feed  them,  as  the  apostle 
says,  with  the  sword,  when  they  should  have  nou 
rished  them  with  the  milk  of  the  gospel,  or  at  least 
have  used  salutari  severitate,  wholesome  severity  to 
wards  them.  The  second  caveat  concerns  private 
men ;  and  it  is,  that  they  be  more  unwilling  to  sepa 
rate  themselves  from  the  visible  church,  than  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  commonwealth  wherein  they  live. 
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The  occasions  of  voluntary  separation  ought  to  be 
more  weighty  and  heinous,  in  respect  of  the  parties 
from  whom  they  voluntarily  separate  themselves,  than 
are  the  causes  of  excommunication,  for  which  inferiors 
are  violently,  yet  justly  separated  from  the  church  by 
their  governors.  Cato,  as  one  saith,  could  not  have 
committed  so  heinous  a  murder  by  killing  another 
man,  as  by  killing  himself;  for  I  think  it  had  scarce 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  killed  any  Roman  that 
had  less  deserved  death  than  himself  did  ;  yet  riot  in 
this  respect  only,  but  simply  and  absolutely,  it  was  a 
greater  sin  in  him,  and  is  more  unlawful  for  any  man, 
to  kill  himself  than  to  kill  another.  The  rule  is  as 
true  in  this  point  of  spiritual  murder;  that  is,  of  un 
lawful  separation  (active  or  passive)  from  the  visible 
church.  Though  it  be  a  grievous  sin  in  governors  to 
deprive  their  inferiors  of  all  communion  with  the  vi 
sible  church  upon  light  and  unnecessary  occasions, 
yet  it  is  a  greater  sin  in  inferiors  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  same  communion  upon  the  same  or  like  occa 
sions,  especially  if  they  be  not  certain  elsewhere  to 
enjoy  the  like  or  equivalent  communion  without  dis 
turbance.  Such  as  intend  a  separation  must  always 
respect,  as  well  terminum  ad  quern,  as  terminum  a 
quo,  whom  they  go  to,  as  from  whom  they  depart. 
It  is  a  motto  better  befitting  Christians  in  violent  per 
secutions  by  heathens  than  in  voluntary  separation 
from  Christian  churches,  Quos  fug'unn  habeo,  quo  fit- 
giam  non  habeo ;  "  I  know  from  whom  I  fly,  but 
whither  to  fly  I  know  not."  To  forsake  the  church 
wherein  we  have  been  baptized,  for  the  foul  abuses 
that  we  know  by  experience  to  be  committed  in  it,  86'0 
before  we  be  certain  in  what  other  church  we  may  be 
admitted,  in  which  there  is  not  in  some  kind  or  other 
the  like  or  worse  abuses,  or  more  uusufferablc  griev- 
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ances,  were  as  desperate  a  madness,  as  for  a  pas 
senger  to  leap  into  the  sea,  because  he  knew  the  ship 
wherein  he  sailed,  and  the  company  with  whom  he 
must  necessarily  converse,  were  deeply  infected  with  a 
deadly  pestilence.  And  thus  to  do  were  a  desperate 
prank,  unless  the  party  adventuring  had  very  great 
skill  in  swimming,  and  were  withal  within  ken  of 
some  comfortable  shore  or  harbour. 

All  this  may  seem  to  make  for  our  adversaries,  or 
at  least  against  our  forefathers,  which  were  sometimes 
members  of  the  visible  Romish  church,  but  did  either 
voluntarily  separate  themselves  from  it,  or  suffer  them 
selves  to  be  thrust  out  of  it,  whenas  they  might  have 
retained  communion  with  it,  so  they  would  have  em 
braced  their  doctrine.  Besides  the  danger  of  separa 
tion  from  it,  both  they  arid  we  have  felt  the  severest 
strokes  of  the  spiritual  sword  of  excommunication 
which  the  governors  of  the  Romish  church  could 
reach  us. 

5.  The  branches  of  the  main  controversy  betwixt 
that  church  and  ours  are  two :  the  first,  '  Whether 
the  reasons  which  moved  our  forefathers  to  depart 
from  that  church,  or  not  to  embrace  her  doctrines, 
were  just  and  necessary.' 

The  second,  '  Whether  our  forefathers,  being  how 
soever  separated  from  it,  had  commission,  full  power, 
and  just  authority  from  God  to  unite  themselves  into 
a  true  visible  church  ;  whether  they  did  rightly  pursue 
such  warrant  or  commission  as  they  had  ;  and  whether 
they  and  we  have  been  arid  are  a  true  visible  church.' 
The  just  and  necessary  reasons  for  which  men  (whe 
ther  few  or  many)  may  and  ought  to  separate  them 
selves  from  any  visible  church  are  in  general  two: 
the  first,  because  they  are  urged  or  constrained  to 
profess  or  believe  some  points  of  doctrine,  or  to  adven- 
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ture  upon  some  practices,  which  are  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  faith,  or  law  of  God ;  and  are  either  ex  specie 
or  c\r  gradu  et  cumulo,  either  for  their  specifical  qua 
lity  or  for  their  burden  or  number,  so  heretical  and 
deadly,  that  they  necessarily  induce  a  separation  from 
the  holy  and  catholic  faith,  without  which  the  church 
can  neither  be  holy  nor  catholic. 

The  second,  in  case  they  are  utterly  deprived  of 
freedom  of  conscience  in  professing  what  they  inwardly 
believe,  or  be  bereft  of  some  other  means  either  alto 
gether  necessary  or  most  expedient  to  salvation,  both 
which  may  be  had  in  some  other  visible  church.  In 
this  latter  case,  that  rule  of  our  apostle  given  unto 
servants  is  true :  Let  every  wan  abide  in  the  same 
calling  wherein  he  was  called.  Art  thou  called  being 
a  servant  ?  care  not  for  it :  but  if  thou  mayest  be 
made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the 
Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman :  like 
wise  also  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ's  ser 
vant.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  not  ye  the  ser 
vants  of  men.  1  Cor.  vii.  20 — 23.  Although  we  were 
persuaded  that  we  could  communicate  with  such  a 
church  without  evident  danger  of  damnation,  yet  inas 
much  as  we  cannot  so  communicate  with  it  upon  any 
better  terms  than  legal  servants  or  bondslaves  do 
with  their  masters,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  and 
religious  discretion,  when  lawful  occasions  and  oppor 
tunities  are  offered,  to  use  our  liberty,  and  to  seek  our 
freedom,  rather  than  to  live  in  bondage. 
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That  our  forefathers  separation  from  the  Romish  church  was 
mofit  lawful  and  just)  both  in  respect  of  prince  and  state, 
and  in  respect  of  every  private  person  which  feared  God,  or 
sought  to  retain  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  faith. 

1.  WHEN  we  debate  the  lawfulness  of  our  fore 
fathers'  separation  from  the  Romish  church,  we  mean 
the  then  Romish  church  as  visible. 

Now  unto  the  constitution  of  an  entire  and  com 
plete  visible  church,  there  is  required,  first,  an  unity  of 
faith  and  doctrine ;  secondly,  an  unity  of  discipline  or 
coactive  laws,  but  especially  an  unity  of  subordination 
to  one  independent  judicature. 

Unity  in  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  is  more  es 
sential  to  the  church  as  it  is  holy  and  catholic,  that  is, 
as  it  is  orthodoxal. 

Unity  of  laws  or  discipline,  or  of  independent  judi 
cature,  is  more  essential,  and  more  necessary  to  the 
church,  as  visible.  Hence,  as  we  said  before,  there  be 
as  many  distinct  visible  churches  as  there  be  inde 
pendent  judicatures,  or  supreme  tribunals  ecclesiastic. 
Unto  a  catholic  church,  or  unto  a  church  visibly  ca 
tholic,  such  as  the  Romanists  believe  their  church  to 
be,  both  kinds  of  unity  are  necessary. 

Whether  this  unity  of  discipline,  full  power  of  juris 
diction,  or  independent  judicature,  be  seated  in  one 
person  or  more,  that  is,  whether  the  form  of  eccle 
siastical  government  be  aristocratical  or  monarchical, 
is  in  our  divinity  all  one.  The  unity  and  conformity 
may  be  as  complete  and  perfect  the  one  way  as  the 
other.  But  the  Romanists,  the  English  priests,  and 
Jesuits,  do  not  only  hold  this  unity  of  independent 
judicature  to  be  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
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visible  catholic  church,  but  that  it  must  of  necessity 
be  radically  in  one  person,  to  wit,  in  the  pope,  on 
whom,  as  upon  the  head  and  fountain,  the  unity  of 
the  holy  catholic  visible  church  doth  depend  ;  and  for 
this  reason  they  put  his  holiness  in  the  definition  of 
the  holy  catholic  church,  as  you  heard  before  out  of 
cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  the  author  of  the  Antidote. 
So  that  the  pope's  supremacy  hath  the  same  place 
in  the  whole  visible  church,  as  every  sunimuw  genus 
in  his  proper  predicament.  As  nothing  can  be  truly 
said  to  be  in  the  predicament,  unless  it  participate  the 
nature  or  definition  of  the  summum  genus,  so  none 
by  this  doctrine  can  be  a  true  member  of  the  holy 
church,  unless  he  be  subordinate  to  the  pope ;  or  as 
no  man  can  come  to  the  Father,  but  by  the  Son,  so 
none  can  come  unto  the  Son,  but  by  this  holy  father 
the  pope.  Every  one  must  be  visibly  united  unto  him, 
and  to  his  laws,  before  he  can  be  mystically  or  spirit 
ually  united  unto  Christ. 

Howbeit,  by  putting  the  pope  in  the  definition  of 
the  holy  catholic  church,  with  intention  thereby  to 
exclude  us  from  it  who  deny  his  authority,  they  en 
tangle  and  fetter  themselves  in  another  point  of  great 
consequence  betwixt  us  and  them  ;  of  which  advan 
tage  we  shall  make  some  better  use  hereafter.  The 
sum  of  our  present  dispute  is  this  : 

As  professing  of  unity  with  the  Romish  church  in 
all  points  of  faith  which  that  church  teacheth,  doth 
necessarily  induce  a  disunion  or  separation  from  the 
holy  catholic  faith  and  church;  so  the  acknowledg- 862 
ment  of  such  subordination  as  is  required  unto  the 
head  of  it,  in  matters  of  discipline  or  jurisdiction,  in- 
duceth  flat  rebellion,  or  high  treason,  against  all  free 
states  or  kingdoms  Christian. 

2.  The  reasons  which  moved  our  forefathers  to  for- 
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sake  the  visible  Romish  church,  or  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  forsaken  by  it,  and  withhold  us  from  returning 
to  it,  were  and  are  in  two  respects  most  necessary  and 
just.  Just  they  were,  and  are  necessary,  first,  on  the 
behalf  of  every  private  man  that  had  or  hath  a  care  of 
conscience  arid  religion  ;  secondly,  on  behalf  of  prince 
and  state,  in  respect  of  Christian  and  religious  policy. 
And  first  of  the  reasons  in  behalf  of  king  and  state ; 
their  positions  which  induce  rebellion  against  free 
states  and  kingdoms,  arid  which,  were  they  jointly 
admitted,  would  leave  supereminent  or  royal  majesty 
only  a  naked  title,  without  any  reality  of  sovereignty 
or  jurisdiction,  are  two. 

First,  that  the  spiritual  power  is  above  all  secular 
or  civil  power.  And  this  assertion,  were  it  rightly 
limited,  is  in  itself  orthodoxal.  But  the  more  ortho- 
doxal  it  is  in  itself,  the  more  deadly  it  makes  the 
second  position,  unto  which  they  seek  to  wed  it. 

The  second  position  is,  that  this  supreme  arid  spi 
ritual  power  is  totally  seated  in  the  clergy,  as  in  a 
body  distinct  from  the  body  politic;  yea  the  most  of 
them  hold  the  plenitude  of  this  power  to  be  in  the 
pope,  from  whom  all  spiritual  power  of  jurisdiction  is 
derived  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  after  the  same  man 
ner  as  jurisdiction  in  causes  temporal  is  derived  to 
inferior  magistrates  from  the  monarch  or  supreme 
majesty  in  every  kingdom. 

The  regiment  of  the  church,  as  they  say,  is  regimen 
monarchicum,  a  visible  monarchy,  of  which  the  pope 
is  the  visible  monarch.  As  the  spiritual  power  which 
the  church  of  Rome  or  pope  usurpeth  is  intensively 
most  absolute  and  independent,  so  is  the  object  of  it 
for  extension  most  transcendent  and  illirnited.  Pope 
Innocent  the  Third,  by  virtue  of  this  supposed  ple 
nary  power,  did  challenge  to  be  supreme  judge  in 
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censuring  or  punishing  mortal  sins :  Intendimus  decer- 
nere  de  peccato,  cujus  ad  no*  pertinet  sine  dubitatione 
censura,  et  (or  ut)  nullus  qui  sit  sance  mentis  ignorat, 
quiu  ad  qfficium  nostrum  spectet  de  quocunque  pec 
cato  mortali  compere  quemlibet  Chrixtianum,  cap. 
novit.  de  Judiciis.  "  We  intend,"  saith  he,  "  to  deter 
mine  concerning  sin,  the  censure  whereof  so  unques 
tionably  appertains  to  us,  that  no  man  well  in  his  wits 
can  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  power  or  office 
to  chastise  or  correct  every  Christian  man  for  any 
mortal  sin  of  what  kind  soever." 

But  if  in  this  cathedral  constitution  he  did  not  err, 
the  Christian  world  might  have  as  infallible  a  per 
petual  rule  for  guiding  millers'  hands  and  tailors' 
shears,  and  for  preventing  or  punishing  all  cozenage 
in  trades  or  crafts,  as  it  hath  for  ending  controversies 
in  matters  of  faith  or  divinity. 

3.  It  is  an  idle  and  frivolous  distinction  which  some 
canonists  have  framed,  to  solve  the  truth  of  this  pope's 
sentence  :  Aliud  est  de  re,  actione  aut  contractu  judi- 
care,  et  aliud  judicare  de  peccato;  "It  is  one  thing 
to  determine  of  the  action  or  contract,  another  to  de 
termine  or  judge  of  the  sin  committed."  For  as  father 
Paul  *i  excellently  observes,  quod  inseparable  est  dis- 
tinguunt,  "  they  put  a  diversity  without  a  difference." 
For  if  the  pope  may  judge  of  every  matter  or  contract 
as  it  is  a  sin,  I  hope  he  would  prohibit  it,  if  it  were  a 
sin,  and  compel  men  to  observe  his  edicts  or  prohibi 
tions.  And  doing  thus,  what  remains  to  be  done  by 
any  temporal  power,  whether  supreme  or  subordinate, 
but  only  to  look  on,  or  to  be  as  sheriffs  to  see  his  863 
decrees  put  in  execution,  or  to  be  his  hangman  or 

Q    See   this   point  excellently     (as  I  now  perceive)  is  translated 
handled    by  father   Paul,  whose      into  the  English  tongue. 
Apology  for  the  State  of  Venice 
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executioner.  No  magistrate  doth  punish  but  upon 
supposal  of  some  fault  or  sin  committed.  Lex  non  est 
justis  poslta,  saith  the  apostle,  sed  injustis — The  law 
punitive  is  not  given  against  the  just,  but  against  the 
unjust.  And  if  the  pope  might  be  supreme  judge  of 
every  mortal  sin,  every  malefactor  might  have  the 
benefit  of  appeal  unto  him  in  all  matters  criminal.  He 
might  punish  princes  for  making  unjust  laws,  or  for 
not  executing  such  laws  as  they  themselves  have  made, 
or  have  found  made  unto  their  hands  by  their  prede 
cessors,  or  as  he  shall  make,  or  appoint  them  to  make. 

4.  Again ;  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  the  pope 
hath  a  supreme  independent  power  to  make  coactive 
ecclesiastic  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  church ;  and 
inasmuch  as  all  temporal  power  is  subordinate  to  the 
power  spiritual,  which,  as  his  subjects  say,  is  ori 
ginally  and  plenary  in  himself,  he  may  by  virtue  of 
this  supreme  spiritual  power  disannul  all  such  laws  as 
any  temporal  state  or  kingdom  shall  make,  if  these  to 
his  holiness'  unerring  spirit  shall  seem  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God,  or  to  the  laws  ecclesiastic  made  by  him 
self  or  by  his  predecessors.  Now  in  case  any  temporal 
princes  or  states  shall,  after  some  monitions,  refuse  to 
repeal  such  laws  as  they  have  enacted,  but  he  dislikes, 
they  stand  obnoxious  ipso  facto  to  the  sentence  of 
excommunication. 

The  exercise  of  this  terrible  power  hath  been  within 
these  400  years  frequent  in  many  kingdoms,  and 
famous  of  late  against  the  Venetians.  That  ancient 
and  renowned  state  for  wisdom  and  gravity,  arid  of 
all  states  professing  Romish  faith  always  most  vene 
rable  for  devotion,  had  made  such  a  law,  as  the  law  of 
mortmain  here  in  England,  for  repressing  the  excess 
of  Levi's  portion,  which  was  become  like  a  huge  de 
formed  wen  in  a  fair  and  comely  body ;  and  being 
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admonished  by  the  pope  to  repeal  this  law,  arid  an 
other  edict  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
wherehy  the  unruly  clergy  within  their  territories 
were  subjected  to  the  censure  of  the  state,  because 
the  Venetians  would  not  ohey  his  monitions,  and  he- 
tray  their  ancient  liberties,  the  duke  and  senate  were 
excommunicated  by  his  holiness.  I  do  not  well  re 
member  whether  that  state  had  made  a  decree  that  no 
provision  should  be  carried  out  of  their  territories  to 
Ancona  ;  but  put  the  case  they  had  made  such  a  law  ; 
inasmuch  as  Ancona  is  a  city  which  belongs  to  Peter's 
patrimony,  a  seigniory  or  lordship  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  this  law  must  be  controllable  by  the  pope, 
because  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  church.  Arid  the  tem 
poral  sovereignty  of  Venice  must  submit  themselves 
unto  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  church, 
or  feel  the  stroke  of  Peter's  sword. 

5.  The  like  dreadful  consequence  of  these  dangerous 
principles  about  the  supremacy,  or  jurisdiction  spirit 
ual,  did  cause  divers  kings  of  this  land,  before  Henry 
VIII,  to  separate  themselves  arid  their  people  from 
the  visible  Romish  church  in  matters  of  jurisdiction, 
though  not  of  doctrine.  For  an  Englishman  to  have 
received  any  title  of  jurisdiction  from  the  pope,  or  any 
foreign  prelate  subject  unto  him,  was  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  this  laud  a  prccmunire*  .  I  will  only  touch 
so  much  of  the  Romish  church's  practice  in  this  state 
as  foreign  writers  have  taken  notice  of,  which  was 
enough  to  give  our  kings  just  occasion  to  make  such 
laws  of  pra'iinmlre  as  the  forecited  author  produceth. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Third  (presuming  upon  his 
former  rule,  that  it  belonged  unto  him,  dc  quociimine 
pcccato  wort  all  cor  ripen'  qucwlibct  Christ  tan  tun,  "  to 
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censure  or  punish  every  man  for  any  mortal  sin") 
charged  John,  king  of  England,  and  the  French  king, 
to  keep  the  church's  peace,  under  pain  of  his  curse. 
And  in  the  process  excommunicates  the  French  king 
for  taking  arms  against  king  John.  After,  the  same 
Innocent  the  Third  (upon  what  displeasure  I  know 
not)  excommunicates  king  John,  arms  the  French 
king  with  the  spiritual  sword  to  make  war,  authoriz 
ing  king  John's  own  natural  subjects  to  rebel  against 
him,  until  the  poor  king  was  brought  so  low,  that  he 
was  content  to  become  the  pope's  farmer  of  his  own 
kingdom ;  but  being  once  admitted  his  tenant,  and 
become  farmer  to  the  church  of  Rome,  his  privilege 
was  greater,  and  his  person  more  sacred,  than  it  had 
been  by  being  God's  vicegerent ;  for  the  council  of 
Lateran  excommunicated  all  such  as  did  or  should 
molest  or  vex  him,  so  long  as  he  remained  the  church's 
rent -gatherer.  This  strange  odds  hath  the  holiness  of 
that  church  of  other  things  which  by  God's  law  was 
counted  holy,  that  whatsoever  doth  but  touch  it,  nay, 
whatsoever  hath  but  vicinity  with  it,  and  relation  or 
reference  to  it,  straightway  becometh  holy,  and  capable 
of  greater  privileges  than  princes  or  the  Lord's  anointed 
are. 

6.  From  this  superexcellent  holiness  of  their  church, 
they  now  pretend  that  every  clergy  or  churchman  is 
exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  temporal ;  as  if  their  per 
sons  on  whom  the  pope  or  his  bishops  lay  their  holy 
hands  become  more  holy  and  sacred  than  royal  power 
itself,  which,  as  the  apostle  saith,  is  Jrom  God;  so  sa 
cred  and  holy,  that  no  temporal  sword  may  touch  them, 
lest  their  calling  should  be  polluted.  Some  professed 
reformers  of  their  school  divinity,  since  the  light  of 
the  gospel  brake  forth,  have  riot  been  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  plead  that  this  exemption  of  the  clergy 
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from  secular  jurisdiction  is  de  jure  divino,  "  by  divine 
law,"  and  ratified  by  that  text,  Spiritualix  homo  diju- 
dicat  omnia,  ipse  autem  a  nemine  judicatur — He  that 
is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is 
judged  of  no  man.  1  Cor.  ii.  15.  But  were  the  alle 
gation  true  or  pertinent,  either  there  should  be  no  spi 
ritual  men  besides  the  pope,  and  so  the  subject  of  the 
proposition  should  be  homo  singularis,  "one  man  only  ;" 
or  if  there  be  more  spiritual  men,  they  should  all  of 
them  be  popes  to  judge  all  others,  and  be  judged  of 
none,  no  not  of  the  pope  of  Rome  himself,  unless  he 
be  nobody  :  for  these  are  convertible  ;  Qui  omnes  dicit, 
nemiuem  excipit ;  qui  neminem  dicit,  omnes  excipit ; 
"  He  that  saith  all,  excepteth  none ;  and  he  that  saith 
none,  excepteth  all." 

But,  however,  if  all  clergymen  may  by  the  pope  be 
exempted  from  all  jurisdiction  temporal,  and  he  may 
make  as  many  clergymen  as  he  list,  or  list  to  be  made 
by  him,  and  make  such  laws  for  them  as  it  pleaseth 
him,  who  sees  not  how  easily  he  may  bereave  princes 
of  their  natural  subjects?  The  case  betwixt  them  is 
on  the  pope's  side  like  a  game  at  draughts  or  chess, 
wherein  the  one  party  hath  gotten  the  start  or  advan 
tage  to  make  as  many  kings  as  he  list,  and  the  other 
having  lost  his  opportunity  of  taking  the  like  ad 
vantage  must  be  sure  to  lose  the  game,  if  the  play  hold. 

7.  Again ;  seeing  they  make  the  pope  to  be  the 
supreme  head  in  all  causes  ecclesiastic  or  spiritual,  and 
over  all  ecclesiastic  persons,  I  see  no  reason  but  that 
every  priest  and  Jesuit  of  the  English,  Scottish,  and 
Irish  nation,  should  be  indicted  for  mocking  his  sacred 
majesty  as  often  as  they  instyle  him  their  sovereign 
lord.  For  every  one  that  in  good  earnest  calls  the  865 
king  his  lord  is  presumed  to  acknowledge  himself  to 
be  the  king's  subject.  Now  every  subject  is  a  subject 
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in  respect  of  jurisdiction.  To  be  the  king's  subject, 
and  not  to  be  subject  to  the  king's  jurisdiction,  implies 
a  contradiction  ;  so  that  in  final  conclusion,  for  Eng 
lish  priests  to  call  the  king  their  lord,  and  yet  to  pro 
fess  arid  believe  that  their  persons  belong  not  properly 
to  his  jurisdiction,  but  to  the  pope's,  is  all  one  as  if 
they  should  say,  '  Noah  indeed  was  Japhet's  father, 
and  Japhet  did  well  so  to  call  him  ;  but  Japhet  was 
not  Noah's  son,  nor  did  he  owe  him  any  filial  obe 
dience :'  as  certainly  he  did  not,  if  he  had  been  ex 
empted  from  Noah's  paternal  jurisdiction,  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  Romish  priests  are  from  jurisdic 
tion  temporal.  But  to  submit  the  whole  temporal 
power,  and  laws  made  by  it,  to  the  spiritual  power,  as 
it  resideth  in  the  pope,  is  to  make  all  princes  and 
monarchs  more  subject  unto  him  than  inferior  or  se 
cular  magistrates  are  to  them  ;  not  so  much  as  mean 
lords  in  fee,  but  mere  tenants  at  will. 

Yet  is  this  subjection  of  all  temporal  power  unto 
the  pope's  spiritual  power,  not  the  opinion  only  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  or  flattering  canonists  ;  even  their  civi 
lians  are  infected  with  this  heretical  and  traitorous 
doctrine.  Witness  that  otherwise  learned  and  inge 
nuous  civilian  Balthazar  Ayala,  sometimes  chief  justice 
.  of  the  Spanish  army  under  the  prince  of  Parma,  lib.  1. 
de  Jure  et  Officiis  Belli,  cap.  2.  §.  27. 

8.  If  we  put  both  these  positions  together,  to  wit, 
'  That  the  pope  hath  power  to  exempt  all  ecclesiastic 
persons  from  jurisdiction  temporal,  and  to  subject  all 
temporal  laws  to  spiritual  laws  of  his  making,'  we 
may  repeal  or  antiquate  an  ancient  and  usual  distinc 
tion  of  the  sword  spiritual  and  temporal.  For  by  these 
devices  they  have  put  such  a  spiritual  handle  upon 
the  temporal  sword,  and  given  the  pope  so  fast  hold 
of  it,  that  if  he  and  Christian  kings  should  at  any 
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time  fall  at  variance,  his  holiness  (so  long  as  this  doc 
trine  stands  authentic)  may  be  sure  to  have  the  draw 
ing  of  it,  and  poor  Christian  princes,  to  whom  the 
sword  by  right  (more  ancient  than  the  popedom  is) 
properly  belongs,  must  be  content  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  scabbard. 

For  these  and  many  like  reasons  our  forefathers' 
departure  from  the  visible  Romish  church  was  most 
just  and  necessary  on  the  behalf  of  prince  and  state, 
and  in  respect  of  lawful  and  Christian  policy. 

9-  The  reasons  on  the  behalf  of  every  private  man 
were  in  two  respects  again  most  necessary :  first,  be 
cause  that  church  did  and  doth  utterly  deny,  even  to 
her  own  children,  the  free  use  of  means,  either  alto 
gether  necessary,  or  most  expedient  to  salvation.  These 
she  will  riot  give  unto  her  own  children  ;  no,  nor  sell 
them  at  any  lower  rate  than  the  devil  sets  upon  his 
wares ;  that  is,  they  must  fall  down  and  worship  her. 

Secondly  and  principally,  because  the  church  did 
and  doth  rigidly  and  peremptorily  exact  our  belief 
and  profession  of  many  doctrinal  points,  and  upon 
such  belief  enjoin  many  practices,  of  both  which 
some  are  e.r  specie,  for  quality,  so  heretical  and  diabo 
lical,  others  ex  gradu  et  cumulo,  ^  for  degree  or  mul 
titude,"  so  deadly,  as  they  manifestly  induce  a  separa 
tion  from  the  holy  catholic  church,  or  necessarily 
argue  a  contradiction  to  the  holy  apostolic  and  primi 
tive  faith.  So  that  besides  the  excessive  price  which 
the  Romish  church  sets  upon  her  own  children's  n< 
sary  food,  they  may  not  eat  it  after  they  have  bought 866 
it,  unless  it  he  mingled  with  deadly  poison. 

The  doctrine  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  of  the 
church's  or  the  pope's  absolute  infallibility  in  matters 
of  faith  and  manners,  is  an  error  in  itself,  ('•>'  >: 

I  ,'* 
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heretical,  and  more  deadly  than  heathenism  ;  and  in- 
cludeth  infidelitatem  pravce  disposltloms,  "  infidelity 
of  contradiction,"  as  malignant  as  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews ;  and  the  consequent  of  it  is  an  entire  apostasy 
from  the  apostolic  faith.     This  I  have  elsewhere8  en 
deavoured  to  shew  at  large ;  the  sum  of  which  work 
shall,  by  God's  assistance,  be  recollected  in  this  trea 
tise.     I  now  meddle  only  with  this  transcendent  he 
resy,  as  it  is  diffused  through  other  errors.     The  very 
participation  of  it    is   as    the    pharisaical    leaven,   by 
which     all    other    erroneous    opinions    or    conjectures 
which  that  church   hath  sucked,  either  from  heretics 
of  old,   or   from   some   mistakings  or   misreadings   of 
ancient  fathers,  are  malignified  and  made  much  worse 
than  they  were  in  their  first  authors.     Our  first  in 
stance  shall  be  in  the  manifold  and  daily  transgres 
sions  of  that  rule  of  faith  given  by  our  apostle,  Rom. 
xiv.  5,  into  all  which  transgressions  this  doctrine  doth 
lead  and  draw  them  blindfold,  as  the  Philistines  did 
Samson  after  they  had  put  out  his  eyes.     The  apo 
stle's  rule  is,  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind.     And  this  full  persuasion  or  assurance 
of  faith   is  in   the  cases  there    mentioned    necessary, 
because  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  ver.  23.  This 
last  maxim  is  most  undoubtedly  true ;  and  the  former 
precept  most  exactly  to  be  observed  in  such  cases  as 
the  apostle  there  speaks  of;  that  is,  where  the  positive 
practice  (unless  our  warrant  be  authentic  in  itself,  and 
evident  to  us)  is  very  dangerous  or  deadly ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  forbearance  of  such  practice  is 
.,  either  safe,  or  not  prejudicial  to  our  souls,  but  to  our 
bodies  only,  or  estate  temporal.     But  in  what  cases 

*  In  the  third  book  upon  the  Creed,  section  the  last.  [vol.  ii.] 
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doth  the  authority  of  the  Romish  church,  where  it 
bears  sway,  draw  men  to  transgress  the  former  rules 
of  faith  or  conscience  ?  In  many. 

10.  To  rob  God  of  his  honour,  or  do  him  prejudice 
in  his  glorious  titles  of  mercy,  bounty,  and  the  like,  is 
unquestionably  a  grievous  sin ;  arid  being  such,  no 
doctrine  or  practice  ought  to  be  admitted  or  imposed 
upon  us  which  with  probability  may  induce  or  infer 
it;  especially  if  the  end  or  benefit  for  whose  attain 
ment  the  suspected  doctrine  or  practice  is  imagined 
behoveful  or  useful,  may  as  certainly  be  obtained  by 
some  other  more  safe  and  no  less  effectual  or  conve 
nient  means.  If  from  these  grounds  we  should  enter 
friendly  conference  with  an  ingenuous  papist,  and  tell 
him,  as  the  truth  is,  that  we  protestarits  do  teach, '  that 
good  works  are  most  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that 
the  more  such  works  we  do,  the  greater  certainly  shall 
be  our  reward,  so  we  do  them  in  sincerity,  and  acknow 
ledgment  of  our  bounden  duty  towards  God,  humbly 
confessing  ourselves  (after  we  have  done  all,  even  our 
very  best)  to  be  unprofitable  servants:  If  from  these 
allegations  we  shall  thus  infer,  that  glory,  honour,  im 
mortality,  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  life  to  come, 
being  all  that  he  seeks  after  by  well-doing,  seeing  we 
seek  for  the  very  selfsame  things  by  a  safer  and  less 
suspicious  way,  why  should  he  not  be  content  to  aban 
don  all  conceit  of  merit,  arid  to  renounce  the  term  as 
an  offensive  and  suspicious  title  for  a  poor  suppliant  to 
use  before  the  almighty  majesty  of  God.  To  this  and 
like  queries  all  the  answer  you  shall  get  is  this — and 
this  you  shall  have  from  the  more  judicious  and  in 
genuous  secular  papists — that  for  their  own  parts  they 
could  be  well  content  to  relinquish  the  opinion  or  term 
of  merit,  so  they  were  left  unto  themselves;  but  theysb'? 
must  use  the  one  and  maintain  the  other  in  obedience  to 

I  4 
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the  church.  So  strong  a  hand  hath  the  church  his 
mother  over  his  faith  and  conscience,  that  he  had  rather 
adventure  to  stand  upon  real  terms  of  meum  and  tuum, 
or  corne  to  juridical  contestation  with  God  his  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  than  disobey  or  dissent  from  her  in 
the  use  of  words,  or  in  matters  of  conceit  or  opinion 
only. 

11.  Again,  no  Christian  denies  that  our  Saviour  is 
able  to  hear  our  prayers  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ; 
that  he  is  more  favourable  and  compassionate  unto  us 
than  any  saint  in  heaven  or  earth  can  be ;  that  his 
Father  always  heareth  him.     It  is  likewise  a  funda 
mental  article  of  our  belief,  that  we  ought  at  all  times 
to  pray  unto  him,  that  he  would  pray  unto  his  Father 
for  us ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  offer  up  our  prayers  and 
the  best  sacrifice  of  our  souls  and  spirits  in  honour  of 
his  great  arid  glorious  name ;  that  to  come  unto  the 
Father  by  his  mediation  is  to  worship  him  in  truth 
and  spirit.     All  these  positions  are  ex  fide  et  de  fide., 
points  of  necessity  to  be   believed.     And  if  we  were 
always  employed  in   some   of  these  practices,  happy 
were  we,  although  we  did  nothing  else.     No  saint,  we 
may  be  sure,  would  be  offended  with  us  for  praying 
continually  unto  Christ,  unto  whom  they  continually 
pray  or  give  thanks.    But  whether  in  praying  unto 
saints,  as  the  Romanists  do,  we  do  not  offend  both  Christ 
arid  them,  is  not  so  clear  and  unquestionable. 

12.  To  request  the  saints  deceased  to  pray  for  us, 
without  express  warrant  or  assurance  that  they  can 
hear   our    prayers,   is   superstitious ;    to  offer  up   our 
prayers  unto  them  by  way  of  honour  or  tribute,  with 
out  assurance  of  faith,  is  flat  idolatry.     Yet  admitting 
it   were    lawful    not  only   to   pray,   but   to  offer  our 
prayers  unto  their   images ;  yet   to  fall  down   before 
them  and  worship  them  is  certainly  a  practice  so  quite 
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contrary  to  the  rule  of  faith,  and  God's  holy  com 
mandments,  that  he  which  feareth  God  (who  hath  ex 
pressed  himself  in  this  point  above  others  to  be  a 
jealous  God]  would,  in  ordinary  discretion  arid  reason, 
before  he  durst  adventure  upon  so  dangerous  a  prac 
tice,  demand  as  express  a  dispensation  or  countermand 
to  the  former  precept,  as  Abraham  had  to  assure  him 
he  should  not  commit  murder  by  sacrificing  his  only 
son. 

Lastly,  admitting  the  invocation  of  true  and  un 
questionable  saints,  (as  for  example,  the  apostles,)  and 
the  adoration  of  their  images,  to  be  no  sacrilege,  or 
wrong  to  God  ;  yet  to  honour  every  one  whom  the 
pope  shall  canonize  for  a  saint  with  all  the  former 
points  of  honour  which  they  exhibit  to  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  &c.,  is  a  great  wrong  unto  those  glorious 
saints,  and  heresy,  or  rather  an  idolatry  ex  specie 
deadly.  Arid  yet,  for  adventuring  upon  all  these 
dangerous  practices,  they  have  no  other  assurance  of 
faith  or  warrant  of  scripture,  besides  their  unwarrant 
able  and  blind  belief  of  the  church  and  pope's  infalli 
bility.  Nor  can  the  ingenuous  papists  give  us  any 
other  answer  to  such  reasonable  demands  as  were  now 
proposed  in  this  point  of  invocation  of  saints,  or  adora 
tion  of  images,  than  was  given  before,  that  he  doth  all 
this  in  obedience  to  his  mother  the  church. 

I  should  proceed  to  the  like  faithless  and  desperate 
practices  in  the  mass,  for  which  they  can  have  no  true 
assurance  or  warrant  from  God  or  his  laws,  but  only 
rely  upon  the  supposed  infallibility  of  this  church, 
which,  notwithstanding,  may  be  manifestly  convinced 
of  gross  and  stupid  heresy  in  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  But  because  the  doctrine  is  ex  specie 
heretical,  arid  the  practice  deadly,  I  shall  reserve  the 
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refutation  of  both,  arid  the  explication  of  the  ancient 
868  and   orthodoxal   opinions   concerning    the    manner    of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament,  or  communication 
of  his  body  and  blood,  unto  a  peculiar  treatise. 

13.  Generally,  the  more  dangerous  or  deadly  any 
practice  doth  seem  to  be  whilst  we  compare  it  with 
the  ordinary  and  common  rule  of  man's  actions,  the 
more  evidently  it  ought  to  appear  unto  him  that  un 
dertakes  it,  by  what  special  rule  or  warrant  it  is  ex 
empted  from  the  common  rule  or  general  prohibition 
of  other  facts  and  practices  in  nature  arid  appearance 
like  it.  If  a  judge  should  charge  the  sheriff  or  other 
inferior  officer  to  see  execution  done  upon  some  male 
factor,  it  were  no  wisdom  for  the  inferior  officer  to  ad 
venture  upon  the  judge's  command,  unless  he  knew  that 
the  judge  had  special  commission  arid  warrant  from  the 
king  to  sentence  him  to  death,  and  that  he  had  legally 
so  sentenced  him.  Yet  would  it  be  a  point  of  ill  man 
ners  and  indiscretion  for  an  inferior  justice  or  officer  to 
require  the  like  special  warrant  or  express  rule  of  law 
for  whipping  a  vagrant  person,  or  putting  some  idle 
fellow  in  the  stocks.  The  judge's  word  or  command 
might  in  this  case  be  a  sufficient  warrant,  especially  to 
one  not  skilful  in  the  laws,  nor  too  scrupulous  in  yield 
ing  obedience  to  such  as  are  skilful  in  them.  It  is 
nicety,  ill  manners,  and  indiscretion,  to  exact  an  ex 
press  rule  of  scripture  or  faith  for  standing  at  the 
Creed,  for  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  board,  for  using  the 
cap  and  surplice.  In  these  cases,  consent  of  the  church 
or  tradition  will  suffice,  so  there  be  not  any  express 
law  or  commandment  to  the  contrary.  He  that  exacts 
in  these  points  as  express  rules  of  faith  or  warrant  of 
scripture  for  his  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
as  he  would,  or  as  every  man  ought  to  do,  for  adven- 
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luring  upon  worshipping  of  images,  invocation  of 
saints,  or  the  like,  hath  made  his  brain  or  fancy  the 
chief  seat  or  mansion  of  his  religion,  which  should  be 
seated  in  the  heart.  To  run  thus  far  in  seeming  op 
position  to  the  Romanist,  is  not  truly  to  oppose  him, 
but  to  meet  with  him  in  the  point  of  disobedience  to 
God's  laws.  The  one,  by  disobeying  the  church  in 
these  cases  wherein  it  hath  authority  to  command  obe 
dience,  disobeys  those  laws  or  mandates  of  God,  which 
give  the  church  authority  to  make  laws  in  things  in 
different,  neither  expressly  forbidden  nor  commanded 
by  the  law  of  God ;  the  other,  by  vowing  absolute 
blind  obedience  to  the  church,  disobey  God's  particular 
and  express  laws,  even  the  most  fundamental  laws  of 
piety  and  religion,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations. 

14.  To  kill  a  private  man  without  warrant  of  au 
thority  is  a  heinous  arid  fearful  sin,  but  far  more 
heinous  to  kill  a  prince,  or  to  raise  tumults  in  a  state, 
or  incense  the  multitude  to  take  arms  against  their 
sovereign  lord  ;  yet  upon  these  and  worse  practices 
will  any  well  catechised  Romanist  adventure,  without 
any  further  warrant  than  the  church's  command  or 
approbation,  which  he  believes  to  be  infallible.  But 
that  the  church  hath  absolute  infallibility,  and  full 
power  to  command  his  conscience,  or  authorize  his 
action  in  these  cases,  what  special  warrant  hath  he 
from  God  or  his  laws  ?  The  best  they  bring  is  this ; 
7Tw  €8  Petrus,  et  super  hanc  petram  cedificabo  eccle- 
siam  meam —  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will 
I  build  my  church.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  But  doth  this  place 
either  prove  Peter  to  be  the  rock  on  which  the  church 
is  built,  or  the  popes  to  be  Peter's  perpetual  succes 
sors  in  that  confession  which  Peter  then  uttered,  which 
was  the  rock  indeed  on  which  Christ's  church  is  built, 
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and  which  did  make  Peter  to  be  such  a  rock  or  living 
stone  as  he  was  in  the  house  of  God  ?  I  could  be  con- 
869  tent  to  try  this  issue  with  any  Jesuit,  whether  he 
could  by  better  probability  from  this  text  infer  that 
the  pope  is  Peter's  successor  in  the  infallibility  of  holy 
doctrine,  than  I  shall  infer  from  another  text  following 
in  the  same  chapter,  that  the  pope  is  the  firstborn  of 
Satan,  perpetually  obnoxious  to  the  check  which  our 
Saviour  gave  unto  Peter:  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan: 
thou  art  an  offence  unto  me :  for  thou  savourest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men. 
Matt.  xvi.  23. 

This  was  but  a  friendly  check  of  Peter ;  but  will 
prove  the  judicial  censure  of  the  pope  and  his  dis 
ciples,  unless  they  recant,  this  wicked  doctrine.  Our 
Saviour  bestowed  the  name  of  Iler/oo?,  or  rock,  upon 
the  son  of  Jona  (as  the  Jesuits  will  have  it)  in  the 
former  place,  whilst  he  uttered  that  worthy  confession, 
Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  By 
faithful  adherence  to  this  confession  he  became  a  living 
stone,  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  Christ's  church,  the 
first  in  order  of  twelve.  But  nominis  omen  habuit, 
he  did  best  brook  this  name  after  our  Saviour's  resur 
rection.  A  little  after  the  uttering  of  the  former  con 
fession,  when  out  of  his  kind  nature,  (as  we  would 
term  it,)  but  certainly  out  of  a  carnal  imagination,  (as 
the  Spirit  would  censure  it,)  he  sought  to  dissuade  his 
master  from  suffering  death,  and  so  to  hinder  him 
from  dissolving  the  works  of  Satan,  and  overthrowing 
his  kingdom,  our  Saviour  calls  him  Satan ;  as  if  he 
had  said,  '  Peter,  thou  counsellest  me  to  that  very 
thing,  whereunto  Satan  himself,  so  I  would  give  him 
audience,  would  persuade  rne  with  more  rhetoric  than 
thou  hast.'  What  if  I  should  say  that  all  the  popes 
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are  Peter's  successors,  and  that  so  much  may  be  proved 
out  of  this  16th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  will  it  there 
fore  follow  that  none  of  them  are  Antichrists,  or  sons 
of  Satan  ?  No,  distingue  tempora,  et  concordabunt 
scriptures;  "distinction  of  times  is  the  reconciliation 
of  scriptures."  The  first  and  ancient  popes  were  Peter's 
successors  in  the  former  confession,  all  or  most  of 
them  living  stones  in  the  house  of  God.  The  later 
popes  are  Peter's  successors  in  counselling  Christ's 
church  to  undertake  those  practices  in  Christ's  name, 
whereunto  the  devil  doth  always  counsel  men  by  in 
ternal  suggestions  of  the  flesh.  Peter's  temporary  in 
firmity  is  become  their  hereditary  heresy.  Certainly 
their  succession  in  Peter's  chair  doth  no  more  argue 
them  to  be  his  successors  in  the  stability  of  faith,  than 
succession  in  Moses'  chair  proves  the  scribes  and  Pha 
risees  to  have  been  Moses  true  disciples,  or  than  the 
Jews'  lineal  descent  from  Abraham  proves  them  to  be 
Abraham's  children.  The  analogy  of  faith  will  war 
rant  this  doctrine  for  conclusion,  that  these  later  popes 
and  their  followers  are  of  their  father  the  devil;  for 
they  go  about  to  murder  kings  and  princes  which  take 
upon  them  to  defend  the  truth.  This  did  not  Peter ; 
this  would  not  any  bishop  of  Rome  have  done  within 
five  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
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870  SECTION    III. 

That  the  present  visible  church  of  England  retains 
the  holy  catholic  faith ,  which  the  Romish  church 
hath  defiled;  and  by  defiling  it,  hath  lost  that  true 
union  with  the  primitive  and  apostolic  church  which 
the  visible  church  retaineth. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

That  our  church  was  in  the  Romish  church  before  Luther  s 
time,  and  yet  in  it,  neither  as  a  visible  church  altogether 
distinct  from  it,  nor  as  any  native  member  of  it. 

IT  is  in  the  first  place  objected,  that  we  had  no 
church  at  all  before  Luther's  time. 

Secondly,  that  neither  Luther  nor  Christian  princes 
which  embraced  his  doctrine  had  any  authority  to 
erect  or  found  a  new  church. 

If  we  say,  as  we  must  say  and  believe,  that  we  had 
a  true  church  before  Luther  of  a  monk  became  a  re 
former,  it  will  be  demanded  where  our  church  was, 
and  of  what  persons  it  did  consist. 

To  the  former  part  of  this  importunate  demand, 
"Where  was  your  church  before  Luther's  time?"  the 
reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Field  pithily  answers,  "  Our 
church  was  in  the  same  place  then  wherein  now  it  is." 
His  explication  will  justify  his  meaning  against  all 
gainsayers.  Howbeit,  I  must  frame  my  answer  accord 
ing  to  my  former  principles,  arid  fit  it  to  some  captious 
questions  or  objections  made  by  some  of  our  adver 
saries  since  this  worthy  died. 

2.  If  our  church  before  Luther's  time  were  in  the 
same  place  wherein  now  it  is,  it  will  further  be  de 
manded,  whether  it  were  a  church  distinct  from  the 
then  Romish  church,  or  a  member  of  it. 
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That  we  had  a  visible  church  before  Luther's  time 
in  this  kingdom,  altogether  distinct  from  the  Romish 
visible  church  planted  in  this  kingdom  before  Luther 
was  born,  or  so  distinct  as  respublica  Venetorum  is 
a  regno  GalUce,  as  the  state  of  Venice  is  from  the 
kingdom  of  France,  seems  very  improbable  to  the  Ro- 
inanists,  and  somewhat  hard  for  us  to  prove  ;  unless 
we  will  derive  our  pedigree  from  the  Albigenses,  the 
Picardi,  or  the  poor  men  of  Lyons,  which  to  do  I  know 
not  how  safe  it  is,  or  how  well  pleasing  it  would  be 
to  the  present  visible  English  church,  unless  we  had 
better  records  of  their  tenets  than  I  have  seen,  or  than 
the  visible  Romish  church,  that  de  facto  condemns 
them  for  heretics,  was  willing  to  propagate  to  pos 
terity.  On  the  other  side,  if  our  church  before  Lu 
ther's  time  was  a  member  of  the  then  Romish  church, 
we  shall  be  further  questioned  what  authority  our 
king  and  state  had  either  to  dismember  their  church, 
or  to  make  a  new  entire  distinct  church  of  an  old  dis 
membered  part  of  their  church.  In  these  and  like 
objections  they  always  suppose  two  things  as  unques 
tionable  which  we  utterly  deny. 

The  first,  that  the  whole  multitude  of  Christians  871 
throughout  these  western  parts,  as  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  &c.,  excepting  such  as 
were  by  their  church  disclaimed  for  heretics  or  schis 
matics,  were  all  members  of  the  then  visible  Romish 
church ;  and  that  there  was  such  an  union  betwixt  all 
and  every  one  of  this  multitude,  as  sufficeth  to  make 
all  individuals  within  these  states  or  kingdoms  true 
members  of  one  visible,  or  of  the  then  visible  Romish 
church. 

The  second,  they  suppose  that  our  union  with  some 
present  visible  church  is  a  native  degree  or  part  of  our 
union  with  the  holy  catholic  church  ;  or  that  our 
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union  with  some  present  visible  church  is  necessary  or 
essential,  not  accidental  to  our  being  or  not  being 
members  of  the  holy  catholic  church. 

For  our  more  orderly  and  safe  proceeding,  we  are 
in  the  first  place  to  shake,  and  hereafter  (by  God's 
help)  to  raze  these  two  rotten  foundations,  whereon  all 
their  arguments,  either  for  annoying  ours,  or  for  sup 
porting  their  church,  are  grounded. 

3.  Our  first  counterfort  shall  be  this :  all  the  par 
ticular  congregations  recounted  by  reformed  writers, 
which  before  Luther's  time  had  either  separated  them 
selves  from  the  visible  Romish  church  of  their  times, 
or  had  been  disclaimed  by  it  for  schismatics  or  here 
tics,  being  sequestered  from  this  dispute,  our  church 
might  be  and  was  in  the  visible  Romish  church,  (as 
Bellarmine  arid  other  professed  sons  of  that  church 
define  it,)  and  yet  be  in  it  neither  so  as  to  make  one 
entire  visible  church  distinct  from  it,  nor  as  any  inte 
gral  part  or  natural  member  of  it. 

If  we  take  all  which  the  Romish  church  doth  chal 
lenge  for  her  sons  before  Luther's  time,  there  was  in 
that  multitude  rather  a  church  truly  visible,  than  one 
true  visible  church,  if  we  measure  the  truth  of  the 
visible  church  according  to  our  former  principles,  and 
as  we  ought  to  measure  it,  by  the  conformity  which  it 
hath  with  the  one  truly  holy  and  apostolic  church. 
Our  meaning  is,  the  whole  multitude  of  Christians  in 
these  western  parts  before  Luther's  time  (all  those 
being  excluded  which  the  Romish  church  representa 
tive  did  condemn  for  heretics  or  schismatics)  had  no 
such  unity  as  truly  answers  to  the  unity  of  a  body 
natural,  but  an  unity  only  answerable  to  the  unity  of 
an  heap  or  congest  of  heterogeneals.  Some  had  the 
number  only,  others  the  very  character  of  the  beast. 

The  heap  or  congest  which  we  suppose  as  an  em- 
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blem  of  the  visible  Romish  church  (taking  that  church 
in  that  amplitude  which  they  challenge,  before  Luther 
by  God's  appointment,  attempted  reformation)  shall  be 
an  heap  or  congest  of  several  metals,  all  or  most  part 
unpurified.  In  this  one  heap  or  congest,  a  great  part 
of  heterogeneals,  though  not  all,  shall  be  supposed  to 
have  had  the  union  of  continuation  or  concretion  ;  that 
is,  some  pieces  of  unpurified  gold,  by  the  negligence 
or  unskilfulness  of  the  artificer,  were  made  up,  or  suf 
fered  to  make  up  themselves,  in  some  clod  or  cake,  with 
an  huge  quantity  of  copper,  lead,  brass,  iron,  or  other 
baser  metals,  all  unpurified  from  their  dross,  the  other 
part  of  the  same  heap  or  congest  consisting  of  several 
or  lesser  pieces  of  richer  metal,  all  homogeneal  in 
themselves,  though  many  unpurified,  and  wanting  the 
union  of  contiguity  or  concretion. 

4.  The  parts  of  a  good  mineralist  or  refiner  in  this 
case,  were,  first,  to  dissolve  the  cake  or  clod,  and  to 
sever  the  richer  metal  from  the  baser;  secondly,  to 872 
purify  hornogeneals  so  severed  from  their  own  dross ; 
thirdly,  to  make  them  up  so  severed  or  purified  into 
plate,  wedges,  or  bullion,  or  to  put  some  other  acci 
dental  or  artificial  form  upon  them.  All  this  being 
done,  we  cannot  say  there  was  a  true  generation  of 
any  new  body  or  substance,  or  that  the  refiner  did 
make  gold  where  there  was  none  before,  (as  some 
alcbymists  profess  that  they  can  turn  iron  or  other 
metals,  specifically  distinct,  into  gold;)  here  was  only  a 
refining  of  metal  preexistent,  and  an  addition  only  of 
an  accidental  form. 

To  parallel  the  refiner's  work  by  the  reformation 
wrought  by  Luther  and  the  Christian  princes  that 
hearkened  to  him  :  first,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
the  visible  Romish  church,  or,  if  you  will,  the  faction 
of  the  Romish  court,  did  bear  a  great  sway  throughout 
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most  realms  in  Christendom,  before  Luther's  time. 
Besides  the  body  of  the  clergy,  or  church  representa 
tive,  many  potentates,  some  through  ignorance,  others 
for  hope  of  gain,  or  advantage  against  their  adver 
saries,  did  adhere  unto  it.  This  faction  or  combination 
doth  in  proportion  answer  to  the  clod  or  concrescence 
of  heterogeneals  in  the  emblematical  congest  before 
mentioned ;  for  there  was  no  true  union  betwixt  them 
in  matters  of  faith.  On  the  other  side,  again,  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  many  in  every  kingdom  before 
Luther  did  utterly  detest  the  tyranny  of  the  court  of 
Rome ;  many,  as  well  of  their  clergy  as  of  their  laity, 
did  in  heart  and  affection  wish  a  reformation,  as  well 
of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  as  of  the  doctrine 
professed  and  practised  in  their  church.  The  states, 
princes,  or  private  men  thus  affected,  answer  in  pro 
portion  to  the  several  pieces  of  homogeneal  and  richer 
metal  in  the  former  heap  or  congest.  All  that  Luther, 
all  that  the  Christian  princes  which  followed  him,  did 
intend  or  undertake,  was,  first,  to  dissolve  the  clod,  or 
break  the  faction  of  the  Romish  church  or  court  spread 
through  their  kingdoms ;  secondly,  to  refine  and  purify 
themselves  and  their  adherents  from  the  dross  arid 
soil  which  they  had  taken  by  their  adherence  unto 
or  vicinity  with  the  Romish  church  ;  lastly,  to  unite 
themselves,  thus  refined  and  purified  in  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine,  into  a  new  form  of  government  ecclesi 
astic,  independent  on  the  tribunal  or  court  of  Rome. 

5.  So  then  it  is  false  which  our  adversaries  object, 
that  Luther  did  take  upon  him  to  make  a  new  church  ; 
for  this  supposeth  a  plantation  of  new  faith  or  doctrine 
never  planted  before,  in  which  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
true  church  consists:  whereas  they  say  we  had  no  church 
before  his  time,  it  is  true  only  secundum  quid.  Their 
meaning  can  be  no  other  but  this :  we  had  no  visible 
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church  altogether    severed   and    distinct   from    theirs : 
and  this  again  is  true  only  in  respect  of  those  times 
wherein   the  kings  of  England   or  emperors  of  Ger 
many  did  submit  themselves  and  their  subjects  unto 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Rome.    Albeit  this  sub 
mission   (being  wrought    for   the  most   part    through 
violence  or  devilish   policy)  doth  not  argue  our  fore- 
elders  to  have  been  parts  or  members  of  the  church  of 
Rome,   from   which  they   were  severed   in  heart  and 
affection,  and  severed  in  form  of  government,  clejure, 
though  not  de  facto.     In  the  times  of  divers  kings  the 
church  of  England  was   severed  de  jure  et  de  facto 
from   the   visible   Romish  church  :    so   likewise    were 
divers  churches  in  Germany  :  but  for  chronology,  or 
matter  of  history,  I  must  refer  them  to  another  place. 
The  question  is  muchwhat  the  same  as  if  they  should  873 
ask  us  where  was  king  Henry  the  Seventh's  kingdom, 
where  were  his  subjects,  where  was  your  commonweal, 
whilst   Richard   the  Third   did   call   parliaments  and 
sway  the  sceptre  of  this  kingdom  ?     The  kingdom  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  of  his  successors,  or  the  Eng 
lish  commonweal,  was  in  the  same  place  then  as  now 
it  is.     The  deposition  of  the  tyrant,  the   dissolution 
of  the  tyranny,  and  the  reducing  of  English  subjects 
to  their  true  allegiance,  did  work  no  essential  alteration 
in  the  commonweal  or  kingdom,  but  only  a  reforma 
tion  of  the  government,  and  reducernent  of  it  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  land.     No  more  did  the  re 
jection  of  the  Romish  church's  usurped  authority  in 
matters  spiritual  induce  any  substantial  alteration  in 
the  English  church,  but  a  reformation  or  reduction  of 
it  unto  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  the  primitive 
church.    But  to  return  to  our  former  illustration  :  this 
argument,  '  You    had   no   visible    church    before   Lu 
ther's  time,  ergo,  you  had  no  true  church,'  is  no  better 
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than  this :  *  There  was  no  plate  or  bullion  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  heap  or  congest  before  the  refiner  did  his 
part ;  ergo,  there  was  no  true  gold  or  silver ;'  for  as 
every  part  of  gold  is  gold,  and  every  part  of  silver 
is  silver,  but  every  part  of  a  wedge  or  plate  is  not 
a  wedge  or  plate ;  so  every  member  of  the  true  church 
of  God  is  himself  a  true  church  and  temple  of  God  ; 
yet  is  not  every  part  or  member  of  the  true  visible 
or  catholic  church  a  true  visible  or  catholic  church  : 
or,  as  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  gold  into  which  an  angel 
may  be  broken,  though  they  remain  for  weight,  for 
value,  and  for  substance  the  same  they  were,  yet  can 
they  not  be  said  to  be  the  same  angel,  because  they 
want  the  unity  of  that  artificial  form  into  which  they 
were  made :  so  likewise,  although  there  were  ten  thou 
sand  in  this  kingdom  before  Luther's  time,  all  true 
members  of  God's  holy  arid  catholic  church,  yet  could 
they  not  be  properly  said  one  visible  church,  so  long 
as  they  wanted  that  unity  of  discipline  or  independent 
government  which  we  have  for  the  most  part  since 
enjoyed. 

6.  Now  as  any  kind  of  metal  made  up  into  a  wedge 
or  other  artificial  form  is  less  subject  to  putrefaction, 
soil,  or  canker,  than  it  was  whilst  it  lay  scattered  in 
several  fragments  or  pieces ;  so  the  union  of  Christian 
professors  into  one  visible  church  is  a  good  means  for 
preserving  every  particular  member,  specially  novices 
in  faith,  from  such  errors,  heresies,  or  other  tempta 
tions,  as,  if  they  had  been  left  alone,  or  scattered,  would 
endanger  their  faith.  And  yet  again,  as  the  perfection 
or  purity  of  gold  above  other  metals  is  best  proved  in 
that  it  doth  not  so  easily  take  soil  or  rust,  though  it  lie 
scattered  in  little  pieces  amongst  other  baser  metals,  or 
other  bodies  apt  to  taint  or  putrefy ;  so  the  true  mem 
bers  of  Christ's  church  or  body  are  best  discerned,  best 
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approved,  by  living  upright  in  points  of  faith,  in  the 
midst  of  a  perverse  or  crooked  generation,  or  by  con 
tinuing  undefiled  in  the  bosom  of  a  polluted  visible 
church,  out  of  which  they  may  not,  they  cannot,  at 
their  pleasure  depart,  but  are  to  expect  the  call  or 
summons  of  God's  special  providence. 

7.  So  then  whether  we  had  for  these  six  hundred 
years  a  visible  church  distinct  from  the  visible  Romish 
church  or  no,  is  not  pertinent  to  the  main  point  in 
question  ;  for  they  falsely  assume,  we  justly  deny,  that 
men  are  saved  by  being  actual  or  professed  members 
of  the  visible  church,  or  that  our  union  with  the  pre 
sent  visible  church  is  a  native  degree  or  part  of  our 
union  with  the  holy  catholic  church,  whereof  Noah's 
ark  was  the  type.  We  say  the  former  union  is  avail- 874 
able  to  the  latter  only  ex  accidente,  inasmuch  as  the 
present  visible  church  doth  by  doctrine  and  discipline 
draw  us  to  a  conformity  in  points  of  faith  and  other 
means  necessary  unto  salvation,  with  the  ancient  ca 
tholic  and  primitive  church.  This  did  not  the  visible 
Romish  church  for  divers  hundred  years  before  Lu 
ther's  time ;  but  on  the  contrary,  she  did  discompose 
or  misfashion  them  from  all  true  conformity  with  the 
ancient  catholic  church.  Ilowbeit,  even  in  the  mid 
night  of  superstition  and  palpable  darkness  which 
had  overspread  the  visible  Romish  church,  there  were 
within  it,  though  not  of  it,  many  visible  members  of 
the  holy  catholic  church  ;  men  by  so  much  more  true 
and  lively  members  of  the  holy  catholic  church  or  body 
of  Christ,  by  how  much  they  were  less  true  and  actual 
members  of  the  visible  Romish  church ;  that  is,  by 
how  much  their  adherence  unto  the  Romish  church 
representative,  or  to  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  was  less  firm,  or  none :  as  in  a  general  plague, 
when  every  city  and  town  throughout  the  whole  king- 
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dom  is  infected,  they  are  most  safe  which  have  solitary 
dwellings  in  the  country,  and  have  least  commerce 
with  port  towns  or  markets.  Such  adherence  to  the 
visible  or  representative  church  of  Rome  as  the  Jesuits 
arid  others  now  challenge,  doth  (as  we  have  often  said) 
induce  a  separation  from  the  holy  catholic  church,  and 
is  more  deadly  to  the  soul  than  to  be  bedfellow  to  one 
sick  of  the  pestilence  is  to  the  body. 


CHAP.   XVII. 

Thai  men  may  be  visible  members  of'  the  holy  catholic  and 
apostolic  church^  and  yet  no  actual  members  of  any  present 
visible  church. 

1.  THE  two  principal  points  whereon  we  pitch  may 
be  comprised  in  these  two  propositions :  the  first,  '  A 
man  may  be  a  true  live  member  of  the  holy  catholic 
church,  albeit  he  hath  no  union  or  commerce  with  any 
member  of  the  churches  visible.'  And  this  proposition 
is  clear  from  that  point  formerly  discussed,  how  far  it 
was  true  of  the  visible  church,  extra  ecclesiam  non  est 
solus,  "out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salvation." 

The  second,  '  A  man  may  be  a  true  and  visible 
member  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  and  yet  be  no 
actual  member  of  any  visible  church.'  The  truth  of 
this  latter  proposition  may  be  proved  by  many  in 
stances  of  most  ages,  since  the  church  (whether  under 
the  law  or  gospel)  became  visible.  For  this  present  it 
shall  suffice  to  explicate  the  meaning  of  it  according 
to  my  former  promise,  and  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it 
so  explicated  by  one  or  two  pregnant  instances.  Albeit 
most  of  the  terms  in  this  proposition  or  distinction 
contained  have  been  explicated  before  in  two  in 
quiries  ;  the  one,  '  what  was  required  to  the  consti 
tution  of  the  holy  catholic  church  ;'  the  other,  '  what 
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was  required  to  the  constitution  of  a  visible  church.' 
To  what  was  then  said,  I  will  add  only  thus  much — 
that  the  church  may  he  termed  catholic,  either  in  the 
prime  sense,  (or,  as  we  then  said,  /car'  e|o^i/,)  or  in  a 
secondary  analogical  sense. 

The  catholic  church  in  the  prime  sense  consists  only 
of  such  men  as  are  actual  and  indissoluble  members  of 
Christ's  mystical  body,  or  of  such  as  have  the  catholic 
faith  not  only  sown  in  their  brains  or  understanding,  875 
but  throughly  rooted  in  their  hearts. 

In  a  secondary  analogical  sense,  every  present  visi 
ble  church  which  holdeth  the  holy  catholic  faith,  with 
out  which  no  man  can  be  saved,  pure,  and  undefiled 
with  the  traditions  or  inventions  of  men,  may  be 
termed  an  holy  catholic  church.  When  we  say  a  man 
may  be  a  visible  member  of  the  holy  catholic  church, 
and  yet  no  actual  member  of  any  present  visible 
church,  we  take  the  catholic  church  in  the  latter  or 
secondary  sense;  that  is,  for  a  church  wherein  no  point 
of  faith  or  doctrine  is  maintained  or  allowed,  which  is 
not  consonant  and  homogerieal  to  the  catholic  and 
primitive  faith  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Who  are  indissoluble  members  of  Christ's  body,  is 
only  visible  or  known  to  him :  many  thousands  are 
and  have  been  true  members  of  it,  which  are  and  have 
been  altogether  invisible  to  us :  but  who  they  be  which 
profess  the  unity  of  that  faith  which  the  apostles 
taught,  and  without  which  no  man  can  be  saved,  is 
visible  and  known  to  all  such  as  either  hear  them  pro 
fess  it  viva  voce,  or  can  read  and  understand  their 
profession  of  it  given  in  writing. 

2.  The  truth  of  the  second  proposition  may  easily 
be  manifested  hence,  inasmuch  as  the  union  between 
the  members  of  any  church,  as  visible,  consists  in  the 
unity  of  discipline  or  jurisdiction,  or  of  laws  judicial  or 
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ceremonial ;  whereas  the  union  of  the  church,  as  holy 
and  catholic,  formally  consists  in  the  unity  of  faith 
or  doctrine,  or  of  laws  and  mysteries  internally  spi 
ritual  and  moral.  It  is  clear  that  the  former  union 
may  be  dissolved  without  the  dissolution  of  the  latter, 
as  the  latter  likewise  in  some  cases  may  be  dissolved 
without  dissolution  of  the  former :  as  for  example, 
a  man  may  be  cut  off  by  excommunication  or  exile 
from  all  commerce  with  the  present  visible  church 
wherein  he  was  bred  and  born,  and  yet  not  thereby 
cut  off  from  the  holy  catholic  orthodoxal  church. 
Again,  a  man  by  heresy  or  impious  opinions  (whether 
voluntarily  and  secretly  embraced  by  him,  or  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  visible  church  which  hath  authority 
of  jurisdiction  over  him)  may  separate  himself  from 
the  holy  catholic  church,  and  yet  still  remain  an  actual 
member,  a  dear  son  of  the  visible  church,  in  whose 
bosom  he  is  willing  to  live. 

Every  visible  church  whose  laws  are  ratified  by 
sovereign  authority,  and  whose  governors  are  armed 
with  power  coactive,  may  cut  off  any  particular  mem 
ber,  besides  the  head,  from  which  all  power  coactive 
is  derived.  Suppose  one  or  two,  or  more,  be  actually 
cut  off  by  excommunication,  exile,  or  the  like  censure, 
not  only  from  public  communion  in  the  church,  but 
from  all  civil  commerce  with  his  neighbours,  yet  if 
I  know  that  he  was  so  cut  off  either  upon  misinforma 
tion  or  mistake  of  his  judges,  as  if  he  had  held  some 
grievous  heresies,  which,  as  appears  to  me,  he  did  not ; 
or  that  the  church  governors  out  of  ignorance,  spleen, 
or  faction,  or  other  sinister  respects  which  I  may  not 
in  particular  examine,  did  condemn  these  opinions 
held  by  him  for  heretical  or  schismatical,  which  are 
in  themselves,  and  to  my  knowledge,  orthodoxal  and 
truly  catholic ;  he  is  to  me,  arid  to  others  which  know 
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his  meaning,  a  visible  member  of  the  holy  catholic 
church,  though  no  more  a  member  of  the  visible  church 
wherein  he  did,  and  we  yet  remain  :  and  albeit  I  have 
no  power  to  rescind  the  visible  church's  decree,  or 
authoritatively  to  pronounce  him  a  catholic  whom 
they  to  whom  the  cognizance  of  such  causes  belongs  876 
have  condemned  for  an  heretic ;  and  albeit  I  may  not 
admit  him  to  public  prayers,  or  to  communion  at  the 
sacraments,  as  being  interdicted  by  authority  ;  yet  I 
may  and  ought  still  to  retain  that  communion  with 
him  which  in  this  Creed  we  believe  to  be  betwixt  all 
true  members  of  Christ's  body,  or  professors  of  the 
holy  catholic  faith,  that  is,  '  the  communion  of  saints :' 
such  a  communion  as  is  betwixt  the  members  of  the 
church  triumphant,  and  the  living  members  of  Christ's 
body  militant ;  or  rather,  such  as  is  between  the  or- 
thodoxal  professors  of  the  English  or  other  reformed 
churches.  I  am  bound  to  pray  for  him,  and  he  for  me, 
that  we  may  continue  steadfast  in  the  faith  which  we 
have  received  from  the  holy  catholic  church  of  former 
times,  from  which  the  governors  of  the  present  visible 
church  have  swerved  in  this  particular.  Of  this  case, 
thus  propounded  in  thesi,  Athanasius's  case  was  the 
hypothesis.  The  then  church  representative  or  visible, 
KO.T  e^o-^rjv,  had  condemned  him  in  one  or  two  general  • 
councils  for  an  heretic,  and  being  so  condemned  he  was 
utterly  excluded,  and  perpetually  cut  off  from  all  com 
munion  in  things  sacred  with  the  visible  church  or  its 
members,  so  long  as  he  maintained  that  doctrine  which 
it  condemned :  which  doctrine  it  is  certain  he  neither 
did  nor  would  recant,  whatsoever  the  then  visible 
church  did  or  might  determine  to  the  contrary. 

3.  If  either  the  name  catholic,  or  the  thing  signified 
by  it,  be  to  be  valued  for  the  time  present  by  the  mul 
titude  of  suffragan ts,  or  number  of  suffrages  given  ex 
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cathedra,  Athanasius  and  his  followers  were  no  more 
catholics  than  Wiclif  and  Huss  with  their  followers  in 
their  times  were ;  for  one  bishop  that  did  maintain  or 
favour  Athanasius's  doctrine,  there  were  more  than 
forty  did  oppugn  it ;  and  yet  he  boldly  pronounceth 
that  the  faith  professed  by  him  was  the  only  true 
catholic  faith,  without  which  no  man  could  be  saved, 
which  whosoever  did  not  keep  holy  and  undefiled  was 
to  perish  everlastingly.  Suppose  not  ten  in  all  the 
Christian  world  besides  had  resolutely  embraced  the 
same  faith  which  Athanasius  did  so  much  magnify; 
or  suppose  all  (were  they  more  or  few)  which  did  em 
brace  or  profess  it  had  been  with  him  condemned  for 
heretics,  arid  utterly  cut  off  from  all  communion  with 
the  visible  church,  all  either  banished  into  several 
islands,  or  shut  up  into  several  prisons ;  all  this  not 
withstanding,  they  had  still  remained  the  only  true 
visible  members  of  the  holy  catholic  church  which 
these  times  afforded.  And  for  this  reason  were  they 
to  be  accounted  the  only  true  visible  members  of  the 
holy  catholic  church,  because  they  only  were  con 
tented  rather  to  be  cut  off  from  the  present  visible 
church,  than  to  communicate  with  it  in  such  doctrines 
or  opinions  as  either  contradict  or  defile  the  catholic 
primitive  faith. 

4.  That  which  some  Romanists  in  this  point  reply, 
to  wit,  that  Julius,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  did  not  con 
sent  to  Athanasius's  condemnation,  but  entertained 
him  in  his  exile,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  or  at  this 
present  have  to  say  against  it,  be  as  true  in  part  as  it 
is  impertinent.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
did  not  so  resolutely  and  manfully  oppose  the  Arian 
faction,  or  the  then  erring  visible  church,  as  Athana 
sius  did.  That  confession  of  the  catholic  faith  which 
the  church  of  Rome  herself  retaineth  in  her  liturgy,  as 
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a  trophy  of  the  victory  which  the  catholic  faith  in 
the  issue  obtained  over  the  potent  Arian  heresy,  was 
neither  conceived,  published,  nor  commended  to  the  877 
Christian  world  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  by  the 
exiled  Athanasius.  This  worthy  bishop  saw  almost 
all  the  prelates  in  the  world  besides,  for  the  present, 
to  be  set  against  him.  How  these  or  their  successors, 
or  such  as  lived  after  him,  would  be  affected,  he  knew 
not,  in  respect  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  he  cared 
not,  as  being  confident  that  his  doctrine  was  truly 
catholic  and  authentic,  without  the  ratification  or  pro 
posal  of  the  then  bishop  of  Rome  or  his  successors, 
or  of  any  visible  church  succeeding :  he  knew  Christ's 
apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  had  embraced 
it :  for  such  as  lived  with  him,  or  were  to  come  after 
him,  at  their  perils  be  it  if  they  embrace  it  not. 
Though  not  ten  of  that  age,  or  any  age  after  him, 
were  to  be  saved  ;  yet  of  these  few,  not  one,  as  he  pro 
tests,  could  otherwise  be  saved,  than  by  believing  as 
he  did,  and  as  former  saints  of  God  had  done. 

If  the  then  bishop  of  Rome  did  receive  Athanasius 
in  the  name  of  an  orthodox  or  catholic,  and  bid  God 
speed  unto  his  labours,  all  that  can  hence  be  inferred 
is  this,  that  Athanasius  was  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
a  visible  member  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  arid  the 
bishop  of  Rome  a  visible  member  of  the  same  church 
to  Athanasius  ;  but  neither  of  them,  nor  both  of  them, 
the  then  visible  church,  nor  any  members  of  it. 

As  many  as  after  this  time  became  true  members  of 
the  holy  catholic  church,  became  not  such  by  holding 
union  with  the  then  visible  church,  but  by  adherence 
to  that  catholic  faith  which  Athanasius  and  other  visi 
ble  members  of  the  holy  catholic  church  then  taught. 
The  holy  catholic  militant  church  hath  continued  one 
and  the  same  since  its  foundation,  not  by  continuation 
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of  one  and  the  same  visible  church,  but  by  continua 
tion  of  one  and  the  same  catholic  and  apostolic  faith 
throughout  all  ages,  which  faith  hath  been  sometimes 
maintained,  but  often  oppugned  by  churches  visible  or 
representative. 

5.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  the  holy  catholic  church 
hath  been  in  all  ages  visible,  another  thing  to  say, 
the  visible  church  hath  been  in  all  ages  catholic  :  we 
may  and  ought  to  grant,  that  in  every  age  since  the 
apostles'  time  there  have  been  many  not  only  true  but 
visible  members  of  the  one  holy  catholic  church,  that 
is,  such  as  were  able  out  of  scriptures  to  make  demon 
stration  unto  the  observant  that  their  doctrine  was 
orthodoxal  and  consonant  to  the  orthodoxal  faith  and 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  howsoever  contra 
dicted  and  eclipsed  by  the  present  visible  churches 
wherein  they  lived,  till  Luther  and  Christian  princes 
by  God's  appointment  united  the  visible  members  of 
the  holy  catholic  church  into  visible  churches.  A  preg 
nant  instance  of  the  former  distinction  we  have  ga 
thered  to  our  hands  in  that  famous  dialogue  between 
Constantius  the  ernperor  and  Liberius,  then  bishop  of 
Rome  a.  The  emperor  having  (as  the  Romanists  since 
have  done)  mispictured  the  regiment  of  Christ's  body 

a  Hie  turn  Epictetus  episco-  ego  solus  sim  :  non  tamen  prop- 
pus :  non  fidei  (inquit)  causa,  terea  causa  fidei  fit  inferior, 
imperator,  hodie,  neque  judi-  Nam  olim  tres  soluni  erant  re- 
ciorum  ecclesiasticorum,,  facien-  perti,  qui  regis  mandato  resiste- 
dorura  studio  adductus  Liberius  rent  tune  Eusebius  eunuchus : 
hunc  instituit  sermonem,  sed  Tu  (inquit)  imperatorem  facis 
quo  possit  apud  senatores  Ro-  alterum  Nebuchodonosor  ?  Li, 
manos  gloriari,  se  rationibus  im-  beritis :  Minime  sane  :  sed  non 
peratorem  superasse.  Constan.  minus  temere  tu  hominem  con- 
Tantane  orbis  terrae  pars,  Liberi,  demnas,  de  quo  nullum  factum 
in  te  residet,  ut  tu  solus  homini  sit  judicium,,  quam  ille  olim. — 
impio  subsidio  venire  et  pacem  (Tom.  primo)  iii.  172.  ConciJ. 
orbis  ac  mundi  totius  derimere  (pag.  478.) 
audeas  ?  Liberius.  Esto  quod 
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or  church,  by  the  regiment  of  commonweals,  wherein 
laws  are  made  by  the  whole  consent  or  by  the  consent 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  body  politic,  presseth  Libe- 
rius  with  this  argument :  "  Doth  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world  reside  in  thee,  Liberius,  that  thou  alone  darest 
undertake  the  defence  of  this  impious  man,  (Atha- 
nasius,)  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  world  ?"  Hereto  Liberius  answers  :  "  Be  it 
so  as  you  say,  that  I  alone  defend  Athanasius,  yet  the  878 
cause  of  faith  shall  hereby  suffer  no  detriment;  for  the 
times  heretofore  have  been,  wherein  three  only  were 
found  that  durst  resist  the  king's  command."  To  this 
reply  Eusebius  the  eunuch  rejoins,  "  Do  you,  Liberius, 
make  the  emperor  another  Nebucodonozer  ?"  "  I  do  not 
so;  but  thou,  Eusebius,  dealest  no  less  unjustly  than 
Nebucodonozer  did,  in  thus  condemning  a  man  who 
hath  not  had  a  judicial  trial." 

6.  So  long  as  Liberius  stood  to  this  confession,  he 
was  a  visible  member  of  the  catholic  church  ;  but  when 
he  sought  to  purchase  the  emperor's  favour  by  sub 
scription  to  Athanasius's  condemnation,  and  commu 
nion  with  the  Arians;  although  he  might  by  this  deal 
ing  regain  his  former  dignities,  and  become  a  prin 
cipal  member  of  the  then  visible  church ;  yet  did  he 
hereby  cease  to  be  a  visible  member  of  the  holy  catho 
lic  church  b.  For  albeit  Bellarmine  would  in  part  excuse 

h    Liberius,    Romanus    ponti-  turpissimam  sibi  morum  et  vitae 

fex,  Athanasio,  Hilario  et  Hier.  niaculam      inurens     Arianorum 

testantibus,    per    vim    et    minas  communione  pollutus,  quanquam 

sollicitatus,  huic  primae  fidei  for-  infidelis  et  haereticus  non  esset, 

mulae    subscripsit,     Athanasium  a  communione  catholicorum,  et 

condemnavit,    et    cum     Arianis  sede  pontiricia  excidit. — Binnius 

communicavit :  idque  per  literas  in    notis    ad    Sermiens.    Concil. 

ad    Valentem     aliosve     scriptas  liabit.  anno  357.  torn.  i.  p.  593.6. 

significans,  ab  exilio  liberari  se-  And  again,  Liberius  Arianorum 

dique  suas  restitui  petiit.  Itaque  communione  pollutus,  ab  unitate 

contra  fidei  confessionem  ac  jus-  ecclesia;   catholica-   mcrito  exci- 

titiae    legem     peccans,    adeoque  derit. — Ibid. 
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him,  as  if  that  which  he  did,  did  not  continere  in  se 
manifestam  hceresin,  "  contain  any  manifest  heresy ;" 
yet  Baroriius  and  others,  and  amongst  the  rest  Binnius, 
confess,  that  for  yielding  to  the  emperor,  the  catholic 
did  eschew  communion  with  him.  Now  these  catholics 
that  did  eschew  communion  with  pope  Liberius  for 
communicating  with  the  Arian  faction  were  neither 
the  catholic  church  nor  the  visible  church,  but  at  the 
best  visible  members  of  the  holy  catholic  church  :  and 
the  church,  as  catholic,  includes  as  well  universality  of 
succession  arid  of  time,  as  extension  of  place,  or  multi 
tude  of  persons  professing  the  catholic  faith. 

After  this  defection  of  the  Romish  church  in  the 
bishop  Liberius,  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  over 
spread  with  Arianism.  If  there  were  any  visible 
church  of  note  which  in  those  days  remained  catholic, 
it  was  in  the  east,  without  the  precinct  of  the  Roman 
empire,  or  in  this  our  island.  The  chief  pillar  or 
ground  of  truth  which  the  Roman  empire  in  those 
times  had,  was  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  as  may  appear 
out  of  that  ancient  author  that  writes  his  life.  Though 
Constantinople  had  been  held  the  chief  watch-tower  of 
the  oecumenical  church  visible  ;  yet  when  Nazianzen 
was  sent  for  thither  to  support  the  catholic  cause 
against  the  Ariaris,  so  much  of  the  catholic  church 
as  was  extant  in  that  great  city  was  contracted  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  the  temple  of  Anastasia c,  for  that 

c  Exceptus  autem   a  quibus-  spoliatas,  ac  per  vim  occupatas 

dam,  et  generis,  et  pietatis  cog-  unum    sanctae    Anastasiae     tem- 

natione  cum   eo  conjunctis,  ec-  plum    orthodoxis    patebat,    for- 

clesiam    offendit,    quasi    malum  tasse    etiam    quia    propter    am- 

in   monte,  aut  quasi  signum  in  bitus    et    circumscriptionis    an- 

colle   ut    prophetae  verbis    utar,  gustiam,  contemptui  habebatur  : 

hoc    est,    numero    per    exiguam  quemadmodum  norunt,  qui  vettis 

atque  obscuram  (quod  videlicet  hoc    templum     perspexerunt. — 

piis  viris  libertas  omnis  ab  eo,  Vita  Nazianzeni  a  Greg,  presbyt. 

qui     imperium     tenebat     erepta  conscripta. 
esset)  sacras  etiam  omnes  domos 
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church  only  was  permitted  them  to  meet  in,  (as  is 
thought,)  in  contempt,  that  the  littleness  of  it  might 
upbraid  them  with  their  paucity,  it  being  a  fit  recep 
tacle  rather  for  a  private  conventicle,  than  for  a  just 
and  lawful  congregation.  Nazianzen  then  was  the 
Luther  of  ancient  times,  to  reform  the  visible  church, 
being  overspread  with  Arianism.  Luther  was  the 
Nazianzen  of  later  times,  to  dispel  the  mists  of  popery 
and  Romish  idolatry  by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  reduce  the  visible  church  unto  conformity  with  the 
ancient  church. 

7.  As  many  as  in  our  Saviour's  time  here  on  earth, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  high  priest,  of  the  scribes,  and 
Pharisees,  (or  of  the  then  visible  church  representative,)  879 
or  otherwise  out  of  their  private  choice,  did  persecute 
him  and  his  apostles,  as  deceivers  or  authors  of  new 
sects  or  heresies,  did  thereby  dissociate  themselves 
from  the  ancient  and  primitive  church  of  God,  esta 
blished  in  Jewry,  and  yet  remained  true  and  obedient 
members  of  the  then  visible  or  representative  church. 
On  the  contrary,  such  as  before  our  Saviour's  death 
or  passion  did  acknowledge  him  for  their  Messias, 
although  for  so  doing  they  were  excommunicated  and 
cast  out  of  their  synagogues,  that  is,  utterly  cut  off 
from  being  any  longer  members  of  the  then  visible 
church,  did  by  this  their  known  sufferings  or  martyr 
dom  become  illustrious  and  visible  members  of  the 
true  primitive  and  catholic  church,  whereof  Abraham, 
David,  Samuel,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  holy  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  were  principal  parts.  The  Jews  had 
agreed  already,  (saith  St.  John  ix.  22,)  that  if  any  man 
did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue.  For  fear  of  this  heavy  censure,  the 
parents  of  that  blind  man  which  our  Saviour  had  re 
stored  to  sight  put  off*  the  Pharisees  with  this  dilatory 
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answer :  We  know  that  this  is  our  son,  and  that  he 
was  born  blind:  but  by  what  means  he  now  seeth,  we 
know  not ;  or  who  hath  opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not: 
he  is  of  age ;  ask  him  :  lie  shall  speak  for  himself  &. 
The  son  being  asked,  boldly  replies,  If  this  man  were 
not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing.  And  for  this  answer 
he  is  cast  out  of  the  synagogue  or  visible  church,  and 
yet  remains  a  more  conspicuous  arid  visible  member  of 
that  holy  church  which  Moses  had  planted  in  Israel, 
than  his  parents  were,  which  continued  as  they  had 
been,  actual  or  unseparated  members  of  the  present 
synagogue  or  visible  church. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

In  what  sense  it  may  be  granted  that  the  visible  Romish 
church  at  the  time  of  our  forefathers'  separation  from  it  was 
a  true  church^  and  yet  withal  the  synagogue  of  Satan-)  the 
seat  of  Antichrist,  and  common  sink  of  heresies. 

1.  But  here  it  will  be  demanded,  whether  these 
visible  members  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  which  were 
as  living  stones  or  fit  materials  for  erecting  reformed 
visible  churches,  (as  having  not  their  consciences  inde 
libly  branded  with  the  character  of  the  beast,)  were, 
before  Luther  began  his  reformation,  avroyovel^  or  no, 
that  is,  whether  they  were  the  immediate  sons  of  God, 
begotten  only  by  his  Spirit,  without  the  ministry  or 
travail  of  any  visible  church  ?  To  affirm  they  were 
such  sons  of  God,  we  may  not ;  and  if  we  say  they 
were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  and  yet  withal 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  visible  church  which 
was  before  Luther's  time,  that  visible  church  (which 
by  our  positions  can  be  no  other  than  the  church  of 
Rome)  was  certainly  a  true  church,  in  that  it  brought 
d  John  ix.  20,  21. 
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forth  sons  and  daughters  unto  God.  All  this  may  be 
granted ;  that  the  Romish  church  before  Luther's  time, 
was,  and  at  this  day  is,  a  true  church,  quoad  hoc,  that 
it  did  and  may  bring  forth  sons  and  daughters  unto 
God ;  that  is,  there  are  these  means  of  regeneration  in 
it,  which  are  not  in  the  Mahometan  or  Jewish  syna 
gogue  ;  in  opposition  to  both  which  it  may  be  said  a 
true  church  ;  though  in  respect  of  the  primitive  catho 
lic  church,  or  of  reformed  visible  churches,  it  may  truly 
be  termed  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  or  seat  qf'Antichrist, 
in  many  respects  as  much  worse  as  it  is  in  some  re 
spects  better  than  the  Jewish  or  Mahometan  syna 
gogue.  The  thesis  was  as  discreetly  proposed  as  learn 
edly  prosecuted  by  Dr.  Reinolds,  Romana  ecclesia  nee 
est  catholica  ecclesia,  nee  sanum  membrum  catholics  880 
ecclesice ;  "  the  Roman  church  neither  is  the  catholic 
church,  nor  any  sound  member  of  the  catholic  church  :" 
in  saying  this,  he  did  not  deny  it  in  some  respects  to 
be  a  true  church  ;  which  is  in  express  terms  affirmed 
by  Junius,  in  his  book  intituled,  Liber  singularis  de 
ecclesia ;  by  doctor  Covell,  in  his  apology  for  Master 
Hooker;  and  by  Master  Forbes,  upon  the  fourteenth  of 
the  Revelation,  whose  testimony  is  so  much  the  more 
to  be  esteemed,  because  he  expressly  maintains  the 
papacy,  or  representative  Romish  church,  to  be  the 
kingdom  of  the  great  Antichrist.  So  that  in  the  judg 
ment  of  these  three,  which  have  handled  this  point 
very  discreetly,  as  also  in  the  judgment  of  learned 
doctor  Reinolds,  the  visible  church  of  Rome  might 
fitly  be  compared  unto  a  mother,  which  brings  forth 
sound  and  healthy  children,  but  when  they  corne  to 
suck  her  milk,  she  infects  them  with  such  loathsome 
diseases  as  accompany  lewd  and  naughty  strumpets ; 
or  if  they  chance  to  escape  infection  by  the  milk  which 
they  suck  from  her  in  their  infancy,  yet  when  she 
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comes  to  feed  them  with  stronger  meats,  if  they  be 
content  to  be  fed  by  her,  and  seek  not  their  food  from 
the  ancient,  primitive,  and  catholic  church,  like  an 
abominable  nasty  slut,  she  poisons  all  the  food  which 
is  of  her  own  dressing.  Some  there  may  be  in  this 
church  (or  as  yet  under  her  government)  which  are 
more  cleanly  cooks,  and  do  not  so  pollute  the  food 
of  life,  but  that  such  as  are  continually  fed  by  them, 
as  by  ordinary  pastors,  may  escape  the  danger  of  their 
mother's  infection,  and  die  members  of  the  holy  catho 
lic  church,  though  riot  actually  separated  from  the  pre 
sent  visible  Romish  church,  nor  externally  united  to 
any  visible  reformed  church. 

2.  All  this  I  take  to  be  a  true  branch  of  the  fore- 
cited  author's  meaning :  but  in  what  sense  the  visible 
church  of  Rome  before  Luther's  time  might  be  said 
a  true  church,  and  yet  withal  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
or  in  what  manner  their  cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests 
may  be  said  to  exercise  the  ministry  and  service  of 
Christ,  and  yet  they  themselves  be  bondslaves  of  Satan, 
priests  of  Baal,  and  native  members  of  Antichrist,  may 
in  my  judgment  be  most  punctually  expressed  by  that 
excellent  distinction  of  the  civil  law,  Aliud  est  magis- 
tratum  esse^  aliud  est  in  magistrate  ease,  "  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  a  true  magistrate,  another  thing  to  be  in 
the  magistracy,  or  to  execute  a  magistrate's  office." 
From  this  distinction  was  gathered  this  general  ruled 
case  or  sentence — that  the  acts  of  him  that  was  a  false 
and  unlawful  magistrate  might  be  lawful  and  just. 

This  resolution  or  ruled  case  did  grow  upon  this  oc 
casion  :  one  Barbarius6  was  by  a  common  error  chosen 
praetor,  and  continued  in  the  place  whereof  he  was 

eVideHottoman.illust.  qmest.     per    magistrates    noinen    gesta 
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altogether  uncapable,  as  being  a  bondman.  Some  there 
were  which  did  not  only  consent  to  remove  him  after 
the  truth  was  known — as  he  was  indeed  by  law  re 
moved,  because  he  was  never  lawful  praetor — but 
withal  did  question,  whether  the  acts  that  he  had  done 
whilst  he  unjustly  usurped  that  office  were  of  any 
validity,  or  rather  void  in  law.  It  was  determined, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  former  distinction,  that 
though  he  was  falsus  prcetor,  "  a  false  proctor,"  yet  he 
was  in  vera  prcetura,  "  in  a  true  praetorship,"  and  the 
acts  which  he  did,  did  receive  their  validity  from  the 
praetorship,  not  from  the  praetor. 

One  part  of  the  praetor's  office  was  to  set  men  free 
which  were  bondslaves ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was 
requisite  that  none  should  be  praetor  but  he  which  was 
a  freeman,  and  that  no  bondslaves,  though  chosen 
praetor  by  a  common  error,  should  ever  prescribe  by 
long  continuance  in  the  place,  but  was  instantly  to  be 
amoved,  so  soon  as  the  truth  was  known  and  declared.  881 
So  that  in  respect  of  his  person,  or  of  right  unto  his 
place,  that  maxim  of  law  was  still  in  force,  Quod  non 
valuit  ab  initio,  non  potest  tern-pore  valescere ;  "  That 
"  which  was  of  no  value  from  its  first  beginning,  can 
not  acquire  any  validity  by  continuance  of  time :"  yet 
in  respect  of  the  persons  which  were  made  free  deni 
zens  by  him,  that  other  maxim  (much  ofttimes  mis 
taken  or  misapplied  by  some  modern  lawyers)  was 
true,  Communis  error ^  fac'it  jus,  "  A  common  error 
makes  a  law."  Inasmuch  as  he  was  chosen  praetor  by 
a  common  and  full  consent  of  lawful  suffragarits,  though 
so  chosen  by  a  common  error ;  yet  the  acts  done  by 
him,  till  the  error  was  known  and  declared,  were  just 
and  lawful :  such  as  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  him 
were  as  true  freemen  as  those  that  had  been  set  free 
by  true  and  lawful  praetors  ;  for  their  manumissions 
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or  enfranchisements  took  validity,  not  from  the  con 
dition  or  person  of  the  officer,  but  from  the  virtue  of 
his  office,  into  which  he  was  an  intruder. 

In  like  manner,  though  Richard  the  Third  were  a 
tyrant,  no  true  king,  yet  the  laws  made  by  him  were 
true  and  good  laws,  and  the  earls  or  barons  created  by 
him  were  true  earls  and  true  barons ;  for  though  he 
were  not  legitimus  rex,  "  a  lawful  king,"  yet  he  was 
in  legitimo  regno  constitutus,  "  he  did  manage  a  law 
ful  kingdom."  Nor  were  they  traitors  that  did  yield 
obedience  to  the  laws  made  by  him,  or  submit  them 
selves  unto  the  magistrates  of  his  appointment ;  save 
only  in  cases  wherein  the  laws  made  by  him  might 
prejudice  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  or 
cut  off  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown :  but  in 
case  the  magistrates,  earls,  or  barons  created  by  him 
should  have  commanded  their  inferiors  to  take  arms 
against  the  known  and  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  to 
have  yielded  obedience  unto  them  in  this  case  had 
been  treason,  as  Richard  himself  during  all  the  time 
of  his  reign  was  no  better  than  a  traitor. 

3.  Either  from  the  analogy  of  the  former  ruled  case 
in  matters  civil,  or  from  the  general  or  fundamental 
rule  of  equity,  whereof  that  was  a  branch,  did  the 
church  ordain  that  baptism  administered  by  heretics 
should  not  be  reiterated:  for  though  no  heretic  be 
a  true  member  of  the  church,  and  therefore  no  true 
priest ;  yet  so  long  as  he  is  in  sacerdotio,  in  the 
priest's  place,  the  acts  of  his  ministry  or  priesthood 
be  good.  Now  though  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome 
be  more  than  an  heretic,  even  the  Antichrist  or  man 
of  sin,  the  supreme  head,  though  not  of  all  Christ's 
enemies,  (for  Jews  and  Turks  are  such,)  yet  of  all 
rebels  or  usurpers  of  his  throne  on  earth  ;  nevertheless, 
seeing  (as  the  apostle  saith)  he  sits  in  the  temple  of 
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God*,  even  the  acts  of  his  ministration  T>r  priesthood 
are  good ;  nor  are  the  bishops  consecrated  by  him 
so  polluted  by  communion  with  him  in  their  conse 
cration,  but  that  their  episcopal  acts — as,  the  ordination 
of  ministers,  the  administration  of  sacraments,  and  the 
like — be  lawful  and  good,  so  long  as  they  observe  the 
form  of  ordination,  or  administration  of  sacraments 
prescribed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  word 
preached  by  them  likewise  hath  the  force  and  efficacy 
of  begetting  faith  in  their  hearers'  hearts  :  and  so  long 
as  they  teach  nothing  but  what  Christ  hath  taught, 
the  people  or  laity  owe  the  like  obedience  unto  them, 
that  the  people  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time 
owed  to  the  scribes  arid  Pharisees.  For  though  per 
haps  they  have  in  many  points  degenerated  much  fur 
ther  from  St.  Peter's  doctrine  and  manner  of  life  than 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  done  from  Moses,  yet  so 
long  as  they  sit  in  Peter's  or  other  catholic  bishops' 
chairs,  that  precept  of  our  Saviour,  Illos  audite,  Hear 
ye  them,  binds  them  as  much  as  it  did  the  Jews.  How  882 
far  it  bound  the  Jews,  I  leave  it  to  the  expositors  of 
the  xxiiird  of  St.  Matthews,  and  amongst  the  rest  to 
Maldonate. 

4.  It  is  certain  the  people  were  not  by  virtue  of 
this  precept  bound  to  do  all  that  their  high  priest  with 
his  confederates  would  ex  cathedra  command  them  to 
do,  though  intended  by  them,  in  ordine  ad  Deum  et 
salutem  ecclesice,  with  reference  to  God  and  to  the 
welfare  of  his  church :  for  Caiaphas  had  delivered  this 
sentence  ex  cathedra,  It  is  expedient  for  us,  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  na 
tion  perish  not,  John  xi.  50  ;  arid  upon  his  authority  or 
warrant  they  adventured  to  put  the  Lord  of  glory  to 
death.  Had  not  this  false  apostatical  priest  been  in  vero 
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sacerdotio,  #chief  officer  in  the  house  of  God,  neither 
could  so  clear  a  truth  as  he  uttered  have  been  in 
verted  to  such  a  pernicious  end  as  it  was  spoken  by 
him,  and  apprehended  by  others ;  nor  could  he  have 
conceived  or  uttered  so  clear  a  truth  of  himself,  as 
St.  John  instructs  us  he  did  :  This  spake  he  not  of 
himself:  but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophe 
sied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation.  John  xi.  51. 
Other  acts  of  his  priesthood  took  their  validity  from 
his  office,  not  from  his  person :  this  speculative  truth 
took  its  poisonous  operation  from  his  person,  not  from 
his  office ;  although  he  could  not  have  borne  so  bitter 
enmity  unto  Christ,  unless  he  had  been  in  that  office. 

Now  albeit  we  grant  that  Caiaphas  did  prophesy 
by  virtue  of  his  place,  or  priestly  office,  yet  no  Ro 
manists  (as  I  hope)  will  deny  that  Caiaphas,  in  the 
preposterous  application  of  his  prophetical  sentence, 
might  well  brook  the  name  of  Antichrist ;  at  the  least, 
that  he  was  a  type  or  shadow  of  the  Antichrist  to 
come ;  who  was  to  sit,  as  Caiaphas  did,  in  the  temple 
of  God,  or,  if  so  they  will  have  it,  in  St.  Peter's  chair, 
that  he  may  wrest  divine  truths  authoritatively  to  as 
wicked  ends  as  Caiaphas  did. 

5.  But  may  it  not  hence  be  inferred,  that  as  the 
Sanhedrin  was  the  only  visible  church  which  God  had 
here  on  earth,  so  the  Romish  church,  from  which 
Luther  did  separate  himself,  was  the  only  true  visible 
church  of  Christ  at  the  time  of  his  separation?  This 
may  be  granted  de  facto,  but  not  de  jure :  for  there 
was  an  express  law  of  God  that  there  should  be  no 
more  visible  churches  than  one  before  our  Saviour's 
death  and  resurrection ;  after  which,  there  were  to  be 
as  many  visible  churches  dejure9  as  there  were  seve 
ral  independent  sovereignties.  I  have  heard  indeed  of 
some  French  catholics  (as  they  would  be  accounted) 
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which  use  this  as  an  argument,  whether  intended  by 
them,  ad  homines,  to  delude  the  objector  only,  or  ad 
rem,  to  the  matter  itself,  I  know  not :  but  this  argu 
ment  they  use  to  prove  that  their  church  (as  opposed 
to  reformed  churches)  is  the  true  church,  because  the 
pope  is  Antichrist,  and  Antichrist  (as  the  apostle  teach- 
eth)  is  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  temple  of 
God,  no  question,  is  the  true  church;  whence,  seeing 
he  sits  in  their  church,  they  infer  that  theirs  is  the 
true  church,  not  ours.  But  as  in  most  other  argu 
ments  concerning  the  church,  so  in  this,  they  cozen 
themselves  with  the  fallacy,  a  dicto  secundum  quid, 
ad  dictum  simpliclter.  First,  both  letter  of  scripture 
and  analogy  of  faith  do  teach  that  Antichrist  is  to  sit 
as  Caiaphas  did,  in  a  true  church,  yea  to  be  a  chief 
officer  of  some  church  ;  otherwise  he  could  not  be  a 
principal  rebel  or  notorious  traitor  against  Christ. 
But  in  that  he  was  to  be  such  a  rebel  and  such  a 
traitor,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  church  which 
wholly  submits  herself  to  him,  as  to  her  head,  should 
be  the  true  church,  much  less  the  only  church  of 
Christ.  The  former  argument  will  hold  thus  far : 
*  The  pope  is  Antichrist ;  ergo,  the  church  of  Rome 
is  a  true  church  secundum  quid,  that  is,  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  synagogue  of  Jews,  of  Turks,  or  other 
professed  infidels:'  but  if  we  speak  absolutely,  or 883 
compare  it  with  churches  truly  Christian,  it  is  no 
true  church  of  Christ,  but  the  synagogue  of  Satan  : 
or,  as  he  said  of  his  sordid  host's  entertainment,  that 
there  was  so  much  fire  as  a  man  could  riot  have  truly 
said  in  strict  propriety  of  logic  phrase  there  was  no 
fire ;  that  is,  there  was  so  much,  as  if  he  had  been 
bound  by  covenant  of  lease  never  to  have  suffered  the 
fire  to  go  out,  he  might  have  saved  his  lease  from  for 
feiture  ;  arid  yet  there  was  no  fire  but  a  mock  fire  to 
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the  entertaining  of  a  stranger ;  so  much  as  was  a 
greater  eyesore  to  him  that  had  sought  comfort  or 
refreshing  from  it,  than  if  there  had  been  none  at  all. 
In  like  manner  there  is  so  much  of  the  true  church 
in  the  present  Romish  visible  church,  as  a  man  cannot 
say  it  is  no  church  at  all ;  so  much  true  doctrine  in  it 
as  sufficeth  to  support  the  title  of  Antichrist,  and  to 
make  it  the  very  seat  of  all  abominations,  or  impieties 
more  than  natural :  for  as  the  mingling  of  the  tra 
ditions  of  men  with  Moses'  doctrine  did  make  the 
leaven  of  Pharisees  to  be  so  malignant  and  distasteful 
to  God  and  all  good  men  ;  so  is  it  the  mixture  or 
making  up  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  devils  in 
one  and  the  same  liturgy,  which  makes  antichristianism 
in  grain.  And  as  elsewhere  is  observed  h,  the  idolatry 
of  the  Romish  church  is  so  much  worse  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  heathens,  by  how  much  that  church's 
general  belief  of  one  God,  of  the  glorious  Trinity,  and 
of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  is  better  than  the  hea 
thens'  belief  or  knowledge  of  the  same  points. 

6.  But  when  it  is  said  that  Antichrist  is  to  sit  in 
the  temple  of  God,  it  is  not  meant  only  that  he  should 
sit  in  the  present  visible  church,  but  that  he  should  be 
an  usurper  of  that  chair  which  sometimes  had  been 
the  seat  of  God's  saints,  and  be  an  intruder  into  that 
church  which  had  been  holy  and  catholic  before  his 
intrusion,  and  which  still  retains  the  roots  and  sterns 
of  catholic  faith,  into  which  it  shall  be  his  and 
his  followers'  continual  care  to  ingraflf  the  doctrine  of 
devils,  and  to  exercise  their  spiritual  whoredoms  in 
the  oratories  of  God. 

h  In  the  third  book  upon  the  Creed,  sect.  iii.  and  iv.  in  divers 
chapters,  [vol.  ii.] 
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Whether  our  forefathers,  in  separating  themselves,  or  suffer 
ing  themselves  to  be  separated  from  the  Romish  church,  did 
ami  otherwise  than  God's  prophet*  or  our  Saviour's  disciples, 
had  their  case  and  opportunity  been  the  same,  would  have 
done. 

1.    But  here  again  the  author  of  the  Antidote,  or 
the  blind  Guide  of  Faith,  will  object,  "  that  neither  the 
prophets  of  old,  nor  our  Saviour's  disciples  before  his 
death,  did  separate  themselves  from  the  present  visible 
church."     If  not  to  believe  as  the  church  visible  and 
representative  for  the  time  present  did ;  if  not  to  com 
municate  with  her  in  matters  of  faith  or  practice,  were 
to  be  separated  from  the  present  visible  church,  (as 
this   author's  words  elsewhere1  imply,)  the  prophets, 
out  of  all  question,  did  either  separate  themselves,  or 
suffer  themselves   to    be    separated    from    the   visible 
church  wherein  they  lived.    Ezekiel  and  Daniel  would 
never  have  consented  to  the  priests  and  rulers  in  their 
persecutions  of  Jeremy  as  a  false  prophet  or  traitor. 
Our  Saviour's  disciples  before  his  death  stood  excom 
municated  by  the  visible  church  of  the  Jews ;  they 
were  as  far  from  communicating  with  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  as  we  are 
from  communicating  with  the  Romish  church  or  mem 
bers  of  the  Trent  council.     But  if  this  man's  meaning 
be,  that  neither  the  prophets,  nor  our  Saviour's  dis-884 
ciples  before  his  death,  did  take  upon  them  to  erect 
a   new    visible   church    altogether   distinct   from    the 
erring  synagogue,  the  objection  is  true,  but  no  way 
prejudicial  to   us :  for  they  lived   in    that  church  or 
commonweal  as  our  forefathers  before  Luther's  time, 

!  Cap.  ix.  par.  5.  of  this  book,  his  words  are  set  down. 
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which  feared  God,  did  in  the  Romish  church  or  com 
monweal,  which  had  not  by  public  consent  abandoned 
the  Romish  religion  ;  that  is,  neither  as  absolute  mem 
bers  of  the  synagogue,  nor  yet  a  visible  church  distinct 
from  it,  but  as  visible  members  of  that  primitive 
church  from  which  the  synagogue  had  degenerated. 

As  for  the  prophets  and  other  godly  men  which 
lived  before  our  Saviour's  death,  they  wanted  rather 
power  than  willing  minds  to  reform  the  corruptions 
of  the  visible  church  in  which  they  lived.  Arid  the  true 
reason  why  that  church  continued  so  corrupt  from 
Josias's  death  until  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
grew  so  wicked  again  in  the  age  before  our  Saviour's 
time,  was,  because  during  these  times  there  were  either 
naughty  kings  or  no  kings  at  all  in  Israel.  Had  Je- 
hoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  or  any  like  unto  them 
of  David's  line,  been  kings  of  Judah  in  Herod's  stead, 
there  is  no  question  but  they  would  have  brought  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  to  better  order,  or  have  deposed 
them  ;  either  have  reduced  the  then  visible  church  to 
its  primitive  purity,  or  have  erected  a  new  visible 
church,  according  to  the  pattern  prescribed  by  Moses. 
That  the  priests  and  prophets  did  so  overbear  the  true 
prophets  of  God,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  &c.,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  city  and  kingdom,  was  the  fault  of  Jehoiakim  and 
Zedekiah.  As  at  this  day  again  it  is  the  fault  and 
folly  of  Christian  kings,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is 
not  either  reduced  to  better  conformity  with  the  holy 
catholic  and  apostolic  church,  or  else  demolished,  as 
the  Jewish  synagogue  was. 

But  what  should  move  this  man,  I  mean  the  author 
of  the  blind  Guide  of  Faith,  to  make  the  former  ob 
jection  against  us,  I  cannot  conceive ;  unless  it  were 
to  give  us  and  the  Christian  world  to  understand, 
that  the  visible  Romish  church,  his  mother,  could  be 
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very  well  content  to  continue,  till  Christ's  second 
corning,  as  erroneous  and  antichristian  as  the  Jewish 
synagogue  was  before  his  first  coming  in  the  flesh, 
upon  condition  she  may  retain  her  wonted  power  and 
authority  to  tyrannize  over  us  arid  other  saints  of 
God,  as  the  visible  Jewish  church  or  synagogue  did 
ofttimes  over  the  true  prophets  and  Christ's  disciples. 

2.  For  conclusion  of  this  point :  inasmuch  as  Chris 
tian  princes  and  free  states  did  second  Luther  in  his 
intended  reformation  of  so  much  of  the  visible  Romish 
church    as   was  seated    in  their  sovereignties   or    do 
minions  ;   this  warrants  our  separation  to  have  been 
just  and  lawful,  and  free  from  all  suspicion  of  rebellion 
or   schism;    whereunto    the   like  attempts  in  Jewry, 
though   undertaken  by  God's  prophets,  had  been  ob 
noxious,  unless  the  princes  or  chief  magistrates  had 
given  them  countenance  arid  authority.     Howbeit  nei 
ther  prince  nor  people,  jointly  or  severally,  either  now 
have,  or  at  any  time  had  power  to  make  a  new  church, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  catholic   church  militant 
on  earth,  which  hath  been  one  by  continuation  of  the 
same  faith  since  the  apostles'  time.     But  in  case  any 
part  of  the  church  militant  or  visible  be  infected  with 
heresy,  or  overs  way  ed  by  faction,  to  approve  such  im 
pious  and  ungodly  practices  as  are  incompatible  with 
the  holy  catholic  faith,  which  hath  been  professed  in 
pure  and  uncorrupt  times,  every  free  prince  or  state 
hath  in  this  case  power  and  authority  sufficient  to  dis- 
link  themselves  from  the  factious  combination  of  the 
visible  church  or  churches  seated  in  foreign  states  or  885 
kingdoms,  and  to  unite  themselves  into  renewed  forms 
of  visible  churches,  distinct  from  others.     Yet  thus  to 
do,  so  they  do  no  more,  is  not  to  make  a  new  church, 
never  heard  of  before,  but  rather  to  recollect  the  scat 
tered  members  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  in  whom 
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the  life  and  substance  of  the  true  church  of  God  con 
sists,  and  to  put  a  new  accidental  form  upon  them. 

3.  The  case  is  altogether  the  same  as  if  an  army 
consisting  of  threescore  thousand  English,  French,  and 
Italians,  appointed  by  joint  consent  of  these  nations 
to  invade  the  Turk,  should  be  misled  by  the  Italian 
general  to  revenge  his  private  quarrels  upon  the 
Christians.  If  the  English,  upon  discovery  of  their 
general's  treachery,  should  abandon  him,  and  adjoin 
themselves  unto  the  Hungarians,  or  other  Christians 
oppressed  by  the  Turk,  they  could  not  justly  be  blamed, 
either  for  defection  or  revolt,  or  for  levying  an  army, 
or  undertaking  a  war  altogether  new,  without  any 
warrant  or  commission.  Well  might  they  presume 
their  prince  would  approve  their  proceedings,  specially 
if  their  service  had  success  answerable  to  the  godly 
intentions  of  their  first  commission. 

4>.  As  many  of  our  forefathers  as  did  submit  them 
selves  unto  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  undertook  such  services  as  the  pope  or  Roman 
prelacy  did  appoint  them  unto,  they  did  thus  only 
upon  presumption  that  the  pope  did  faithfully  execute 
his  commission  as  the  apostles'  successor,  or  that  he 
did  command  in  chief  for  Christ.  But  when  the  con 
trary  was  notoriously  known  unto  this  people,  that  he 
did  but  counterfeit  the  visage  of  the  lamb  that  he 
might  the  more  plausibly  effect  the  designs  of  the 
dragon,  our  prince  and  people,  in  abandoning  his 
yoke,  and  breaking  off  their  confederacy  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  did  well.  And  this  being  done,  they 
remain  the  same  church  they  were  for  life  and  sub 
stance,  but  the  same  church  better  purified  and  purged 
from  rebellious  antichristian  humours ;  the  same  church, 
so  much  more  homogeneal  to  the  ancient  primitive 
catholic  church,  by  how  much  they  remained  the  freer 
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from  servitude  to  Romish  tyranny,  whose  usurped 
authority  over  other  churches  is  but  antichristianism, 
or  apostasy  from  Christ. 

CHAP.    XX. 

Whether  the  name  catholic  can  in  good  earnest  be  pleaded  or 
pretended  for  an  unseparable  mark  of  the  true  visible 
church. 

1.  But  in  all  these  illustrations  it  will  be  excepted 
that  we  take  something  for  granted  which  the  Romish 
church  will  utterly  disclaim.  This  for  one :  that  our 
forefathers  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from  the 
Romish  church  were  true  catholics,  or,  in  the  interim 
between  the  abandoning  of  the  prelacy  of  Rome,  and 
the  establishing  a  prelacy  or  form  of  government  of 
their  own,  more  refined,  were  visible  members  of  the 
holy  catholic  church :  for  so  destitute  is  the  Roman 
church  of  all  true  and  solid  properties  of  the  true 
church  of  God,  that  she  is  fain  to  plead  the  name  and 
title  of  catholic  to  be  her  proper  note  or  ensign,  which 
no  other  church  may  more  presume  to  challenge,  than 
a  servingrnan  may  presume  to  wear  his  master's  coat 
or  cognizance,  after  he  be  discharged  of  his  service. 
In  this  waking  dream,  the  author  of  the  Guide  of  Faith 
was  brought  to  rave  as  followeth :  "Now  I  come  886 
(saith  he)  to  the  great  character  of  our  glory,  and 
renowned  title  of  our  profession,  the  name  catholic, 
a  name  famous  in  the  primitive  church,  famous  in  the 
apostles'  days,  and  inserted  by  them  among  the  articles 
of  our  Creed  :  famous  after  in  all  succeeding  ages,  and 
used  commonly  by  the  fathers,  not  so  much  to  make 
a  difference  (which  some  think)  betwixt  the  Jewish 
synagogue  and  the  Christian  church,  as  to  sever  and 
distinguish  the  false  named  Christians  themselves  from 
the  true  and  unfeigned  believers.  And  reason  teacheth, 
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and  D.  Whi taker  often  confesseth,  the  marks  and 
properties  of  the  church  to  be  unseparable  from  the 
church  whose  marks  they  are.  Therefore  that  which 
once  was,  must  still  continue  a  mark  of  the  church, 
because  the  true  church,  although  it  admit  some  acci 
dental  change,  yet  it  is  always  in  nature  urivariable, 
in  essence  unchangeable ;  so  that  the  properties  which 
flow  from  the  essence  thereof,  as  the  name  catholic 
doth,  can  no  more  be  altered,  changed,  or  cease,  than 
the  power  of  laughing,  a  property  which  proceedeth 
from  the  nature  of  man,  can  ever  cease  to  appertain  to 
man  :"  c.  xviii.  §.  1.  and  4.  pp.  155, 138. 

Auditum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 

2.  If  the  power  of  laughing  proceed  from  the  nature 
of  man,  and  the  nature  of  man  consist  in  reason,  it 
will  be  very  hard  for  any  man  to  refrain  laughing 
that  hath  but  so  much  reason  as  to  consider  the  vanity 
of  this  assertion,  "  that  a  name  should  be  an  unsepa 
rable  property  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  any 
reality."  God  gave  names  to  the  first  man  and  to  the 
first  woman,  and  the  first  man  gave  names  befitting 
other  creatures ;  but  the  names  proceeded  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  creatures  named,  but  from  the  im- 
posers ;  otherwise  their  names  should  have  been  the 
same  in  all  nations  and  languages.  And  if  the  name 
catholic  were  an  unchangeable  mark  or  natural  pro 
perty  of  any  real  church,  it  should  be  of  the  Greek 
church  or  nation,  unto  which  the  name  or  title  of 
catholic  is  prime  and  natural.  If  the  real  property 
answering  to  this  name  had  belonged  to  the  Romish 
church,  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  expressed  it  by 
a  Roman  name,  and  have  called  the  Roman  church 
the  universal  church,  at  least  the  Romanists  should 
have  called  themselves  universals,  not  catholics.  But 
let  us  listen  again  unto  this  raver.  "  We  only  enjoy 
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the  lively  badge,  and  are  invested  with  the  livery  of 
the  true  professors  of  Christ.  Neither  can  Mr.  Abbot 
or  Mr.  Whitaker  dismantle  us  of  that  royalty  by  say 
ing,  names  may  be  falsely  imposed  to  things,  or  unjustly 
usurped  :  for  this  name  is  not  imposed  by  man,  nor 
usurped  by  abuse,  but  imparted  by  God,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  (as  I  have  proved  above,)  who  cannot 
apparel  us  with  any  feigned  attire,  nor  can  the  devil 
take  from  God's  people  their  cognizance,  or  nobilitate 
his  vassals  with  the  colours  of  Christ." 

3.  Was  the  name  of  catholic  more  immediately  in 
spired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  than  the  name  of  angels  or 
apostles  was  ?  or  was  this  title  more  appropriated  to 
the  church  than  the  other  two  titles  of  holy  and  apo 
stolic?  Now  St.  Paul  tells  us,  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  15,  that 
Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light : 
and  it  is  no  marvel  if  his  ministers  transform,  them 
selves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ.  Is  it  then  impossible 
for  the  ministers  of  Satan  to  usurp  the  name  of  Christ's 
apostles  or  catholics,  though  both  names  were  imposed 
by  God,  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Certainly  ; 
seeing  this  transformation  is  not  in  substance,  but  only 
in  colour  or  show,  it  must  needs  include  the  colour 
or  usurpation  of  the  name,  whether  of  apostles  or  of 
catholics. 

But  he  further  adds  "  that  no  heretic  could  ever  887 
obtain  to  be  called  catholics  by  true  Christians."  For 
this  very  reason,  we  protestants  of  reformed  churches, 
who  are,  if  riot  the  only  true  Christians  on  earth,  yet 
the  truest  Christians,  arid  the  most  conspicuous  mem 
bers  of  the  holy  catholic  church  as  militant  here  on 
earth,  dare  not  vouchsafe  to  bestow  the  name  of 
catholic  upon  any  papist,  but  with  such  an  addition 
or  item  as  we  give  the  name  of  angels  to  infernal 
fiends,  which  we  term  Satan's  angels,  or  collapsed 
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angels.  Now  the  same  analogy  which  God's  angels 
or  a  holy  angel  hath  to  Satan's  angel,  or  to  a  col 
lapsed  angel,  a  true  and  holy  catholic  hath  to  a 
modern  Roman  catholic.  For  by  this  term  we  mean 
such  a  one  as,  being  a  servant  of  Satan,  doth  seek  to 
transform  himself  into  a  true  and  holy  catholic.  The 
point  which  this  blind  guide  was  to  prove,  was  this 
— that  no  heretics  could  usurp  the  name  or  title  of 
catholic.  We  say  it  is  the  property  of  the  modern 
Romish  church  to  counterfeit  the  fairest  titles,  given 
to  the  church  by  orthodoxal  antiquity,  more  plausibly 
than  the  ancient  heretics  could ;  and  by  this  property 
we  discern  her  to  be  that  mother  of  harlots,  which  can 
imitate  the  lamb's  voice  whilst  she  acts  the  wolf's 
part.  He  further  objects,  that  the  Jews  arid  Ma 
hometans,  when  they  hear  a  man  named  a  catholic, 
thereby  conceive  some  member  of  the  present  modern 
Roman  church,  not  any  of  Luther's  or  Calvin's  fol 
lowers.  So  we  likewise,  when  we  hear  a  people  brag, 
and  instyle  themselves  a  holy  nation,  we  presently 
conceive  the  parties  that  thus  instyle  themselves  to 
be  Jews ;  yet  do  we  not,  for  all  this,  believe,  that  the 
Jewish  nation  is  the  holiest  of  nations,  or  the  only 
chosen  people  of  God  now  on  earth.  As  for  both  Jews 
and  Turks,  it  is  likely  they  could  be  well  content  to 
suffer  the  Romanist  to  enjoy  the  name  catholic  as  a 
preeminence  above  Christians  :  for  they  might  well 
hope  to  prove  their  own  religion  to  be  better  than  the 
best  professed  amongst  Christians,  if  once  it  were 
granted  that  the  Roman  catholic  religion  is  the  best. 
But  to  give  the  Christian  reader  some  real  solace  after 
his  pleasant  recreation  at  this  ridiculous  discourser's 
folly,  in  that  he  and  his  fellows  can  thus  seriously 
plead  for  the  name  catholic,  which  they  seek  by  faction 
to  engross  unto  themselves,  this  is  an  argument  to  us, 
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that  the  floods  already  approach  the  sandy  foundations 
whereon  this  spiritual  Babylon  is  built,  and  that  her 
downfall  is  at  hand.  For  unless  her  professed  cham 
pions  and  pilots  were  likely  to  be  drowned,  they  would 
not  so  earnestly  catch  at  such  shadows  or  floating 
bulrushes  as  this  Guide  of  Faith  hath  done.  But, 
leaving  the  shadow,  let  us  in  the  next  place  see  whe 
ther  have  better  interest  in  the  body  or  substance, 
whether  we  or  they  do  better  deserve  the  real  title  of 
catholic*. 
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That  tin  title  uf  catholic  is  proper  and  essential  unto  the 
faith  professed  by  the  present  visible  church  of  England, 
but  cannot  truly  be  attributed  to  the  faith  or  creed  of  the 
modern  visible  Romish  church. 

1.  WHETHER  the  name  catholic  were  first  bestowed 
upon  the  church,  or  upon  that  faith  which  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  holy  apostolic  church,  shall  be  no  part 
of  our  inquiry.  It  sufficeth  that  the  name  catholic 
itself  is  uriivocal  in  respect  both  of  church  arid  faith. 
True  faith  is  therefore  catholic  faith,  because  it  is  the 
only  door  or  way  unto  salvation,  alike  common  unto 
all,  without  national  or  topical  respect  Whosoever  of 
any  nation  have  been  saved,  have  been  saved  by  this 
one  and  the  same  faith,  and  "  whosoever  will  be  saved," 
as  Athanasius  speaks,  "  must  hold  this  catholic  faith," 
and  he  must  hold  it  "  pure  and  undefiled."  The  main 
question  then  is,  who  they  be  that  hold  this  catholic 
faith,  and  whether  they  hold  it  undefiled  or  no. 

Were  Vincentius'  rules  as  artificial  as  they  are  or- 
thodoxal  arid  honest,  the  issue  betwixt  us  and  the 
Romanist  would  be  very  easy  arid  triable.  But  let 
us  take  them  as  they  are :  Id  catholicum  est  quod  ab 
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omnibus  ubique  et  semper ',  &c. ;  "  that  is  catholic 
which  is  held  by  all  in  all  places  and  at  all  times." 

The  three  special  notes  of  the  catholic  faith  or 
church,  by  him  required,  are  universality,  antiquity, 
and  consent.  Whether  these  three  members  be  dif 
ferent  or  subordinate,  and  ofttirnes  coincident,  I  leave 
it  to  be  scanned  by  logicians.  According  to  the 
author's  limitation,  all  three  marks  agree  to  us,  not 
to  the  Romanist. 

2.  First,  concerning  universality,  the  question  is 
not,  whether  at  this  present  hour,  or  in  any  former 
age  for  these  thousand  years  past,  there  are  or  have 
been  more  which  profess  the  present  Romish  religion, 
established  in  the  church  of  Rome,  than  the  religion 
established  in  the  reformed  churches  since  the  sepa 
ration  was  made.  If  we  should  come  to  calculate 
voices  after  this  manner,  '  Whether  will  you  be  a 
Roman  catholic  or  a  protestant  ?'  they  might  perhaps 
have  three  for  one  amongst  such  as  profess  themselves 
Christians,  ready  to  cry, '  I  am  not  for  the  protestants, 
but  for  the  Roman  catholics  will  I  be.'  But  it  was  far 
from  Vincentius'  meaning,  that  universality  should  be 
measured  after  this  fashion ;  for  he  very  well  knew 
that  the  Arian  faction  had  prevailed,  especially  by  this 
tumultuary  kind  of  canvass  or  calculation.  The  multi 
tude  of  voices  thus  taken  for  them  may  prove  their 
faction  to  be  stronger  and  greater  than  our  church,  it 
cannot  prove  their  faith  to  be  so  universal  as  our  faith 
is.  The  fallacy,  by  which  the  Romanists  deceive  poor 
simple  people,  is  in  making  them  believe  that  our 
religion  and  their  religion,  our  faith  and  their  faith, 
are  duo  prima  diversa,  or  so  totally  distinct,  that  part 
of  the  one  could  not  be  included  in  the  other.  But 
for  the  universality  of  our  faith  we  have  every  member 
of  the  Rornish  church  a  suffragant  or  witness  for  us. 
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First,  nothing  is  held  as  a  point  of  faith  in  our  church, 
but  the  present  Romish  church  doth  hold  the  same, 
and  confess  the  same  to  have  been  held  by  all  ortho- 
doxal  antiquity.  So  that  for  the  form  of  faith  esta 
blished  in  our  church,  we  have  the  consent  of  the 
primitive  church,  of  the  four  first  general  councils, 
of  all  succeeding  ages  unto  this  present  day  ;  the  con- 889 
sent  likewise  of  the  present  Rornish  church,  and  of 
ourselves.  Now  as  France  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than 
Normandy,  if  we  compare  them  as  distinct  and  oppo 
site,  and  yet  France  and  Normandy  is  bigger  than 
France  without  Normandy ;  so  likewise,  though  the 
present  visible  Romish  church  be  much  greater  than 
the  church  of  England,  yet,  seeing  the  Romish  church, 
how  great  soever,  doth  hold  all  the  points  of  faith 
which  our  church  doth,  for  catholic  and  orthodoxal, 
our  consent  and  their  consent,  our  confession  and  their 
confession,  is  more  universal  than  their  consent  with 
out  ours.  But  if  their  consent  unto  the  points  of  faith 
believed  by  us  prove  our  faith  to  be  universal,  and  our 
church  by  consequence  to  be  catholic,  why  should  riot 
our  consent  unto  the  points  of  faith  believed  by  them 
prove  their  faith  to  be  universal,  or  their  church  to*be 
catholic  ?  because  it  is  not  enough  to  hold  all  points  of 
catholic  faith,  unless  the  same  points  be  kept  holy  and 
undefiled.  The  Romish  church,  we  grant,  doth  hold  all 
points  of  catholic  faith;  and  so  far  as  she  holds  these 
points,  we  dissent  not  from  her :  yet  dissent  from  her 
we  do,  in  that  she  hath  defiled  and  polluted  the  catholic 
faith  with  new  and  poisonous  doctrines ;  for  which  she 
neither  hath  the  consent  of  antiquity  nor  of  reformed 
churches.  And  in  respect  of  these  doctrines  she  stands 
convicted  of  schism  and  heresy  by  Vincentius'  rules  ; 
for  it  is  with  him  a  fundamental  rule,  that  no  present 
visible  church  hath  any  authority  to  commend  any 
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thing  as  a  point  of  faith  to  posterity  which  hath  not 
been  commended  to  the  said  church  by  antiquity,  de 
rived  from  the  apostles'  times.  A  proficiency  or  growth 
in  faith  he  allows  and  granteth,  modo  sit  in  eodem 
genere,  "  so  it  be  in  the  same  kind,  or  proceed  from 
the  same  root :"  but  for  additions  or  new  inventions, 
he  takes  them  for  the  marks  of  schism  and  heresy. 

3.  So  then  we  hold  the  catholic  faith,  and  they  hold 
the  catholic  faith  :  and  seeing  they  hold  the  catholic 
faith  in  the  same  measure  that  we  do,  is  it  not  reason 
they  should  be  termed  catholics  as  well  as  we,  though 
not  so  good  catholics  as  we  ?  No  reason  they  should 
be  termed  catholics  at  all.  Where  is  the  difference? 
In  this  :  we  hold  it  pure  and  undefiled,  they  have 
defiled  and  polluted  it  for  many  generations,  and  do 
still  defile  it  with  many  loathsome  additions  and  in 
ventions.  Now  in  this  case  the  denomination  followeth 
the  worser  part,  that  is,  they  are  not  so  much  to  be 
reputed  catholics  for  that  they  hold  the  catholic  faith, 
as  to  be  adjudged  heretics  arid  schismatics,  because 
they  have  defiled  and  polluted  it  with  many  new  in 
ventions,  and  being  admonished  hereof  arid  reproved, 
will  not  purify  their  faith,  will  not  reform  their  reli 
gion  according  to  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  practice  of 
antiquity.  Their  faith,  not  purified  from  the  additions 
of  the  second  Nicene  and  Trent  council,  can  be  no 
catholic  faith  ;  their  religion,  not  reformed,  can  be  no 
true  religion,  save  only  in  reference  to  Paganism, 
Judaism,  or  Mahometism.  For,  as  Dionysius  saith, 
Sonum  non  est  nisi  ex  Integra  causa,  malum  ex 
quolibet  defectu ;  "  Nothing  is  good  which  is  not 
entire  arid  sound,  evil  ariseth  from  every  defect." 
Every  new  addition  or  invention,  in  matters  of  faith 
or  doctrine,  is  enough  to  make  that  church  schis- 
rnatical  which  before  was  catholic  and  orthodoxal. 
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Catholic  and  orthodoxal  no  church  can  be,  unless  it 
hold  all  points  of  faith  without  admixture  of  human 
inventions  or  of  new  articles.  The  admixture  of  a 
great  deal  of  man's  meat  with  a  little  swine's  meat, 
makes  the  whole  dish  to  be  no  man's  meat,  but  swine's 
meat.  Our  church,  according  to  Vincentius'  rule,  ad- 890 
mits  a  growth  or  proficiency  in  faith,  in  that  it  holds 
not  only  those  propositions  which  are  expressly  con 
tained  in  scripture,  but  such  as  may  by  necessary 
consequence  be  deduced  out  of  them  for  points  of 
faith ;  and  this  growth  is  still  in  eodem  genere,  "  from 
the  same  root."  Other  points  of  faith  besides  these  our 
church  admitteth  none,  but  ties  even  her  prelates  and  go 
vernors  to  obtrude  no  other  doctrines  as  points  of  faith 
upon  their  auditors,  than  such  as  are  either  expressly 
contained  in  scriptures,  or  may  infallibly  be  deduced 
from  them.  And  this  is  the  fundamental  and  radical 
difference  between  our  church  arid  the  Romish  church, 
which  admitteth  such  an  illirnited  increase  or  growth 
of  faith  as  is  in  heaps  or  congests  of  heterogeneals. 

CHAP.    XXII. 

Of  the  adinvetitions  or  new  articles  added  to  the  Creed  by  the 
Romish  church,  by  winch  .she  hath  d(filed  the  holy  catholic 
and  apostolic  faith.     Of  the  difference  betwixt  the  church  of 
Home  and  the  church  of  England  cauccrtiing  the  rule  of 
faith.     IVIiat  that  ecclesiastic  tradition  was  which  Vincen 
tius  Lirincusis  so  much  comincndeth :  to  what  use  it  served 
in  the  ancient  councils. 

1  THE  pain-worthiest  inquiry  in  this  argument 
were,  first,  to  make  search  what  additions  or  adiri- 
ventions  unto  the  ancient  or  primitive  canon  of  ca 
tholic  faith  have  been  made,  received,  or  authorized 
by  the  Romish  church  since  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
which  was  some  three  years  before  Vincentius  Liri- 
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nensis  wrote  his  admonitions  concerning  this  point, 
and  in  what  age  and  upon  what  occasions  such  addi 
tions  have  been  made  or  received  ;  secondly,  to  make 
proof  or  demonstration  how  far  arid  in  what  manner 
such  additions  do  corrupt  or  contaminate  the  holy 
catholic  faith,  and  how  far  each  or  all  of  them  jointly 
or  severally  do  undermine  or  overthrow  the  holy  ca 
tholic  faith. 

The  first  addition  or  adinvention  of  moment,  which 
comes  into  my  memory,  is  the  invocation  of  saints  arid 
veneration  of  images k.  Both  which  points  were  added 
as  articles  of  faith,  or  parts  of  the  Creed,  which  all  were 
bound  to  believe  and  profess  by  Tharasius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  president  of  that  illiterate  para 
sitical  and  factious  assembly,  which  hath  been  com 
monly  instyled  the  seventh  general  or  second  Nicene 
council.  In  these  and  the  like  abominable  decrees 
the  then  bishop  of  Rome  was  Tharasius's  complice,  his 
instigator  and  abettor,  as  may  appear  from  the  speeches 
of  his  legates  in  that  council,  and  by  his  own  epistles, 
although  part  of  the  epistle  may  be  justly  suspected  to 
have  been  framed  since.  But  by  what  spirit  this 
council  was  managed,  or  in  whose  name  they  met 
together,  I  refer  the  reader  unto  that  learned  treatise 
in  the  book  of  Homilies,  (whereunto  we  have  all  sub 
scribed,)  concerning  the  peril  of  idolatry,  especially 
the  third  part.  What  ingenuous  minds  of  this  king 
dom  thought  of  that  council,  before  either  the  author 

k  Confiteor  Jesum    Christum  rum     obsecrans     intercessionem 

crucifixum  pro   nobis   carne   se-  sanctissimse  intemeratre  Dominse 

pultum  et  resurgentem  in  crelos-  nostrse   deiparae    et  semper  vir- 

que  reversum,  venturum  judicare  ginis  Marise,,  sanctommque  an- 

vivos    et    mortuos    prseter    hojc  gelorum,  et  sanctorum  glorioso- 

mortuorum    resurrectionem    ex-  rum  apostolorum,  prophetarum, 

pecto,  et  secundum  unius  cujus-  martyrum,  confessorum  et  doc- 

que  actionem   seternam   retribu-  torum  sept. — Synod,  act.  i.  et  3. 

tionem  bonorum  simul  et  malo-  torn,  xviii.  pag.  325. 
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of  these  Homilies  or  Luther  was  born,  may  in  part 
be  gathered  from  an  ancient  English  historiographer1, 
who  saith,  the  church  of  God  did  hold  this  decree  in 
execration. 

2.  The  selfsame  points,  with  a  great  many  more  of 
like  or  worse  nature,  all  whatsoever  any  council  which  891 
the  Romish  church  accounteth  general  or  oecumenical, 
or  any  canons  which  the  same  church  accounteth  ca 
tholic,  even  all  the  decrees  whereto  the  Trent  council 
hath  affixed  their  anathemas,  have  been  annexed  by 
Pius  Quartus  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  are  inserted  as 
principal  points  of  that  oath  which  every  Roman 
bishop  at  his  consecration  is  to  take ;  one  part  of 
which  oath  or  solemn  vow  it  likewise  is,  that  every 
bishop  shall  exact  the  like  confession  of  his  inferiors 
to  be  ratified  by  oath  or  solemn  vow  :  Ccetera  omnia 
a  sacris  et  oecumenicis  conciliis,  ac  prcecipue  a  sacro- 
sancta  Tridentina  synodo  tradita,  definite,  et  decla- 
rata  indubitanter  recipio  atque  profiteer ;  simulque 
contraria  omnia  atque  hcereses  quascunque  ab  ecclesia 
damnatas,  et  rejectas,  et  anathematizatas  ego  pariter 
damno,  rejicio  et  anathematize.  Hanc  veram  catho- 
licam  Jidem,  extra  quam  nemo  salvus  esse  potest, 
quam  in  prcesenti  sponte  profiteer,  et  veraciter  teneo, 
eandem  integram  et  inviolatam  usque  ad  extremum 
vitce  spiritum  constantissime  (Deo  adjuvante)  reti- 
nere  et  confiteri,  atque  a  meis  subditis,  vel  illis, 
quorum  cura  ad  me  in  munere  meo  spectabit,  teneri, 
doceri,  et  prcedicari,  quantum  in  me  erit,  curaturum, 
Ego  idem  N.  spondeo,  voveo,  ac  juro,  sic  me  Deus 
adjuvet,  et  hcec  sancta  Dei  evangelia. — On  up.  De  Vita 
Pont.  pag.  472. 

The  particular  decree  concerning  invocation  of  saints 
and  adoration  of  images  is  much  enlarged  by  the  Trent 
1  TIov«len,  anno  792. 
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council  and  by  Pius  Quartus.  But  of  the  equivalency 
of  idolatry  in  Rome  heathen  and  Rome  Christian  else 
where  at  large"1.  In  this  one  point,  to  omit  others,  the 
present  Romish  church  far  exceeds  the  eastern  church, 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  in  that  it 
ratifies  the  worshipping  of  all  such  saints  as  are 
canonized  by  the  pope. 

3.  The  second  addition  made  by  the  Roman  church 
unto  the  ancient  canon  of  faith  is  a  transcendent  one, 
and  illimited  ;  and  that  is,  the  making  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  canon  of  faith. 
This  doth  not  only  pollute,  but  undermine  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  holy  primitive  and  catholic  faith.  That 
there  is  a  certain  rule  or  authentic  canon  of  faith,  is  a 
principle  wherein  the  ancient  primitive  church,  the 
modern  Roman,  and  all  reformed  churches  agree. 
The  first  point  of  difference  betwixt  us  is  about  the 
extent  of  the  written  canon,  specially  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  The  main  points  of  difference  are  these  :  first, 
we  affirm  with  antiquity,  and  in  particular  with  Vin- 
centius  Lirinensis,  that  the  canon  of  scripture  is  a 
rule  of  faith,  perfect  for  quantity,  and  sufficient  for 
quality;  that  is,  it  contains  all  things  in  it  that  are 
necessary  to  salvation,  or  requisite  to  be  contained  in 
any  rule  ;  and  so  contains  them  as  they  may  be  be 
lieved  and  understood,  without  relying  on  any  other 
rule  or  authority  equivalent  to  them  in  certainty,  or 
more  authentic  in  respect  of  us,  than  the  scriptures 
are.  The  modern  Romish  church  denies  the  canon  of 
scripture  to  be  perfect  arid  complete  in  respect  of  its 
quantity,  or  sufficient  for  its  quality  or  efficacy.  To 
supply  the  defect  of  its  quantity,  they  add  tradition,  as 
another  part  of  the  same  rule,  homogeneal  and  equiva- 

"»  In  the  fifth  book  upon  the  the  original  of  unbelief,  &c. 
Creed,  or  a  treatise  containing  sect.  4.  [Vol.  iv.  p.  203,  &c.] 
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lent  to  it  for  quality.  To  supply  the  unsufficiency  as 
well  of  canonical  scriptures  as  of  tradition,  in  respect 
of  their  quality  or  efficacy  towards  us,  they  add  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  present  visible  church.  The 
former  addition  of  unwritten  traditions,  as  part  of  the 
infallible  rule,  doth  undermine  :  this  latter  addition  of 
the  church's  infallible  and  absolute  authority,  as  well 
in  determining  the  extent  as  in  declaring  the  true 
sense  arid  meaning  of  the  whole  rule,  utterly  pulls  892 
down  the  structure  of  faith ;  yet,  when  we  reject  eccle 
siastical  tradition  from  being  any  part  of  the  rule  of 
faith,  we  do  not  altogether  deny  the  authority  or  use 
of  it.  Howbeit,  that  ecclesiastical  tradition,  whereof 
there  was  such  excellent  use  in  the  primitive  church, 
was  not  unwritten  tradition,  or  customs  commended  or 
ratified  by  the  supposed  infallibility  of  any  visible 
church.  That  ecclesiastical  tradition  which  Vinceritius 
Lirinerisis  so  much  commends,  did  especially  consist  in 
the  confessions  or  registers  of  particular  churches.  Now 
the  unanimous  consent  of  so  many  several  churches 
as  exhibited  their  confessions  to  the  Nicene  council, 
being  not  dependent  one  of  another,  not  overswayed 
by  authority,  nor  misled  by  faction  to  frame  the  con 
fessions  of  their  faith  by  imitation,  or  according  to 
some  pattern  set  them,  but  voluntarily  and  freely 
exhibiting  such  confessions  as  had  been  framed  and 
taught  before  these  controversies  arose,  was  a  preg- 
riarit  argument  to  any  unpartial  understanding  man, 
that  this  faith,  wherein  they  all  agreed,  had  been 
delivered  unto  them  by  the  apostles  and  their  fol 
lowers,  by  the  first  planters  of  the  churches  thus 
agreeing ;  a  pregnant  argument  likewise,  that  these 
first  planters  had  been  inspired  and  taught  by  one 
and  the  same  Spirit.  Each  particular  church  was  a 
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competent  or  authentic  witness  of  every  other  church's 
integrity  arid  fidelity  in  servando  depositum,  in  care 
ful  preserving  the  truth  committed  to  their  special 
trust.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  Arius,  Eutyches, 
Nestorius,  and  other  heretics,  did  obtrude  such  con 
structions  of  scriptures  upon  their  auditors,  as  had 
nowhere  been  heard  of  before,  but  sprung  up  with 
themselves,  or  from  the  places  wherein  they  lived ; 
this  was  an  argument  more  than  probable,  that  if 
the  apostles  had  delivered  the  whole  form  of  whole 
some  doctrine  unto  posterity,  (a  point  questioned  by 
no  church  in  those  times,)  these  men,  or  the  particular 
churches  which  abetted  them,  had  not  kept  the  doc 
trine  delivered  unto  them  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  but  had  corrupted  or  denied  it  with  the  idle 
fancies  of  their  own  brains,  or  with  the  muddy  conceit 
of  their  discontented  passions. 

To  speak  more  briefly,  though  perhaps  more  fully; 
the  unanimous  consent  of  so  many  distinct  visible 
churches,  as  exhibited  their  several  confessions,  cate 
chisms,  or  testimonies  of  their  own  arid  their  fore 
fathers'  faith,  unto  the  four  first  ecumenical  councils, 
was  an  argument  of  the  same  force  and  efficacy  against 
Arius  and  other  heretics,  for  whose  conviction  these 
councils  were  called,  as  the  general  consent  and  prac 
tice  of  all  nations  in  worshipping  some  divine  power 
or  other,  have  been  in  all  ages  against  the  atheists. 
Nothing  besides  the  ingrafTed  notion  of  a  Deity  or 
divine  power  could  have  inclined  so  many  several 
nations,  so  much  different  in  natural  disposition,  in 
civil  discipline  and  education,  to  affect  or  practise  the 
duty  of  adoration.  Nothing  besides  the  evidence  of 
truth  delivered  unto  the  Christian  world  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  could  have  kept  so  many  several 
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churches,  as  communicated  their  confessions  unto  the 
council  of  Nice  and  Ephesus,  &c.,  in  the  unity  of  the 
same  faith. 

4.  Howbeit,   this    unanimous    tradition    ecclesiastic 
was  not  in   these   times  held  for  any  proper  part  of 
the  rule  of  faith,  but  alleged  only  as  an  inducement  to 
incline  the  hearts  of  such  as  before  acknowledged  the 
written  word  for  the  only  rule  of  faith,  to  believe  that 
the  interpretations  or  decisions  of  those  council  did  con 
tain  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  rule  acknow-893 
ledged   by  all.     So  that  the  written  tradition,  which 
Vincentius  so  much  commends,  was  not  by  the  Nicene 
council  used  to  any  such  purpose    as  the  llomanists 
now  use  unwritten    traditions.      The  only  use   of   it 
was  to  direct  the  present  church  in  her  examination 

of  the  catholic  truth,  or  points  of  faith.  The  chief 
authority  which  the  visible  church  then  challenged 
did  consist  in  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  eccle 
siastic  tradition,  arid  that  (as  was  said  before)  but  an 
inducement  to  embrace  the  interpretations  of  the  pre 
sent  church,  and  reject  the  interpretations  of  upstart 
heretics. 

5.  But  was  it  a  received   truth  in  these  primitive 
times,  or  a   truth  acknowledged   by  Vincentius,  (the 
pretended   patron  of  Roman  catholic   tradition,)  that 
the  joint  consent  of  so  many  bishops  as  were  assembled 
in  the  first  council  of  Nice,  or  the  joint  confessions  of 
so  many  several  dioceses  as  were  then  delivered  to  that 
council,   should,    unto    the  world's    end,   continue    an 
argument  or  inducement  of  like  force  or  validity   as 
it   then  was,  either  for   establishment  of  the  canons, 
which  succeeding  councils    should   make,  or  for  con 
demning    such    opinions,  as   with    the   consent   of  as 
many   (or    more)    bishops    as    were    there    assembled, 
should    be    condemned  for    heresies  ?     No ;  the  same 
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Vinceritius  hath  given  posterity  a  caveat  as  full  of 
wisdom  as  of  religion ;  in  some  cases  riot  to  admit 
of  his  former  admonition  concerning  the  trial  of  ca 
tholic  faith,  either  for  refelling  heresies,  or  for  esta 
blishing  of  the  truth.  The  limitation  of  his  former 
admonition  is,  in  his  own  words,  thus":  "As  for 
ancient  and  inveterate  heresies,  they  are  not  in  any 
wise  to  be  refuted  by  the  former  method,  because 
continuance  of  time"  (after  heresies  be  once  set  on 
foot)  "  may  afford  heretics  many  opportunities  of 
stealing  truth"  out  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient,  or 
for  exchanging  orthodoxal  antiquity  with  profane 
novelties. 

Now  what  opportunities  of  falsification  did  these 
eight  hundred  years  last  past  afford,  which  the  Roman 
church  was  riot  always  ready  to  take?  The  oppor 
tunities  afforded,  by  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  variance  of  Christian  kings,  first  made  the  Roman 
clergy  such  sacrilegious  thieves,  as  Viricentius  sup- 
poseth  any  opportunity  may  make  heretics  to  be.  Arid 
the  Roman  church,  being  fleshed  with  the  spoil  of 
Christ's  flock  and  Christian  churches  through  the 
west,  have  not  been  wanting  unto  themselves  in  de 
vising  new  opportunities  in  coining  a  new  art  of 
falsifying  antiquity,  of  stealing  the  consent  and  suf- 

u  Sed  neque  semper,  neque  tractu  longa  iis  furandse  veritatis 
omnes  heereses  hoc  modo  iinpug-  patuerit  occasio.  Atque  ideo 
nandae  sunt,  sed  novitiae  recen-  quascunque  illas  antiquiores,  vel 
tesque  tantumrnodo,  cum  pri-  schismatum  vel  haereseon  pro- 
mum  scilicet  exoriuntur,  ante-  phanitates  nullo  modo  nos  opor- 
quam  infalsarint  vetustse  fidei  tet,  nisi  aut  sola,  si  opus  est, 
regulas,  ipsius  temporis  veteritur  scriptuarum  authoritate  convin- 
angustiis,  ac  priusquam,  manante  cere,  aut  certe  jam  antiquitus 
latius  veneno,  majorum  voltimi-  universalibus  sacerdotum  catho- 
na  vitiare  conentur.  Cajterum  licorum  consiliis,  convictas  dam- 
dilatatae  et  inveteratae  hoereses  natasque  vitare,  &c. — Vine.  Li- 
nequaquam  hac  via  aggrediendae  rinens.  Commonit.  c.  39. 
sunt,  eo  quod  prolixo  temporum 
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frages  of  the  Christian  world  from  orthodoxal  and 
primitive  truth.  So  that  if  this  controversy  may  be 
examined  and  discussed  by  Vincentius'  rules,  since 
the  first  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  supremacy, 
since  the  making  of  edicts  for  the  acknowledging  of 
it,  since  the  exemption  of  clerks  from  royal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  all  the  written  testimonies  or  unwritten 
traditions,  which  the  children  of  the  Romish  church 
do  or  can  rake  together,  are  void  in  law  and  void 
in  conscience ;  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  legal  single 
testimony ;  but  all  are  as  a  multitude  of  false  and  894 
illegal  witnesses,  of  parties  or  conspirators  in  their 
own  cause. 

6.  But  although  heresies  of  long  standing  and  con 
tinuance  cannot  be  refuted,  nor  may  not  be  assaulted 
in  Vincentius'  judgment  by  the  former  method,  that  is, 
by  multitude  of  suffragants,  or  joint  consent  of  several 
provinces ;  is  there  therefore  no   other  means  left  to 
convince  them,  no  way  left  to  eschew  them  ?    "  Yes, 
we   may  eschew   them,"  saith    he,  "  as   already  con 
demned    by  ancient   and   orthodoxal  councils;   or  we 
may  convince  them,  so  it  be  needful  or  expedient,  by 
the  sole  authority  of  scriptures."     Now  if  the  scrip 
tures   be  sufficient  to  convince   heresies   of  long  con 
tinuance  or  long  standing,  and  to  confute  such  heretics 
as  want  neither  wit,  will,  nor  opportunity  to  falsify 
ancient  records,  and  imprint  traditions  of  their  own 
coining  with  inscriptions  of  antiquity,  I  hope  the  same 
scripture  was  (in  Vincentius'  judgment)  a  rule  of  faith, 
neither  uncomplete  for  its  quantity,  nor   urisufficient 
for  its  quality ;  a  rule  every  way  competent  for  ending 
controversies  in  religion,  without  the  assumption  either 
of  tradition  or  decrees  of  council,  as  any  associates  or 
homogeneal  parts  of  the  same  rule. 

7.  Unto  what   use  then  did  ecclesiastical   tradition 
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or  general  councils  serve  for  quelling  heresies?  Eccle 
siastical  traditions,  or  unanimous  consent  of  particular 
churches  throughout  several  kingdoms  or  provinces  in 
points  of  faith,  was  in  ancient  times,  and  yet  may  be, 
an  excellent  means  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  leads 
general  councils  into  the  truth.  And  the  councils, 
whose  care  and  office  it  was  to  compare  and  examine 
traditions  exhibited,  were  the  sovereign  and  principal 
means,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  by  which 
as  many  as  embraced  the  love  of  truth  were  led  into 
all  those  truths  which  are  at  all  times  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  were  much  questioned  and  obscured  by 
the  jugglings  and  falsifications  of  former  heretics.  Into 
the  same  truths  which  these  councils  were  then,  we 
now  are  led,  not  by  relying  upon  the  sole  authority  of 
the  councils  which  the  Spirit  did  lead,  but  by  tracing 
their  footsteps,  and  viewing  the  way  by  which  the 
Spirit  did  lead  them.  And  this  was  by  necessary 
deductions  or  consequences,  which  reason,  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit,  and  directed  by  the  sweet  disposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  did  teach  them  to  make,  arid 
doth  enable  us  to  judge  that  they  were  truly  made 
by  them. 

895  CHAP.    XXIII. 

Of  the  agreement  between  the  enthusiast,  or  some  noncon- 
formitants  to  the  church  of  England,  and  the  Romish 
church,  concerning  the  manner  how  the  Spirit  of  truth 
(as  they  suppose)  doth  lead  men  into  all  truth.  That  the 
true  sense  of  scriptures  is  as  determinate  by  light  of  rea 
son  and  rules  of  art,  as  the  conclusions  of  any  other 
sciences  or  faculties  are.  A  general  survey  of  the  de 
praved  or  more  than  heretical  or  heathenish  infidelity  of 
the  modern  Romish  church. 

1.    IGNORANCE    or    inadvertence    of   the    manner 
how  the  Spirit  leads  us  into  the  truth,  or  true  sense 
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of  the  rule  of  faith,  have  been  the  mother  of  two 
monstrous  twins  in  later  ages  ;  of  enthusiasm,  and 
of  Romish  implicit  or  magical  faith.  The  enthusiast 
presumes  he  hath  the  Spirit  for  his  guide,  and  knows 
he  hath  it  merely  by  his  breathing  or  afflation.  The 
Romanist,  observing  the  enthusiast  to  run  into  gross 
errors,  by  relying  upon  the  immediate  voice,  the 
breathing  or  suggestion  of  his  private  spirit,  thinks 
it  safest  to  believe  none  but  public  spirits,  and  that 
the  public  spirit  speaks  nothing,  or  judgeth  nothing 
for  authentic,  save  only  in  public  assemblies,  as  in 
general  councils,  or  in  such  public  place  as  is  the 
consistory  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  Neither  of 
them  consider,  as  the  truth  is,  that  either  the  con 
nexion  between  principles  of  faith,  and  the  conclusions 
or  inferences  which  follow  upon  the  admission  of  such 
principles  as  true,  or  the  noncoherence  of  inferences 
pretended  from  sacred  principles  expressly  contained 
in  the  scriptures,  may  be  as  clearly  demonstrated  to 
reason,  though  unsanctified,  as  the  connexion  or  rion- 
coherence  between  the  principles  and  conclusions  of 
any  art  or  science  whatsoever.  Between  sciences, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  faculty  of  divinity,  this  is 
the  only  difference  :  the  principles  or  maxims  of 
sciences,  properly  so  called,  may  be  rightly  conceived 
and  fully  assented  unto  by  mere  light  of  nature,  with 
out  such  assistance  or  illumination  of  the  Spirit  as 
Christ  hath  promised  to  his  church,  and  without 
which  no  principles  of  faith,  though  expressly  con 
tained  in  scripture,  can  be  rightly  conceived,  much 
less  firmly  believed.  So  that  the  conclusions  of  arts 
arid  sciences  may  by  light  of  nature  be  absolutely 
known;  whereas  even  those  conclusions  of  faith,  whose 
connexion  with  the  principles  of  faith  (expressly  con- 
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tained  in  scripture)  is  as  clear  and  demonstratively 
evident  to  reason  not  enlightened  by  the  Spirit,  as 
any  connexion  is  between  scientifical  conclusions  and 
their  principles,  cannot  be  absolutely  known  or  firmly 
believed  without  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  because 
the  principles  whence  they  are  deduced  cannot  by 
reason  urisanctified,  or  not  enlightened,  be  absolutely 
known  or  assented  unto ;  and  unless  the  principles  be 
absolutely  known  or  believed,  the  best  knowledge  or 
belief  of  the  conclusions  can  be  but  conditional.  Every 
artist  knows  that  the  connexion  or  noncoherence  be 
tween  a  postulaturn  or  hypothesis,  (that  is,  a  propo 
sition  not  fully  known,  but  taken  as  granted.,)  and  the 
conclusion  thence  rightly  deduced  or  pretended,  may 
be  as  clear  and  evident  as  the  connexion  between  un 
doubted  principle  and  the  conclusion  demonstratively 
deduced  from  it,  or  pretended  to  be  so  deduced.  He 
that  is  no  competent  judge  of  a  problem,  absolutely 
considered,  may  give  absolute  and  infallible  judgment 
896 of  the  same  problem  upon  the  mutual  acknowledg 
ment  or  agreement  of  the  controversers.  As  if  two 
novices  in  arithmetic  should  move  this  question  ;  Whe 
ther  fifty  were  a  square  number,  whether  sixty-four 
were  a  cubic  ;  and  refer  the  decision  of  both  ore  tenus, 
to  an  exquisite  mathematician  that  did  not  well  under 
stand  English,  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  resolve 
the  problem  before  he  perfectly  understood  the  terms : 
but  upon  their  mutual  acknowledgment  that  fifty  in 
English  was  as  much  at  quinquagmta  in  Latin,  and  a 
square  the  same  that  quadratum  in  Latin,  he  could 
absolutely  resolve  them  that  fifty  could  be  no  square, 
that  the  next  number  below  it  was  a  square,  although 
he  knew  not  how  to  express  it  in  English.  Upon  the 
acknowledgment  of  both  parties  likewise,  that  sixty- 
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four  in  English  was  as  much  as  sexaginta  quatuor  in 
Latin,  he  could  absolutely  resolve  them,  that  it  was 
both  a  square  and  a  cubic  number. 

2.  To  propose  the  like  case  in  divinity,  which  shall 
be  this  ;  '  Whether  polygamy  be  lawful,  or  rather  a 
true  branch  of  adultery :'  suppose  this  controversy 
were  to  be  handled  before  some  heathen  civilian,  be 
tween  two  Christians,  the  one  of  which  had  married 
the  other's  daughter,  and  intended  to  marry  a  second 
wife  in  a  foreign  country,  where  the  party  grieved  had 
no  Christian  magistrate  to  do  him  right;  an  heathen 
judge,  that  could  understand  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
scriptures,  though  he  did  not  in  any  sort  believe  them, 
and  made  no  conscience  of  polygamy  himself,  might  in 
this  case  give  as  upright  judgment  as  the  pope  and  his 
cardinals  could,  and  that  according  to  the  rule  of  faith, 
so  the  parties  would  both  submit  themselves  to  have 
the  controversy  decided  by  that  rule,  that  is,  by  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  party 
peccant  might  plead  custom  and  tradition,  the  practice 
of  the  patriarchs  and  holy  men  of  God,  for  his  warrant, 
and  that  with  greater  probability  than  the  Romanist 
can  plead  for  worshipping  images,  or  than  they  ex 
cuse  themselves  from  spiritual  adultery.  If  the  party 
grieved  should,  against  custom  and  tradition,  plead  or 
oppose  that  law,  Let  every  man  have  his  wife,  and 
every  wife  her  husband,  or  other  like  texts,  which 
some  great  divines  have  alleged  for  decision  of  this 
case,  they  would  riot  conclude  the  cause,  specially 
before  a  judge  not  acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  the 
creation  :  for  lie  that  hath  a  wife  and  a  wife,  hath 
a  wife  ;  and  she  that  hath  a  husband  and  a  husband, 
hath  a  husband.  But  if  that  precept  of  our  Saviour — 
Whosoever  putteth  aicay  his  wife,  unless  it  be  for 
adultery,  and  marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery : 
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and  he  that  marrieth  her  being  so  put  away  commit- 
teth  adultery0 — were  once  produced,  any  heathen  ci 
vilian  might  give  this  absolute  and  infallible  sentence  : 
'  If  ye  Christians  will  admit  this  law  for  true  and  just, 
or  for  a  rule  of  conscience,  then  polygamy  certainly  is 
a  natural  part  of  adultery,  and  he  that  hath  a  wife 
and  marrieth  another,  is  to  be  punished  as  an  adul 
terer.'  For  what  is  the  reason  why  he  that  putteth 
away  his  wife,  though  by  legal  divorce,  and  marrieth 
another,  committeth  adultery  with  the  second  ?  or 
why  he  that  marrieth  the  first,  being  so  put  away, 
is  likewise  an  adulterer?  Is  riot  the  reason  because 
the  bond  of  matrimony  betwixt  the  husband  arid  the 
first  wife,  according  to  this  your  Christian  law,  is  not 
dissolved  by  a  legal  sentence  of  divorce,  extra  casum 
adulterii,  "  unless  in  case  of  adultery  ?"  Yet  as  a 
sentence  of  divorce,  gotten  upon  suspicion  of  adultery 
or  subornation,  or  upon  other  causes  which  human 
laws  and  God's  law  unto  the  Jew  did  permit,  cannot 
897  by  the  evangelical  law  altogether  dissolve  the  bond 
of  matrimony ;  so,  out  of  all  question,  it  doth  rather 
loosen  or  weaken  it,  than  corroborate  or  knit  it  faster. 
Wherefore,  if  he  that  having  gotten  a  sentence  of 
divorce  by  formal  course  of  law  against  his  wife,  be 
come  guilty  of  adultery  in  the  court  of  conscience,  and 
by  the  evangelical  law,  if  he  marry  another  ;  then 
much  more  shall  he  be  an  adulterer,  who  having  a 
wife  whose  chastity  was  never  called  in  question, 
against  whom  no  sentence  of  law  hath  been  obtained, 
if  he  shall  presume  to  marry  another.  Thus  far  an 
heathen,  by  light  of  natural  reason,  without  the  assist 
ance  of  God's  Spirit,  may  go  in  this  and  many  other 
controversies  amongst  Christians. 

3.  Were  not  most  recusants  throughout  this  king- 
0  Matt.  xix.  9. 
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dorn  worse  affected,  I  will  not  say  towards  us  and  our 
religion,  but  towards  truth  itself,  even  towards  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  than  any  civil  heathen  either  are  or  can 
be,  they  might  as  clearly  discern  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  Romish  church  over  their  faith,  and  over  scrip 
tures  the  rule  of  faith,  to  be  as  true  a  branch  of 
apostasy  from  Christ,  as  polygamy  is  of  adultery; 
and  that  it  doth  more  evidently  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  betwixt  Christ  and  his  spouse  the  church, 
than  polygamy  or  adultery  doth  the  bond  of  matri 
mony  betwixt  man  and  wife.  First,  they  make  the 
scriptures,  as  was  said  before,  not  only  an  imperfect 
rule  in  respect  of  its  quantity,  but  this  defect  being  in 
their  opinion  supplied  by  associating  unwritten  tra 
ditions  unto  it ;  in  the  second  place,  they  make  both 
scriptures  and  unwritten  traditions  to  be  an  unsuffi- 
cient  rule  in  respect  of  their  quality.  For  it  is  their 
doctrine,  that  we  cannot  know  which  be  canonical 
scriptures,  which  are  not,  which  be  authentic  tradi 
tions,  which  not,  but  by  relying  upon  the  authority 
of  the  visible  church.  Again,  admitting  the  church 
could  determine  which  were  authentic  traditions,  which 
were  not,  and  that  no  traditions  should  hereafter  be 
received  besides  those  which  she  had  determined  ;  yet 
if  any  controversy  should  arise  concerning  the  mean 
ing  of  those  scriptures  which  she  hath  determined  to 
be  canonical,  or  concerning  the  meaning,  limitation, 
or  use  of  these  traditions  which  she  hath  acknow 
ledged  to  be  authentic,  no  private  man  may  take  upon 
him  absolutely  to  believe  this  or  that  to  be  the  mean 
ing  of  either,  but  with  submission  of  his  judgment  to 
the  church's  sentence.  And  this,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shewed  at  large  i',  is  not  only  to  make  the  authority  of 

P  In  the  third  hook  upon  the     sect.  2.  chap.  2,  3,  4.  [vol.  ii.  p. 
Creed,    sect.  4.    [vol.  ii.]     See     182,  &c.] 
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the  church  to  be  above  the  authority  of  the  scriptures, 
but  utterly  to  nullify  the  authority  of  the  scriptures, 
save  only  so  far  as  they  may  serve  as  a  stale  or  foot 
stool  to  support  or  hold  up  the  authority  of  the  church 
or  pope.  So  that  the  last  resolution  of  the  Romanist's 
belief,  as  out  of  their  own  comparisons  of  the  scrip 
tures  to  colours,  and  the  authority  of  the  church  unto 
the  light  by  which  colours  become  visible  to  us,  (as  is 
elsewhere  demonstrated^,)  must  be  this:  that  he  abso 
lutely  believes  only  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
church  concerning  the  truth  of  scriptures  and  their 
true  meaning;  their  truth  or  meaning  he  neither 
absolutely  nor  infallibly  believes.  So  that  if  he  be 
lieve  any  divine  truth,  it  is  only  ex  accidenti,  that  is, 
*  inasmuch  as  the  church  doth  not  err  in  that  point  of 
faith  which  she  proposeth  unto  him  :  howbeit,  to  be 
lieve  that  which  is  true  upon  no  better  motive  or 
condition  than  this,  is  much  worse  than  the  ignorance 
of  truth,  or  mere  unbelief  of  the  same  truth.  How 
many  several  divine  truths  or  articles  of  faith  soever 
he  thus  believeth,  he  can  be  no  true  catholic,  because 
he  believes  no  divine  truth,  but  as  it  is  mixed  with 
898  hellish  antichristian  falsehood.  If  we  shall  prove  that 
this  supposed  infallibility  of  the  Romish  church  doth  in 
divers  points  induce  not  only  heresy  but  infidelity,[and 
that  infidelity  of  a  worse  sort  than  can  be  incident  to 
any  heathen,  I  hope  our  intended  conclusion  will  fbe 
sufficiently  evicted,  that  whosoever  holds  this  absolute 
infallibility  of  the  present  visible  Romish  church, 
whatsoever  he  holds  besides,  can  be  no  catholic.  To 
give  you  an  instance  for  proof  of  this. 

4.  If   one   being   a   Christian   shall    steal,   he   doth 
commit   a   grievous    sin,  yet    a    sin    of   one    kind    or 
species,  that  is,  theft ;  he  doth  not  thereby  cease  to 
i  In  the  book  forecited,  sect.  4.  cap.  5.  par.  12. 
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be  a  Christian,  he  doth  not  thereby  become  an  infidel 
or  antichristian.     The  like  we  may  say  of  fornication, 
adultery,   murder,  incest,   or  the   like,  all  which  are 
grievous   sins,  and  without    repentance    exclude  men 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Yet   can  we  not  say 
that  they  make  a  man  an  infidel,  though  worthy  to 
be  cast  out  of  the  church,  until  he  give  full  proof  of 
his  humble  submission  and  hearty  repentance  for  his 
fact.     But  if  any  man  that  hath  been  baptized  and 
made  a  partaker  of  the  word,  which  in  many  points 
he  believes,  shall   by  covetousness,  malice,  intern  per- 
ancy,  or  the  like,  have  so  far  corrupted  the  seeds  of 
Christianity,  or  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart,  as  he 
shall    think    that   which    indeed    and    truth    is    theft, 
fornication,  adultery,  murder,  or  incest,  to  be  no  sin, 
he  is  by  the  general  verdict  of  the  schools  not  only 
an  heretic,  but  an  infidel.     Now  infidelity  is  of  two 
sorts,  either  injidelitas  puree  negationis,  "  privative 
infidelity,"  such  as  is  in  the  heathen,  which  have  not 
known  God  or  his  laws,  as  having  no  commerce  with 
his  people,  or    infidelitas  pravce   dispositionis,  "  de 
praved  infidelity,"  of  which  there  be  more  degrees ; 
as,  first,  it  may  be  in  the  heathen,  to  whom  the  truth 
of  the  law  or   gospel  hath   been  imparted,  but  they 
have  impugned  both,  or  had  them  in  derision  ;  or  it 
may  be  in  the  Jew,  which  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
Mosaical  and    prophetical   writings,  and   yet  oppugns 
the  truth   of  the  gospel  which  is  contained  in  them 
with  greater  spite  and  violence  than  the  heathen,  which 
acknowledge   neither.      Briefly,   as  the   contrariety  is 
greatest  which  is  betwixt  opposite  qualities  of  nearest 
alliance   in  the   predicamental  line,  such  as  have  the 
same  immediate  or  proximum  genus;  so  is  their  in 
fidelity  or  enmity  unto  the  catholic  faith  most  deadly 
which  communicate  with  true  catholics  in  most  prin- 
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ciples,  arid  yet  swerve  grossly  from  them,  and  from 
the  truth,  in  some  particular  principles  or  practices 
thereon  grounded.  As,  for  an  heathen  to  hold  murder 
or  incest  to  be  no  sin,  is  not  a  crime  so  heinous  as  the 
like  in  a  Jew :  for  a  Jew  to  license  or  authorize  in 
cestuous  marriages,  to  allow  or  reward  the  murder  of 
Christians,  for  whom  Christ  shed  his  blood,  includes 
not  so  great  an  enmity  unto  Christ  and  his  laws,  it 
argues  not  so  high  a  degree  of  infidelity,  as  the  like 
practice  or  opinions  do  in  him  that  professeth  himself 
to  be  a  Christian — to  be  a  successor  of  Christ's  apostles 
— to  be  Christ's  vicar  here  on  earth. 

5.  To  prove  our  intended  conclusion  by  full  in 
duction  ;  first,  let  inquiry  be  made  what  pillage  and 
spoils  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  the  pope  or  (which 
is  all  one)  the  church  of  Rome  hath  made  by  bulls  of 
provision  throughout  this  and  other  kingdoms,  whereby 
many  Christians  have  been  induced  to  account  sacri 
lege  no  sin.  Secondly,  what  oaths,  whether  of  alle 
giance  from  subjects  to  their  sovereigns,  or  of  solemn 
leagues  betwixt  prince  and  prince,  or  free  sovereignties, 
or  of  solemn  contracts  betwixt  man  and  wife,  have 
899  been  dispensed  withal,  and  utterly  nullified  by  the 
pope ;  by  which  means  a  great  part  of  the  Christian 
world  have  been  seduced  to  esteem  breach  of  lawful 
vows  or  perjury,  joined  with  disloyalty,  to  be  no  sin. 
Thirdly,  what  marriages  the  pope  hath  licensed  be 
tween  parties  forbidden  to  marry,  not  only  by  the 
law  of  God,  but  by  the  civil  law  of  the  ancient  Ro 
mans,  and  other  nations,  by  which  means  many  great 
families,  and  whole  Christian  kingdoms,  have  been 
induced  to  account  such  incest  or  fornication,  as  was 
loathsome  to  the  Gentiles,  to  be  no  sin.  Fourthly, 
what  massacres  or  cruel  butcheries  of  men,  never 
convicted  or  condemned  by  course  of  law,  have  been 
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either  licensed  beforehand,  or  commanded,  or  else 
allowed,  approved,  and  commended  after  the  fact 
done,  by  the  pope,  whereby  many  Christians  have 
been  seduced  to  account  cruel  murder  no  sin,  but  a 
meritorious  act,  yea  an  act  of  mercy  and  pity  towards 
Christ's  church.  If  all  such  particulars  as  belong  to 
every  branch  here  specified,  and  have  been  related  by 
impartial  historians,  were  duly  collected  and  examined 
with  the  circumstances,  we  might  refer  it  to  any  heathen 
civilian,  to  any  whom  God  hath  not  given  over  to  a 
reprobate  sense  to  believe  lies,  whether  the  supposed 
infallibility  of  the  Romish  church,  or  the  prerogative 
given  to  the  pope  by  his  followers,  be  not,  according  to 
the  evangelical  law  and  their  own  tenents,  worse  than 
heresy,  and  worse  than  any  branch  of  infidelity,  where 
of  any  Jew  or  heathen  is  capable  ;  yea  the  very  aK/mrj  or 
period  of  antichristianism. 

Why  should  we  look  for  a  greater  Antichrist  in 
Rome  or  elsewhere  than  hath  been  already  revealed, 
wherias  the  pope  hath  herein  manifested  himself  to  be 
the  firstborn  of  Satan,  in  that  he  takes  authority  upon 
him  to  execute  the  prerogative  wherein  Satan  and  his 
angels  most  delight ;  that  is,  of  turning  God's  affirma 
tive  precepts  into  negatives,  and  God's  negative  pre 
cepts  into  affirmatives. 

6.  Amongst  other  explicit  articles  of  the  Roman 
creed,  which  every  bishop  at  his  consecration  is  bound 
by  oath  to  maintain,  this  is  one ;  that  in  the  mass  there 
is  sacrificium  verum  proprium  et  propitiatorium  pro 
vivis  et  defunctiS)  "  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  as  well 
for  the  dead  as  for  the  living."  How  far  this  heresy 
doth  contaminate  or  overthrow  the  canon  of  catholic 
faith,  into  which  it  is  inserted  by  Pius  Quartus,  as  it 
were  a  toad  or  spider  put  into  the  chalice  or  wine  of 
the  sacred  eucharist,  I  am  not  now  to  meddle.  My 
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only  purpose  for  this  present  is  to  give  the  reader  to 
understand,  that,  failing  in  other  points  about  conse 
cration  of  bishops  in  England,  their  principal  ex 
ceptions  against  our  church  and  ministry  is,  that  our 
priests  in  their  ordination  do  not  receive  the  power 
of  sacrificing  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament. 
But  their  inserting  this  clause  into  the  form  of  ordina 
tion  doth  prove  their  priesthood  to  be  antichristian  ; 
and  as  many  as  received  ordination  in  this  form  had 
the  number,  though  not  the  character  of  the  beast. 
And  although  this  clause  did  not  nullify  their  priest 
hood,  which  had  been  thus  ordained  before  the  doc 
trine  of  the  present  mass  was  fully  discovered  to  be  a 
part  of  Antichrist's  liturgy,  yet  doth  it  now  make  all 
communion  with  them,  either  in  ordination,  or  in  the 
Romish  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  to  be  a  desperate 
heresy :  and  for  this  cause  the  controversy  about  the 
mass  must  be  reserved  to  the  second  book  of  this 
treatise. 
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An  Advertisement  to  the  Reader, 

WHO  in  the  perusal  of  the  ensuing  discourses  will  find  that 
they  are  grounded  upon  Rom.  xiii.  1,  &c.,  and  that  they  were 
sermons  upon  that  text.  The  two  or  three  first  have  respect 
unto  the  former  part  of  his  twelfth  book.  And  all  have  a 
prospect  to  a  little  book  in  octavo,  which  speaks  great  things 
for  the  bishop  of  Rome  :  Ampullas  et  sesqulpedaUa  verba : 
printed  anno  Dom.  1617,  (the  place  where  is  not  set  down,) 
intituled,  "  The  Right  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Prelate  and  the 
Prince,  &c. ;  compiled  by  J.  E.,  student  in  divinity,"  &c.  This 
J.  E.,  (amongst  many  other  erroneous  opinions  in  his  book,) 
in  his  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters,  labours  to  prove, 
that  princes,  kings,  yea  emperors,  have  no  authority  to  govern 
the  church,  or  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  &c. ;  but  that  the 
pope,  though  he  be  not  direct  temporal  lord  of  the  world,  nor 
of  any  part  thereof,  by  Christ's  express  gift ;  yet  by  the  spirit 
ual  power  which  Christ  gave  him  in  his  predecessor  St.  Peter, 
(John  xxi,)  may  dispose  of  temporal  things,  even  of  kingdoms, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  &c. ;  and  in  some  cases  can,  even 
by  deprivation,  chastise  princes  who  are  rebellious,  and  do 
tyrannically  persecute  the  church.  And  whereas  one,  either 
the  true  or  a  personated  Roger  Widdrington,  and  some  others 
of  Romish  persuasion,  had  so  much  conscience  and  loyalty,  he 
to  write  for  the  lawfulness  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
they  to  take  the  same ;  this  J.  E.,  in  his  fifteenth  chapter, 
strives  to  prove,  that  the  oath  can  neither  be  proposed  nor 
taken  without  sin. 

Against  this  bold  author  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  against  such  amongst  us  as  yield  not  due  obedience  cither 
to  laws  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  their  prince  or  to  their  pre 
late,  doth  our  good  author  level  much  of  his  discourse. 

The  reader  may   perhaps  be  content   to  be  advertised  of 
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one  particular  more,  viz.  that  there  be  two  books  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  Roger  Widdrington  ;  one  called,  Disputatio 
Theologica  de  Juramento  Fidelitatis,  quoted  often  by  J.  E. 
in  his  fifteenth  chapter;  the  other,  Responsio  Apologetica, 
cited  by  J.  E.  p.  295.  But  I  have  heard  a  very  ancient  and 
most  learned  man,  Mr.  Herbert  Thorndike,  of  happy  memory, 
say,  that  the  reputed  author  (at  least  of  one  of  those  books) 
was  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome,  called  Father  Preston, 
who  was  prisoner  in  the  Clink  in  South wark,  and  being  afraid 
of  hard  usage,  chose  to  continue  so,  rather  than  to  enjoy  a 
dangerful  liberty,  esteeming  his  prison  a  castle  or  sanctuary 
rather  than  a  gaol.  [Edit.  1673.] 
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CHAP.    I.  901 

The  bounds  of  Christian  obedience  most  necessary  to  be  known, 
Whether  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power  be  most  absolutely 
supreme ;  whether  regal  or  papal  be  so. 

ROMANS  XIII.  1,  &c. 
Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  &c. 

§.  1.  JL  OR  holding  the  unity  of  the  holy  catholic  faith 
in  the  hond  of  Christian  love,  no  branch  of  knowledge 
is  of  like  avail,  as  to  know  the  bounds  of  Christian 
obedience.  For  faith  and  obedience  are  so  near  allied, 
that  he  which  knows  not  the  limits  of  the  one,  must 
needs  transgress  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  other, 
or  at  least  be  defective  in  observing  them.  The  very 
seeds  of  Christian  faith  (as  experienced  seedsmen  too 
well  know)  cannot  be  sown  in  their  hearers'  hearts 
until  they  be  moulded  into  civil  obedience.  Yet  until 
Christian  faith  be  not  only  sown,  but  uniformly  set  in 
men's  hearts,  their  best  obedience  is  but  blind  ;  and 
being  such,  the  more  zealous  it  is  in  the  general,  the 
more  prone  it  is  to  stumble  or  fall  into  particulars  of 
greatest  danger ;  as  nothing  to  a  blind  man  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  intend  his  strength,  to  run  (as  we 
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say)  his  full  speed,  without  a  trusty  guide  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  particular  differences  of  the  ground. 
Nothing  again  can  make  so  wide  a  rupture  in  the 
hond  of  peace,  arid  set  the  pillars  of  the  church  mili 
tant  so  far  at  odds,  as  the  prone  ness  of  superiors  to 
challenge  more  than  is  due  to  them,  and  the  back 
wardness  of  inferiors  to  render  so  much  obedience  as 
is  justly  due  from  them.  This  hath  been  the  original 
of  all  sedition  and  mutiny  in  states  or  commonweals  ; 
and  nothing  but  this  bred  that  lamentable  schism  or 
rift  in  the  walls  of  God's  house,  and  is  now  ready  to 
rend  the  roof  from  the  foundation.  Thus  by  Satan's 
policy  it  is  come  to  pass,  that  the  controversies  con 
cerning  obedience  (which  should  set  an  end  to  all  other 
contentions)  are  become  in  this  last  age  almost  end 
less,  or  at  least  in  human  sight  remediless. 

§.  2.  That  obedience  is  most  due  to  higher  powers, 
no  inferior,  that  bears  the  name  of  a  Christian,  dares 
deny  in  thexi.  But  this  firm  agreement  in  the  general 
serves  only  to  intend  the  contrariety,  or  to  abet  con 
tentions  about  particulars.  The  heat  of  the  contention 
is  either  about  the  measure  of  obedience  which  is  due 
902  to  any,  even  to  the  highest  powers  on  earth,  (and  this 
directly  between  superiors  and  inferiors,)  or  it  is  be 
tween  the  higher  powers  themselves,  which  of  them 
should  be  accounted  highest,  or  to  whom  inferiors 
should  be  most  absolutely  subject.  The  branches  of 
this  contention  are  especially  two :  the  first,  most  ge 
neral  and  transcendent,  whether  the  spiritual  or  tem 
poral,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
power  be  to  be  esteemed  by  all  good  Christians  more 
absolutely  supreme  :  the  second,  whether  the  regal  or 
papal  power  be  more  sovereign.  To  begin  with  the 
former. 

§.  3.  The  advocates  for  the  Romish  church   com- 
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monly  begin  their  plea  at  that  point  of  comparison 
which  no  good  protestant  can  well  deny,  without  dis 
paragement  to  the  cause  in  hand,  without  disadvan 
tage  to  the  main  conclusion  which  he  is  to  make  good 
against  them.  That  (say  they)  is  more  excellent  which 
is  more  immediately  from  God,  arid  is  for  quality  more 
like  unto  the  most  excellent  nature ;  but  such  is  the 
power  spiritual  by  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
propagated  and  conserved,  whereas  the  most  sovereign 
effects  of  the  highest  temporal  or  civil  powers  are  but 
the  establishment  or  preservation  of  kingdoms  or  so 
cieties  temporal. 

That  the  power  spiritual,  indefinitely  and  absolutely 
taken,  is  for  quality  more  excellent  than  mere  tem 
poral  power  so  taken,  may  not  be  denied  ;  but  that 
temporal  powers  are  not  immediately  from  God  will 
be  hard  for  the  Romanist  to  prove.  The  instances  of 
Adam,  Melchisedec,  Moses,  Saul,  and  David  prove  the 
contrary.  And  the  author  of  the  book,  entituled,  "  The 
Right  of  the  Prelate  arid  the  Prince,"  granteth,  that  in 
the  law  of  nature  the  first  begotten  of  every  family 
were  priests  and  temporal  lords.  Melchisedec  also,  and 
Moses,  and  the  Maccabees,  were  priests  and  princes. 
For  which  he  citeth  St.  Hierom,  epist.  126.  ad  Eva- 
grium.  See  chap.  6.  J.  1.  p.  116.  That  power  royal,  or 
government  monarchical,  though  immediately  from 
God,  is  riot  so  absolutely  and  universally  necessary  to 
the  mere  being  of  a  Christian  church,  as  spiritual 
power  abstractly  and  indefinitely  taken,  or  as  power 
apostolical  at  first  was,  and  as  the  ordinary  power 
thereof  in  succession  is,  may,  without  prejudice  to 
truth  or  to  royal  majesty,  be  granted. 

But  yet  the  church  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
kings  (bringing  their  power  into  the  church,  to  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  within  their  do- 
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say)  his  full  speed,  without  a  trusty  guide  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  particular  differences  of  the  ground. 
Nothing  again  can  make  so  wide  a  rupture  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  arid  set  the  pillars  of  the  church  mili 
tant  so  far  at  odds,  as  the  proneness  of  superiors  to 
challenge  more  than  is  due  to  them,  arid  the  back 
wardness  of  inferiors  to  render  so  much  obedience  as 
is  justly  due  from  them.  This  hath  been  the  original 
of  all  sedition  and  mutiny  in  states  or  commonweals  ; 
and  nothing  but  this  bred  that  lamentable  schism  or 
rift  in  the  walls  of  God's  house,  and  is  now  ready  to 
rend  the  roof  from  the  foundation.  Thus  by  Satan's 
policy  it  is  come  to  pass,  that  the  controversies  con 
cerning  obedience  (which  should  set  an  end  to  all  other 
contentions)  are  become  in  this  last  age  almost  end 
less,  or  at  least  in  human  sight  remediless. 

§.  %.  That  obedience  is  most  due  to  higher  powers, 
no  inferior,  that  bears  the  name  of  a  Christian,  dares 
deny  in  thesi.  But  this  firm  agreement  in  the  general 
serves  only  to  intend  the  contrariety,  or  to  abet  con 
tentions  about  particulars.  The  heat  of  the  contention 
is  either  about  the  measure  of  obedience  which  is  due 
902  to  any,  even  to  the  highest  powers  on  earth,  (and  this 
directly  between  superiors  and  inferiors,)  or  it  is  be 
tween  the  higher  powers  themselves,  which  of  them 
should  be  accounted  highest,  or  to  whom  inferiors 
should  be  most  absolutely  subject.  The  branches  of 
this  contention  are  especially  two :  the  first,  most  ge 
neral  and  transcendent,  whether  the  spiritual  or  tem 
poral,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
power  be  to  be  esteemed  by  all  good  Christians  more 
absolutely  supreme  :  the  second,  whether  the  regal  or 
papal  power  be  more  sovereign.  To  begin  with  the 
former. 

§.  3.  The  advocates  for  the  Romish  church   com- 
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monly  begin  their  plea  at  that  point  of  comparison 
which  no  good  protestant  can  well  deny,  without  dis 
paragement  to  the  cause  in  hand,  without  disadvan 
tage  to  the  main  conclusion  which  he  is  to  make  good 
against  them.  That  (say  they)  is  more  excellent  which 
is  more  immediately  from  God,  and  is  for  quality  more 
like  unto  the  most  excellent  nature ;  but  such  is  the 
power  spiritual  by  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
propagated  arid  conserved,  whereas  the  most  sovereign 
effects  of  the  highest  temporal  or  civil  powers  are  but 
the  establishment  or  preservation  of  kingdoms  or  so 
cieties  temporal. 

That  the  power  spiritual,  indefinitely  and  absolutely 
taken,  is  for  quality  more  excellent  than  mere  tem 
poral  power  so  taken,  may  not  be  denied ;  but  that 
temporal  powers  are  not  immediately  from  God  will 
be  hard  for  the  Romanist  to  prove.  The  instances  of 
Adam,  Melchisedec,  Moses,  Saul,  and  David  prove  the 
contrary.  And  the  author  of  the  book,  entituled,  "  The 
Right  of  the  Prelate  arid  the  Prince,"  granteth,  that  in 
the  law  of  nature  the  first  begotten  of  every  family 
were  priests  and  temporal  lords.  Melchisedec  also,  and 
Moses,  and  the  Maccabees,  were  priests  arid  princes. 
For  which  he  citeth  St.  Hierorn,  epist.  126.  ad  Eva- 
grium.  See  chap.  6.  $.  1.  p.  116.  That  power  royal,  or 
government  monarchical,  though  immediately  from 
God,  is  not  so  absolutely  and  universally  necessary  to 
the  mere  being  of  a  Christian  church,  as  spiritual 
power  abstractly  and  indefinitely  taken,  or  as  power 
apostolical  at  first  was,  and  as  the  ordinary  power 
thereof  in  succession  is,  may,  without  prejudice  to 
truth  or  to  royal  majesty,  be  granted. 

But  yet  the  church  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
kings  (bringing  their  power  into  the  church,  to  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  within  their  do- 
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minions)  become  nursing  fathers  (of  the  fathers  and 
children)  of  Christ's  church,  providing  that  they  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  So  that  part  of  the  argument  fails  which 
says,  that  power  regal  procures  only  temporal  good. 

No  man  denies  but  that  there  may  be  a  supreme 
lawful  temporal  power,  or  independent  government, 
without  power  royal  or  monarchical.  The  Venetian 
commonwealth  is  as  absolute  and  independent  as 
either  the  kingdom  of  France  or  of  Spain.  He  that 
should  disobey  the  duke  and  senate  of  Venice  in  any 
case  temporal,  should  be  as  guilty  of  disobedience 
against  this  precept  of  our  apostle  here  in  my  text,  as 
any  Frenchman  that  should  disobey  the  French  king, 
or  any  Spaniard  that  should  appeal  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  in  a  cause  civil  or  temporal.  But  as  there  may 
be  absolute  sovereignties  or  commonwealths  without 
one  absolute  king  or  monarch,  so  can  there  not  (as 
some  learned  prelates  think)  be  any  true  visible  church 
without  episcopal  authority. 

Yet  all  this  will  never  infer,  that  the  persons  in 
903  whom  this  spiritual  power  is  vested  should  have  sove 
reignty  over  kings ;  to  whom  St.  Peter,  after  he  had 
received  his  power  spiritual  from  his  Master,  gives 
the  style  and  title  of  supreme ;  remembering  well  that 
Christ's  kingdom,  was  not  of  this  world;  and  arro 
gating  to  himself  no  greater  gift  of  power  than  Christ 
himself  was  seized  on.  No  more  than  that  part  of  the 
argument,  'more  like  unto  the  most  excellent  nature,' 
will  infer,  that  the  man  who  is  best  accomplished  with 
spiritual  graces,  arid  consequently  most  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature,  may  de  jure  claim  the  government  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  kingdom,  county,  or  corporation 
wherein  he  lives. 

Solomon  says,  The  righteous  is  more  excellent  than 
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hi  ft  neighbour.  Prov.  xii.  26.  Yet  yield  but  once,  what 
is  presupposed  to  the  argument,  that  the  greatest  ex 
cellency  qualifies  for  the  challenging  of  supremacy,  or, 
which  is  much  the  same,  that  dominion  over  the  crea 
ture  is  founded  in  grace,  (by  reason  that  spiritual  graces 
be  far  more  excellent  than  spiritual  gifts ;  and  spi 
ritual  power  is  but  a  gift,)  and  then  ye  tempt  the  pre 
cious  saints  to  muster  decem  legiones ;  and  if  God 
suffer  them  to  prosper,  they  will  be  the  godly  party, 
whether  man  will  or  no. 

The  efficacy  and  excellence  of  grace  spiritual  is  seen 
in  qualifying  all  that  have  it  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  not  all  for  the  government  of  earthly 
kingdoms  or  churches.  But  where  it  is  bestowed  upon 
such  as  be  lawfully  endued  either  with  power  temporal 
or  spiritual,  there  it  sanctifies  their  several  ministra 
tions  to  God's  glory,  their  own  account,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  all  under  their  respective  governments. 

And  so  the  excellency  of  power  spiritual  (even  when 
it  is  vested  in  persons  not  sanctified  with  spiritual 
grace)  is  manifested,  not  in  advancing  those  that  have 
it  above  the  kings  of  the  earth,  but  in  this  rather,  that 
being  bestowed  upon  inferiors  and  subjects,  it  enables 
them  with  commission  and  gifts  to  preach  Christ  be 
fore  kings;  to  negociate  as  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
as  though  God  did  beseech  kings  by  them,  2  Cor.  v.  20  ; 
and  they  in  Christ's  stead  did  pray  them  to  be  recon 
ciled  to  God  ;  and  in  Christ's  name  to  prevail  so  with 
them  by  demonstration  of  the  truth  in  Christ,  that 
being  convinced  and  persuaded,  they  embrace  the 
faith,  continue  therein,  maintain  the  power  spiritual, 
not  only  in  its  due  privileges,  but  with  such  advan 
tages  and  encouragements  secular  as  may  facilitate  the 
gospel's  propagation,  and  the  multiplication  of  grace 
and  peace  amongst  Christians. 
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$.  4.  For  further  answer  to  the  foregoing  argument, 
it  shall  suffice  to  note,  that  the  Romanist  makes  an 
unequal  comparison,  and  sets  the  terms  of  his  propor 
tion  awry,  when  he  compares  spiritual  power  indefi 
nitely  taken  with  power  royal  or  monarchical,  which 
is  but  a  branch,  though  the  highest  branch  of  power 
civil  or  temporal.  The  question  should  be  betwixt 
authority  spiritual  or  ecclesiastic,  indefinitely  taken, 
and  between  power  civil  or  temporal  alike  indefinitely 
taken.  Power  temporal  or  civil  thus  taken  is  imme 
diately  from  God  ;  and  government  temporal  itself,  in 
some  one  kind  or  other,  (that  is,  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  or  mixed,  or  &C.,,)  is  dejure  clivino,  as  well  as 
power  spiritual  or  ecclesiastic  is.  They  are  so  de  jure 
(I? vino,  that  without  subjection  to  higher  powers  tem 
poral,  there  can  be  no  kingdom,  no  commonwealth,  or 
lawful  society  of  men.  The  comparison  again  should 
be  set  between  power  royal  or  monarchical,  (which  is 
the  highest  branch  of  power  temporal,)  and  the  power 
papal  or  pontifical,  which  is  the  highest  branch  (by 
904 the  Romanists'  acknowledgment)  of  power  spiritual. 
Now  that  the  royal  power  is  more  immediately  from 
God  than  the  papal  power,  though  some  later  Ro 
manists  have  denied,  we  shall  prove,  by  God's  assist 
ance,  in  our  answer  to  their  objections.  The  first 
whereof  you  heard  before,  to  wit,  '  that  the  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  is  more  excellent  than  the  temporal ;' 
yet  not  therefore  more  excellent  in  that  it  is  more 
immediately  from  God  than  the  temporal  is,  but  that 
it  is  from  a  more  special  beam  of  celestial  or  divine 
influence  than  the  temporal  power  is ;  for  unto  the 
invention  of  human  laws  or  government,  no  superna 
tural  grace  or  endowments  were  necessary.  Man's 
natural  reason,  by  the  guidance  of  God's  providence, 
did  begin,  erect,  and  establish  temporal  kingdoms  or 
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commonwealths  ;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or  the  spiritual  laws,  by  which  the  church 
of  Christ  is  directed,  could  not  he  propagated,  much 
less  could  the  kingdom  of  God  he  planted  in  men's 
hearts  without  special  gifts  or  graces,  or  participation 
of  the  Spirit,  as  well  in  the  pastor  or  teacher  as  in  the 
hearer.  Kingdoms  and  commonwealths  were  come  to 
their  height  before  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven  : 
so  was  not  the  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ.  There 
fore,  when  he  ascended,  (saith  St.  Paul,  Ephes.  iv.  11, 
12,)  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and 
some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ; 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  That 
which  our  apostle  in  this  place  speaks  of,  was  foretold 
by  the  Psalmist,  ps.  Ixviii.  18,  and  was  accomplished 
in  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  our  Saviour's  ascension, 
as  you  may  read,  Acts  ii.  3,  4.  And  all  this  was  done 
according  to  our  Saviour's  promise :  he  commanded 
them  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but 
wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith  he, 
ye  have  heard  of  me.  Acts  i.  4.  Arid  again,  ver.  8: 
Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you :  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me 
bofh  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judcca,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  If  we  con 
sider  the  manner  how  the  spiritual  power  (whereby 
the'  church  of  Christ  or  kingdom  of  God  is  erected) 
was  first  communicated  unto  the  apostles  and  their 
successors,  we  cannot  deny,  but  that  as  the  qualifica 
tion,  so  likewise  the  donation  or  communication  of  it, 
was  more  admirable  than  the  donation  of  that  power 
or  qualification  which  God  bestows  upon  temporal 
kings  or  princes.  The  conclusion  then  is,  that  if  wo 
compare  the  spiritual  power  with  the  temporal  in 
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abstracto,  or  by  themselves,  they  differ  as  much  for 
excellency  as  the  visible  Jerusalem,  which  was  in 
David's  time,  doth  from  the  new  Jerusalem  which 
comes  down  from  heaven. 

§.  5.  But  how  excellent  soever  the  spiritual  power 
be  in  itself,  or  how  far  soever  it  excel  the  power  tem 
poral,  this  will  never  infer  the  conclusion  intended  by 
the  Romanist ;  which  is,  that  we  owe  more  absolute 
obedience  unto  spiritual  persons,  or  ecclesiastic  go 
vernors,  than  we  do  unto  kings  or  princes,  or  such  as 
they  call  secular  governors.  The  dauphin  of  France, 
the  prince  or  infanta  of  Spain,  are  parties  more  excel 
lent  than  a  burgrave  of  some  ordinary  city  or  free 
state  in  Germany.  Yet  there  is  no  German  burgher 
but  owes  more  obedience  to  the  burgrave  or  chief  go 
vernor  of  the  city  wherein  he  lives,  than  he  doth  either 
to  the  dauphin  of  France  or  prince  of  Spain  ;  because 
how  excellent  soever  they  be  whilst  compared  with 
other  men  of  place  or  dignity,  yet  such  as  live  not  in 
their  dominions  are  not  subordinate  to  their  power  or 
jurisdiction ;  and  being  not  subject  to  their  power  or 
jurisdiction  they  owe  them  only  respect  and  reverence, 
905  no  legal  obedience.  In  like  manner,  how  excellent  so 
ever  the  power  spiritual  or  ecclesiastic  be  in  itself,  or 
whilst  compared  with  temporal  dignities,  yet  will  it 
not  hence  follow  that  temporal  powers  or  dignities 
shall  be  in  temporal  subjection,  or  owe  obedience  unto 
it ;  otherwise  the  Roman  clergy  might  challenge  juris 
diction  over  the  great  Turk,  or  other  heathen  princes, 
which  yet  they  do  not  in  word  or  express  terms,  but 
rather  disclaim  the  title  given  to  the  pope  by  some 
canonists  as  unjust  and  scurrilous  ;  but  how  justly  or 
truly,  comes  hereafter  to  be  examined.  We  now  take 
that  which  they  expressly  grant,  to  wit,  that  the  su- 
perexcellency  of  the  spiritual  power  in  respect  of  the 
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temporal,  doth  not  infer  a  civil  or  temporal  subordina 
tion  of  the  one  unto  the  other,  without  which  temporal 
governors  cannot  be  convinced  to  owe  obedience,  or  to 
be  subject  to  ecclesiastic  governors. 

§.  6.  That  all  temporal  powers  and  laws  are  truly 
subordinate  to  the  spiritual  power  or  ecclesiastic  laws, 
may  thus  with  probability  plausibly  be  pleaded.  First, 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  kingdoms  and  common 
wealths,  kings  and  princes  themselves,  were  made 
Christians,  or  members  of  Christ's  church,  by  the  apo 
stles  and  their  successors,  which  had  received  spiritual 
power  immediately  from  Christ.  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  either  the  apostles  or  their  successors 
would  admit  any  into  the  church,  or  make  them  par 
takers  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  without  adminis 
tering  to  them  an  oath  of  allegiance  unto  the  Lord  of 
lords,  and  King  of  kings ;  without  that  solemn  care 
for  observing  of  God's  laws,  which  we  do  this  day 
take  of  every  infant,  though  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  by  his  sureties,  at  his  baptism ;  so  that  no  king 
or  monarch,  no  potentate  temporal,  can  so  much  as 
plead  his  title  to  Christianity,  or  pretend  his  right 
unto  the  sacraments  of  Christ,  but  he  must  withal 
acknowledge  himself  likewise  bound  to  alter,  revoke, 
and  repeal  whatsoever  laws  or  constitutions  temporal, 
whether  made  by  himself  or  by  his  predecessors,  which 
shall  be  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  laws,  or  incon 
sistent  with  the  ordinances  of  Christ  his  Lord  and 
God.  And  if  the  laws  of  kings  and  princes,  or  of  every 
( 'liristian  commonwealth,  must  be  thus  absolutely 
subordinate  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  doth  it  not  stand  as 
well  with  reason  as  with  religion,  that  the  interpreters 
of  the  laws  civil  or  temporal  should  be  in  the  like 
subordination  to  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  spiritual, 
or  ordinances  of  Christ  ?  unless  perhaps  you  will  say, 
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that   the    interpreters  of   laws   temporal    or   civil   are 
better  qualified  for  their  function  than  the  interpreters 
of  laws  spiritual  are  for  theirs  :  but  to  say  this,  is  void 
of  reason;  first,  because  skill  in  every  faculty  or  function 
doth  corne  by  industry,  or  experience  in  the  same  fa 
culty  or  function  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
the  interpreters  of  divine  laws  have  been  and  may  be 
men  of  as  profound  judgment  and  learning,  men  every 
way  capable  of  as  great   improvement   in   their  wits 
and  judgment  in   matters  which  they  most  affect  or 
mind,  men  altogether  as  indefatigable  and  industrious 
in  their  studies,  as  the  interpreters  of  temporal  laws 
are,  and  why  then  should  they  not  be  as  well  believed 
in  their  proper  faculty,  that  is,  in  the  interpretation  of 
laws  divine  and    spiritual,  as  temporal  judges  are  in 
their  interpretations  of  laws  temporal  ?  specially  see 
ing  the  interpreters  of  laws  spiritual  have  more  pecu- 
culiar  promises  for  the  assistance  of  God's  Spirit,  by 
whom  God's  laws  were  first  written,  than  the  inter 
preters  of  laws  temporal  have  any.     Arid  if  the  inter- 
OOGpreters  of  the  divine  or  laws  spiritual  be  as  well  or 
better  to  be  believed  in  their  interpretations  than  the 
interpreters  of  laws  temporal  are,  the  interpreters  of 
laws  temporal  must  be  subordinate  to  the  interpreters 
of  laws  spiritual,  because  the  laws  temporal  are  subor 
dinate  to  the  laws  spiritual,  and  by  consequence  every 
good   Christian    which   is  subject   to  both    must   owe 
more  absolute  obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  magistrate 
or  interpreters   of  laws  spiritual,  than  he  doth  unto 
the  temporal  magistrate  or  interpreters  of  laws  tem 
poral  or  civil.     Every  good   law  (as  one  saith)    is  a 
silent  or  tacit  magistrate ;  and  every  good  magistrate 
is  a  speaking  law.     Now  if  the  silent  or  tacit  magi 
strate    temporal    be    subordinate    or  subject  unto  the 
tacit  or  silent  magistrate  spiritual,  what  reason  can  be 
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imagined  why  the  speaking  law  temporal  should  not 
be  subordinate  or  subject  to  the  speaking  law  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastic,  which  is  no  other  than  the  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastic  magistrate,  who,  for  these  reasons,  may 
justly  seem  to  be  the  supreme  magistrate  in  every 
commonwealth  or  kingdom  truly  Christian. 

$.  7.  To  these  objections  some  learned  protestants 
answer,  that  not  only  temporal  laws,  but  all  temporal 
power,  is  subordinate  to  the  power  spiritual  or  eccle 
siastic  ;  and  temporal  magistrates  subordinate  likewise 
to  the  power  ecclesiastic,  or  to  the  interpreters  of  God's 
laws,  unto  Christ's  ambassadors,  quoad  potestatem  di- 
rectivam,  though  riot  quoad  potestatem  coercivam;  that 
is,  they  are  bound  in  conscience  and  by  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  his  laws  to  be  directed  by  his  ambassadors 
as  well  in  making  of  laws,  as  in  the  managing  of  many 
public  affairs  ;  albeit  Christ's  ambassadors  have  no 
power  or  authority  to  compel  the  temporal  magistrate 
to  follow  their  directions,  much  less  to  execute  their 
designs  or  commands  ;  no  riot  when  they  command 
nothing  but  that  which  Christ  already  by  his  laws 
hath  commanded.  To  this  answer  we  may  further 
add,  that  the  temporal  or  civil  power  is  subordinate  to 
the  power  ecclesiastic,  not  only  as  it  is  directive,  but 
as  it  is  in  some  manner  coercive.  For  to  say  there  is 
no  manner  of  ecclesiastic  coercive  power  on  earth,  were 
to  derogate  from  the  authority  which  Christ  hath  given 
to  his  church  ;  and  if  we  grant  a  power  ecclesiastic 
coercive,  we  may  not  submit  it  to  the  temporary  power 
coercive.  All  this  may  be  granted  without  any  the 
least  prejudice  to  the  privileges  of  sovereignties  of 
commonwealths,  whether  democratical  or  aristocratical, 
or  without  impeachment  or  impairment  of  the  prero 
gatives  of  kings  and  monarchs.  And  this  assertion  is 
so  far  from  giving  any  advantage  to  the  chief  enemy 
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of  our  church  and  commonweal,  (I  mean  the  Ro 
manist,)  that  if  it  he  rightly  explicated  it  will  dead 
the  strength  of  their  strongest  objections,  and  quell 
the  poison  of  their  odious  invectives  against  us.  For 
however  they  bear  the  world  in  hand  with  the  former 
plausible  premises,  concerning  the  excellency  of  the 
spiritual  power  in  respect  of  the  temporal,  or  with  the 
subordination  of  authority  civil  unto  the  authority 
ecclesiastic,  (as  if  they  intended  no  more  in  practice 
than  what  will  follow  out  of  the  former  premises  or 
speculative  principles,)  yet  in  the  issue  these  cunning 
jugglers  by  sleigh ty  conveyance  secretly  shuffle  in 
other  principles,  from  which  their  traitorous  conclu 
sions  and  rebellious  practices  are  necessarily  derived, 
and  may  clearly  be  convinced. 

§.  8.  The  premises  by  which  they  must  be  con 
vinced  of  treason  and  rebellion  are  these  especially  : 
first,  they  take  it  as  granted  (or  at  least  hope  to  pass 
with  it  unespied)  that  the  ecclesiastic  power,  as  well 
directive  as  coercive,  is  entirely  seated  in  the  body  of 
907  the  clergy,  as  it  is  an  order  of  men  distinct  from  the 
laity.  Secondly,  they  invest  the  body  of  the  clergy 
with  all  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  an  absolute 
independent  commonwealth,  able  to  make  laws  by  it- 
stlf,  and  will  riot  permit  the  body  or  community  of 
the  laity  (no  not  as  it  consists  of  prince  and  people,  of 
magistrates  and  private  men)  to  be  any  parts  or  mem 
bers  of  the  church,  or  of  that  society  which  hath 
power  to  make  laws  ecclesiastic.  They  hold  it  as  the 
abomination  of  desolation  sitting  in  the  holy  place,  to 
permit  secular  princes  or  magistrates  either  to  give 
voice  or  suffrage  in  deciding  controversies  of  faith,  or 
in  making  laws  or  canons,  whether  directive  or  coer 
cive,  or  to  intermeddle  in  the  execution  of  or  dispensa 
tion  with  such  canons,  otherwise  than  they  shall  be 
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directed  and  appointed  by  the  clergy.  Thirdly,  they 
make  the  body  of  the  clergy  (which  they  thus  invest 
with  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  common  wealth)  to  be  a 
kingdom,  or  monarchical  kind  of  government ;  and 
make  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  a  more  absolute 
monarch  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastic, 
over  the  whole  church  representative,  than  kings  or 
emperors  are  over  their  laity  in  causes  temporal. 

§.  9.  These  be  the  premises,  which,  once  granted, 
will  necessarily  bring  forth  that  dangerous  conclusion, 
which  will  inevitably  draw  all  states  and  kingdoms,  as 
well  heathen  as  Christian,  into  the  Romish  net.  So 
that  every  pope  in  his  generation  is  a  fisher  of  men, 
arid  may  have  a  fairer  draught  at  his  pleasure  of 
princes  and  potentates  than  St.  Peter  had  of  fishes, 
when  he  said  unto  our  Saviour,  Lord,  depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man.  But  seeing  the  most  part 
of  modern  priests  and  Jesuits  do  grant  that  the  pope 
by  being  Christ's  vicar-general  in  matters  spiritual 
bath  no  dominion  or  lordship,  no  jurisdiction  over 
such  as  are  not  in  the  church,  much  less  over  princes 
arid  potentates  heathen,  how  can  their  doctrine  be 
justly  censured  for  tending  to  the  captivation  or  sub 
jection  of  heathen  princes  or  rnonarchs?  What  have  I 
to  do,  saith  St.  Paul,  to  judge  such  as  are  without? 
do  not  ye  judge  such  as  are  within  the  church  ?  such 
as  are  without,  God  shall  judge.  1  Cor.  v.  12, 13.  This 
saying  of  St.  Paul  the  Romish  church  doth  in  words 
acknowledge  for  canonical :  but  St.  Paul  arid  St.  Peter 
were  but  simple  fishers ;  they  had  riot  the  wit  or  skill 
to  angle  for  such  great  ones  as  modern  priests  and 
Jesuits  know  to  hook ;  nor  to  draw  such  multitudes 
to  their  spiritual  net,  as  these  do  into  their  temporal. 
The  former  principle,  '  that  the  church  representative, 
or  body  of  the  clergy,  is  by  God  endowed  with  all  the 
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privileges  of  an  absolute  independent  commonwealth,' 
presupposed,  the  first  arid  main  thread  of  their  tem 
poral  net  is  this ;  no  state  or  kingdom  is  so  absolute 
in  itself,  so  independent  on  others,  or  so  supreme  over 
some  others,  but  that  it  may  make  itself  inferior  unto 
some  other  free  state  or  kingdom  by  doing  it  manifest 
wrong,  without  security  of  doing  it  right.  For  every 
one  that  doth  wrong  to  another,  doth  subject  or  make 
himself  inferior  to  that  other,  until  he  be  ready  to 
make  an  amends,  or  recompense  for  the  wrongs  done. 
Now  in  case  any  nation  or  kingdom  have  openly 
wronged  another,  and  will  not  be  as  ready  to  make  it 
recompense,  the  state  wronged  may  do  itself  right  by 
open  war,  or  other  coercive  means.  Arid  seeing  the 
end  of  all  war  is  just  peace,  whosoever  hath  power  to 
begin  a  just  war,  hath  full  power  and  authority  to 
prosecute  the  war  so  begun ;  though  it  be  to  the  death 
or  deposition  of  him  or  them  that  did  the  wrong,  arid 
would  riot  do  right  when  satisfaction  was  demanded, 
in  case  that  peace  (which  is  the  work  of  justice)  can 
not  be  obtained  or  settled  without  the  death  or  deposi- 
908tion  of  him  or  them  that  either  did  the  wrong,  or  main 
tain  or  abet  the  doers  of  it.  Many  states  or  nations, 
which  were  originally  free  or  independent,  have  by 
these  means  become  subject  and  tributary  unto  others. 
No  civil  nation  or  people  did  ever  pretend  to  bring 
others  into  subjection,  but  upon  allegation  of  wrongs 
(at  least  pretended)  to  have  been  received  from  them, 
without  any  just  recompense  or  satisfaction.  Now  the 
title  of  conquest  is  held  the  most  sovereign  title  that 
any  king  or  potentate  can  pretend  for  his  absolute 
monarchy  or  supremacy ;  and  this  title  is  never  so 
just  and  good,  as  when  the  conquered  puts  it  into  the 
conqueror's  hand,  by  denying  him  or  his  people  justice 
or  satisfaction  for  his  wrong  done. 
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$.  10.  But  what  advantage  can  the  church  or  clergy 
of  Rome  get  by  this  plea  against  heathen  princes? 
Much  every  way,  if  their  former  principles  were  true. 
Other  states  or  kingdoms,  how  absolute  or  free  soever, 
cannot  take  any  just  occasion  to  captivate  their  neigh 
bours  until  their  neighbours  excite  them  to  it  by  some 
wrong  ;  but  the  pope  or  church  of  Rome  can  both  give 
and  take  occasion  to  invade  or  subdue  any  nation  or 
kingdom  upon  the  earth  as  oft  as  they  please,  or  shall 
see  opportunity  to  effect  their  designs.  Their  general 
or  transcendent  title  to  subdue  or  captivate  kingdoms 
is  this ;  our  Saviour  Christ  at  his  ascension  gave  this 
commission  to  his  apostles ;  Ite9  predicate — Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  This  commission  did  not  ex 
pire  with  that  age ;  our  Saviour  Christ  has  (say  the 
Romanists)  left  the  same  authority  with  St.  Peter ; 
St.  Peter  left  it  in  his  chair  at  Rome ;  and  from  his 
chair  it  is  derived  unto  all  St.  Peter's  successors,  unto 
every  pope  in  his  generation.  Every  pope  hath  su- 
premum  jus  prcedicandi  evangelism,  supreme  author 
ity  to  preach  the  gospel,  power  to  delegate  such  am 
bassadors  as  he  shall  please  for  preaching  the  gospel 
to  all  nations  under  heaven,  to  baptize  and  catechise 
them  in  the  Roman  catholic  faith.  But  what  if  any 
nation  will  not  entertain  such  ambassadors  as  he  shall 
send,  but  deny  them  entrance  into  their  cities,  or 
punish  them  as  sowers  of  sedition  or  rebellion,  if  they 
shall  presume  to  intrude  themselves  into  their  domin 
ions  ?  By  any  of  these  means  or  the  like  the  most  abso 
lute  sovereignty  or  heathen  empire  through  the  world 
may  make  itself  subject  to  the  pope  or  church  of  Rome, 
or  give  them  a  just  title  (if  their  principles  be  true)  to 
subdue  or  conquer  them.  The  case  is  all  one  as  if 
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the  state  of  A,  which  is  always  subject  to  the  state  of  B, 
should  offer  violence  or  disgrace  to  an  ambassador  of 
B,  or  riot  permit  him  to  receive  such  monies  or  emo 
luments  as  are  due  unto  his  master.  In  like  manner, 
what  nation  soever  shall  deny  such  priests  or  Jesuits, 
as  the  pope  shall  send,  liberty  to  preach  the  Roman 
catholic  faith,  or  shall  restrain  their  commission  given 
by  the  pope,  doth  thereby  expose  itself  to  just  war; 
and  whomsoever  the  pope  shall  authorize  to  manage 
the  war,  in  maintenance  of  his  right,  or  for  recom 
pensing  the  loss  or  damage  done  to  his  servants,  he 
may  lawfully  proceed  to  the  deposition  of  the  prince  or 
potentate  so  offending ;  and  may  subject  his  kingdom 
or  people  to  the  see  of  Rome,  or  to  any  other  temporal 
prince  on  whom  the  pope  shall  please  to  bestow  it. 
This  was  the  only  title  the  Spaniard  could  pretend  for 
bringing  the  poor  Americans  or  West  Indians  under 
his  heavy  yoke,  because  they  would  not  suffer  the 
Romish  priests  to  use  such  means  as  they  thought  fit 
test  for  propagating  the  Romish  catholic  faith  amongst 
them. 

§.11.  Suppose  those  of  China,  or  other  nations  of 
909  the  East  Indians,  did  throughly  understand  the  mys 
tery  of  this  iniquity,  (as  there  is  no  question  but 
some  of  them  suspected  it,)  all  these  friars  and  Jesuits, 
which  the  Romish  church  doth  celebrate  as  martyrs, 
are  justly  by  them  put  to  death  as  traitors  and  ene 
mies  to  the  state.  Howbeit  it  cannot  be  so  great  a 
grief  or  heartburning  to  every  subject  or  good  patriot 
to  see  his  country  endangered  or  brought  to  ruin  by 
this  pretence  of  subduing  them  to  the  gospel,  as  it  is  to 
every  good  Christian  (though  but  a  bystander  or  spec 
tator  of  the  proceeding)  to  see  and  consider  how  the 
kingdom  of  grace  (the  gospel  of  peace,  which  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation)  should  by  these  im- 
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pious  seducers  become  a  stale  to  imbrue  the  world  in 
blood,  to  work  the  ruin  of  prince  and  people,  and  the 
subversion  of  mighty  nations. 

§.  12.  But  it  will  be  replied,  that  if  it  shall  happen 
that  any  heathen  prince  shall  be  deposed,  or  any  state 
or  kingdom  come  to  ruin  by  this  means,  the  fault  is 
their  own  ;  for  if  they  would  hearken  to  the  Roman 
catholic  faith,  which  these  men  preach,  they  may  rest 
secure  that  the  pope  will  never  make  war  against  them, 
or  authorize  others  to  invade  or  conquer  them.  But 
suppose  any  heathen  state  or  kingdom  would  duly 
hearken  to  the  pope's  messengers  or  ambassadors,  and 
admit  of  whatsoever  they  teach  for  gospel,  should  they 
be  in  any  better  case  than  they  are  by  denying  them 
entertainment  ?  or  should  their  kings  and  princes  be 
as  sovereign  rulers  after  they  became  Christians  as 
they  were  before?  No,  every  one  that  so  much  as 
listens  to  the  pope's  catechism  doth  thereby  become  a 
son  of  the  church,  and  by  receiving  this  favour  or 
blessing  at  the  church's  hand  he  binds  himself  to  the 
obedience  of  a  son  ;  arid  what  harm  in  all  this  ?  There 
were  none,  if  it  were  so  with  the  sons  of  the  Romish 
church  as  it  is  with  the  sons  of  God :  If  ye  be  sons, 
(to  wit,  of  God,  saith  the  apostle,)  then  are  ye  heirs ; 
co-heirs  with  Christ.  But  heathen  kings  or  princes 
by  becoming  sons  of  the  Romish  church  disinherit 
themselves  of  their  kingdoms  ;  they  are  not  so  much 
as  heirs  apparent  to  the  crown,  but  stand  in  the  con 
dition  or  state  of  slaves ;  for  howsoever  these  impos 
tors  acknowledge  kings  to  be  supreme  governors  in 
causes  temporal,  and  with  these  fair  titles  deceive  the 
people,  as  if  they  intended  no  treason,  or  were  riot 
traitors  ;  yet  when  they  say  they  are  supreme  governors 
only  in  causes  temporal,  they  make  them  supreme  go 
vernors  only  in  those  matters  which  by  their  doctrine 
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are  essentially  subordinate  and  subject  to  foreign  ec 
clesiastic  power  coercive  ;  and  this  in  effect  is  no  more 
than  if  they  said,  *  Kings  and  moiiarchs  are  the  pope's 
chief  slaves  or  supreme  servants ;'  for  even  amongst 
slaves  or  bondmen  some  are  of  higher,  some  of  lower, 
others  of  a  middle  rank;  no  king  or  prince  by  their 
doctrine  can  truly  be  accounted  a  freeman  or  denizen 
in  the  state  wherein  he  lives,  seeing  no  king  can  have 
so  much  as  a  voice  or  suffrage  in  making  those  eccle 
siastic  canons,  unto  which  he,  his  people,  all  his  laws 
temporal,  are  subordinate  and  subject.  For  no  man 
would  think  him  to  be  a  freeman  in  any  corporation 
that  hath  no  voice  in  making  the  temporal  laws  by 
which  he  is  to  be  governed,  or  at  least  in  choosing 
such  as  have  interest  in  the  making  of  public  laws. 

§.  13.  Suppose  any  prince  that  hath  been  baptized 
should  take  upon  him  to  make  any  law  with  the  con 
sent  of  his  people  which  might  be  thought  to  cross  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as,  for  example,  to  re 
strain  his  subjects  for  giving  lands  to  the  maintenance 
of  Romish  priests  and  Jesuits,  this  law  is  void.,  and 
910  must  be  repealed,  otherwise  the  prince  that  makes  it 
may  be  deposed  by  whomsoever  the  pope  shall  appoint 
for  the  execution  of  his  sentence.  And  after  a  king 
be  once  blasted  with  the  pope's  breath  thundering  out 
an  excommunication  against  him,  any  man  may  with 
out  danger  be  his  executioner ;  nay,  to  be  the  execu 
tioner  or  hangman  of  such  as  the  pope  condemns  is  a 
more  honourable  service  than  to  be  a  temporal  judge 
or  supreme  magistrate  ;  it  is  a  work  by  their  doctrine 
meritorious  of  glory.  Yet  all  of  them  do  not  hold  the 
temporal  authority  to  be  thus  far  enslaved  to  the  eccle 
siastic  power,  as  that  the  pope  may  at  his  pleasure 
depose  such  kings  as  shall  contradict  his  laws ;  for 
some  Roman  catholics  (as  they  would  be  called)  will 
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take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  by  so  doing  they 
seem  to  disclaim  this  pretended  authority  of  the  church 
of  Rome  as  an  usurpation,  and  not  to  hold  it  an  article 
of  their  faith. 

CHAP.    II. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Ronmni.it  concerning  the  risible  church's 
cotvttifation  nmi  ififattibility.     The  council  of  Lateral?*  dc 

crcc  uguinxt  temporal  lords  that  did  not  purge  their  laud* 
of  heretics.  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  in  a  national  council 
at  Home  deposed  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  The  ques 
tion,  Whether  the  pope  have  power  to  depose  princes,  han 
dled.  The  king's  supremacy  maintained. 

§.  1.  BY  the  visible  church  (which  in  the  Ro 
manist's  doctrine  cannot  err)  they  always  mean  either 
the  church  representative  or  the  virtual  church.  The 
church  representative  is  (in  their  language)  either  a 
general  council  called  and  approved  of  by  the  pope,  or 
a  national  or  provincial  council  wherein  the  pope  sits 
as  president,  or  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  The  vir 
tual  church  (according  to  their  doctrine)  is  the  pope 
alone  speaking  e  cathedra.  And  he  alone,  whilst  lie 
thus  speaks,  is  as  infallible  as  the  church  representa 
tive  in  the  amplest  extent,  to  wit,  a  general  council. 
For  that  a  council  cannot  err  it  merely  proceeds  from 
the  virtue  of  the  pope's  infallibility  speaking  e  cathe 
dra  ;  who  is  always  presumed  thus  to  speak  in  his 
ratifications,  whether  of  general  or  provincial  councils, 
though  not  only  then  ;  but  even  when  he  speaks  alone, 
without  the  assistance  or  suffrages  of  councils  or  car 
dinals,  so  he  speaks  to  all,  and  exact  belief  or  obedi 
ence  to  his  decrees  or  injunctions  at  the  hands  of  all 
Christian  people. 

$.  2.  Now  if  the  Romish  church  (taken  in  all  or 
any  of  these  senses  for  the  church  representative  or 
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virtual)  be  infallible,  then  the  pope  may  depose  princes, 
and  give  their  crowns  to  others.  For  in  the  council 
of  Lateran  (which  was  as  general  and  universal  as  any 
council  ever  was  wherein  the  pope  did  either  sit  as 
president  or  gave  suffrage)  it  was  decreed,  that  such 
temporal  lords  as  would  not  purge  their  lands  and  ter 
ritories  of  heretics — and  heretics  all  were  to  be  ac 
counted  which  that  council  had  condemned  for  such — 
should  be  excommunicated  by  their  metropolitan  and 
the  rest  of  his  comprovincial  bishops.  Arid  in  case 
any  temporal  lord  should  not  give  satisfaction  within 
one  year,  his  contempt  should  be  signified  to  the 
pope,  who  from  that  time  forth  might  denounce  his 
vassals  freed  from  all  fidelity  unto  him,  and  might 
expose  his  land  to  be  possessed  by  catholics,  who  (here 
tics  being  exterminated)  might  possess  it  without  any 
contradiction,  and  conserve  it  in  purity  of  faith,  with- 
91 1  out  prejudice  to  the  principal  lord,  so  that  he  put  no 
obstacle  or  impediment ;  the  same  law  notwithstand 
ing  observed  concerning  those  which  have  no  temporal 
lords  a. 

§.  3.  Again,  in  a  national  council  of  Rome,  held  in 
the  year  1076,  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  did  excom 
municate  and  depose  Henry  the  Fourth  emperor  of 
Germany b.  Other  popes,  without  consent  of  any  coun 
cil  general  or  provincial,  have  deposed  kings  and  em 
perors0.  Schuskeriius  hath  produced  twenty-eight  popes 
that  have  denounced  deposition  against  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes.  And  queen  Elizabeth  was,  as  they  teach, 
deposed  de  jure  by  Pius  Quintus,  although  she  reco 
vered  her  right  again  by  the  pope's  silence  or  neglect 
to  put  his  sentence  of  deposition  in  execution.  Now 
every  one  that  believes  the  church  of  Rome  cannot  err 

a  The  author  of  the  Prelate          ^  Ibid.  sect.  9.  p.  240. 
and  Prince, cap.  i  i .  sect.  2. p.  229.          c  Ibid.  cap.  12.  p.  248. 
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in  points  of  faith  and  manners,  must  acknowledge  the 
pope's  power  for  deposing  princes  to  be  a  branch  of 
this  infallibility,  and  to  be  now  an  article  of  faith,  as 
being  determined  for  such  by  this  supposed  infallibility 
of  the  popes  and  councils.  For,  as  a  late  Romish  writer 
very  well  informs  us,  unless  this  were  a  point  of  faith, 
and  so  purposely  defined  by  the  council  of  Lateran. 
confirmed  by  Innocent  the  Third,  and  by  the  council 
of  Rome  confirmed  by  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  by 
other  popes  in  their  definitive  sentences  to  this  pur 
pose,  these  councils  and  popes  had  grievously  sinned 
in  taking  upon  them  to  depose  kings  arid  emperors ; 
yea,  they  had  committed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  with  an 
high  hand,  in  making  all  those  Christian  people  to  sin 
most  grievously,  which  by  their  command  took  arms 
against  their  emperors,  or  renounced  their  oaths  of 
allegiance  made  to  their  sovereign  lord.  But  that  the 
pope,  or  councils  confirmed  by  any  popes,  should  by 
any  decree  induce  or  authorize  Christian  people  to 
commit  sin,  were  in  effect  to  deny  their  infallibility, 
and  this  is  the  greatest  sin  that  any  Roman  catholic 
can  commit.  Necessary  therefore  it  is  (by  this  author's 
collections)  for  every  Roman  catholic  to  hold  it  as  a 
point  of  faith,  that  the  pope  or  see  of  Rome  hath  power 
to  depose  princes,  and  that  the  Germans  did  not  sin  in 
renouncing  their  allegiance  unto  such  of  their  empe 
rors  as  the  pope  had  deposed,  or  in  taking  arms  against 
them.  Now  this  last  conclusion,  '  that  the  pope  may 
depose  kings  and  dispose  of  their  kingdoms,'  being 
admitted  as  a  point  of  faith,  it  must  needs  be  a  fearful 
sin  for  any  subject  of  this  kingdom  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  wherein  he  swears  to  the  contrary,  or  con 
tradictory  to  this  conclusion  ;  for  this  (by  their  doc 
trine)  is  to  abjure  the  faith,  and  the  church's  infallible 
interpretation  of  that  scripture  whereupon  this  power 
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of  the  pope  is  grounded.  For  to  justify  this  conclu 
sion  many  popes  have  solemnly  avouched  those  words 
of  our  Saviour,  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  he$  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.  Against  the  visible  church  of 
Rome  the  gates  of  hell  indeed  shall  never  prevail  in 
audacious  shameless  outfacing  impudency.  That  pope 
which  deposed  the  emperor,  and  others  of  his  succes 
sors,  have  prevailed,  I  cannot  say  against  the  gates  of 
hell,  but  in  some  sort  over  them ;  for  by  their  shame 
less  glosses  upon  this  text,  and  false  pretences  of 
St.  Peter's  authority,  the  gates  of  hell,  within  these 
600  years,  have  much  improved  their  strength,  and 
found  opportunity  to  spend  their  venom  upon  Christ's 
militant  church  in  greater  measure  than  they  did  or 
could  do  in  all  the  ten  persecutions  under  the  heathen 
emperors,  or  in  all  the  oppositions  which  they  have 
raised  by  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  or  Saracen. 
912  §.  4.  By  this  interpretation  of  that  place  every  pope 
hath  as  full  authority  over  princes  and  secular  powers 
as  St.  Peter  himself  had.  And  it  is  well  that  they 
plead  for  no  more.  And  that  they  plead  for  no  more 
it  is  evident,  because  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  begins 
his  process  against  Henry  the  Fourth,  emperor,  with 
this  solemn  prayer  unto  St.  Peter :  "  Blessed  Peter, 
prince  of  the  apostles,  we  beseech  thee  to  incline  thy 
pious  ears  unto  us,  and  to  hear  me  thy  servant,  whom 
from  my  infancy  thou  hast  nourished,  and  unto  this  day 
hast  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  who  have 
hated  and  do  hate  me  for  my  fidelity  towards  thee. 
Thou  art  my  witness,  as  is  also  my  lady  the  mother 
of  God,  and  blessed  Paul  thy  brother  amongst  all  the 
saints,  that  thy  holy  Roman  church  drew  me  against 
my  will  to  her  government,  &c.  Therefore  building 
upon  this  confidence  for  the  honour  and  defence  of  the 
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church,  in  the  behalf  of  the  omnipotent  God,  the  Fa 
ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  thy  power  and 
authority  I  do  take  from  king  Henry  the  son  of  Henry 
the  emperor,  (who  by  an  unwonted  pride  never  heard 
of  hath  made  insurrection  against  thy  church,)  the  go 
vernment  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Alrnains  and 
of  Italy,  and  do  absolve  all  Christians  from  the  bond 
of  oath  which  they  have  made  or  shall  make  unto 
him,  and  I  do  forbid  any  to  serve  him  as  kingd."  Did 
St.  Peter  get  this  power  and  authority,  by  virtue 
whereof  the  pope  (as  you  hear)  deposeth  the  emperor, 
after  his  death  ?  or  if  any  such  power  he  had  whilst 
he  was  prince  of  the  church  militant,  why  did  he  riot 
practise  it  when  greater  insurrection  was  made  against 
his  person,  arid  against  the  church,  than  Henry  the  em 
peror  did  make  against  pope  Gregory,  or  the  church  of 
Rome?  Their  usual  answer  to  this  query  is,  that  St.  Peter- 
wanted  that  secular  power  wherewith  the  pope  at  this 
time  was  armed.  Yet  if  St.  Peter  were  then  the  virtual 
church,  the  saying  he  wanted  power,  or  means  to  prac 
tise  his  lawful  authority,  is  in  effect  as  much  (by  their 
doctrine)  as  to  deny  God's  providence.  For  whereas 
some  late  writers,  who  would  be  reputed  Roman  ca 
tholics,  have,  in  defence  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
taught,  "  that  after  the  church  had  threatened  God's 
judgments,  used  her  spiritual  arms  and  weapons,  she 
hath  no  more  to  do,  having  no  temporal  arms  to  use, 
but  must  commit  all  to  God.  But  then,  say  I,"  (they 
are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Prelate  arid  Prince,) 
"  that  Christ,  who  was  incarnate,  and  lived  and  died 
for  the  church,  had  not  sufficiently  provided  for  her  de 
fence6."  And  he  concludes,  "  that  Withririgton  and 

(l  Prelate  and  Prince,  cap.  n.          e  Ibid.  cap.  9   sect.  9.  pp.  214,. 
sect.  9.    pp.   240,  241.   and  pp.     215,  216.  218. 
176.  179. 
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others,  who  deny  the  church  all  power  to  defend  her 
self,  are  unnatural  children,  yea  merciless  and  cruel 
enemies,  in  remitting  her  to  God  only,  who,  though  he 
always  hear  our  prayers  and  petitions,  yet  doth  not 
always  grant  them."  But  what  if  God  doth  not  always 
grant  their  prayers  ?  then  they  must  seek  remedy  from 
the  pope.  He  by  his  plenary  power  must  do  them 
right  in  those  cases  wherein  God  is  riot  willing  to  do 
them  any,  at  least  until  the  day  of  judgment,  which  is 
too  long  for  them  to  expect.  A  present  remedy  must 
be  had,  though  God  be  unwilling  to  grant  it.  It  is, 
by  the  way,  a  point  worth  noting,  that  they  will  not 
be  content  with  such  a  remedy  as  may  be  had  by 
virtue  of  prayers,  seeing  it  is  not  certain  that  God  will 
grant  them  what  they  pray  for.  "  Wherefore  we 
must,"  saith  this  author,  "  find  out  a  sword,  and  an 
ordinary  second  cause,  which  may  in  this  case  defend 
the  church  ;  and  this  is  no  other  than  her  spiritual 
power,  by  which  she  can  dispose  of  temporal  goods  or 
kingdoms  for  the  necessary  conservation  of  the  spirit 
ual  goodf."  But  if  this  sword  were  a  remedy  granted 
or  approved  by  God,  or  if  God  without  this  remedy 
913  had  riot  (as  this  man  and  most  of  his  fellows  conclude) 
sufficiently  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  church, 
then  either  St.  Peter  was  provided  of  this  remedy  for 
the  church's  defence  which  lived  under  him,  or  else 
St.  Peter  and  that  church  was  not  a  church  of  the  same 
metal  and  spirit  that  the  modern  Romish  church  is  of, 
or  else  Christ  had  not  sufficiently  provided  for  the 
church's  defence  in  that  age :  however,  admitting  St. 
Peter  had  no  power  to  right  himself  for  wrongs  done 
unto  his  person  or  his  flock,  no  such  opportunity  as 
the  popes  in  late  years  have  had  to  depose  kings,  or 
to  dispose  of  temporal  goods  and  kingdoms,  for  the 
f  Prelate  and  Prince,  ibid. 
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necessary  conservation  of  the  spiritual  good  ;  yet  if 
this  doctrine  had  then  been  a  doctrine  of  faith,  as  now 
it  is  made,  or  any  true  branch  of  Christ's  promise 
unto  Peter,  St.  Peter  certainly  had  been  inexcusably 
faulty,  and  foully  to  blame,  in  not  pleading  his  right,  or 
the  right  of  his  successors.  He  should  in  reason  and 
conscience  have  put  that  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
words  which  the  Romish  church  now  makes  of  them, 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  made  protestation  on  the 
behalf  of  his  successors  with  a  valeat  quantum  valere 
potest.  The  apostles  and  true  disciples  of  Christ, 
St.  Peter  and  Paul  especially,  (whatever  were  likely  to 
befall  their  bodies,)  were  never  afraid  or  ashamed  pub 
licly  to  avouch  and  maintain  by  speech  and  pen  any 
article  of  Christian  faith,  any  doctrine  of  Christ, 
whereof  there  was  either  present  use,  or  whose  know 
ledge  was  necessary  for  posterity.  Now  there  is  no 
doctrine  either  of  more  necessary  or  more  general  use 
than  this  doctrine  of  Peter's  successors'  power  over  the 
whole  church,  if  it  were  from  God  or  from  Christ. 
Not  to  have  given  the  Christian  world  notice  of  such 
a  transcendent  article  of  faith  as  the  Romish  church 
now  extracts  out  of  our  Saviour's  words  to  Peter,  had 
been  a  sin  of  omission  in  Peter  equal  to  his  sin  of 
commission  in  denying  Christ.  Either  the  modern 
Romish  church's  interpretation  of  that  place  is  blas 
phemous  and  traitorous,  or  Peter's  concealment  of  it 
was  sacrilegious. 

To  discover  or  lay  open  their  tenets  in  this  point, 
and  their  necessary  consequences,  with  the  weak 
grounds  whereon  both  root  and  branch  are  only 
planted,  is  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  refute  them. 
The  bare  and  naked  sight  of  their  weak  disjointed 
consequences  is  to  every  man  (whose  eyes  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  not  blinded)  so  ridiculous,  and  the 
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consequent  practices  of  their  suppositions  so  loathsome 
to  any  man's  conscience  that  is  not  cauterized,  that 
nothing  can  be  added,  by  the  wit  or  artificial  invention 
of  man,  to  make  the  one  appear  more  foolish,  or  the 
other  more  detestable.  Their  speculations  in  this  point 
(as  a  learned  doctor  once  censured  their  religion  in 
general)  are  the  very  froth  of  foolery,  and  their  prac 
tice  no  better  than  the  dregs  of  villany ;  neither  do 
they  expect  any  greater  advantage,  than  to  make  other 
exceptions  against  them  besides  those  which  the  naked 
ness  of  their  cause  being  laid  open  doth  upon  the  first 
sight  administer.  But  albeit  they  dread  and  fear  our 
sword  hand,  yet  their  hope  is,  our  buckler  hand,  for 
defence  of  our  own  cause,  will  not  be  so  strong ;  and 
upon  this  hope  they  will  be  ready  thus  to  reen- 
counter  us. 

§.  6.  If  the  pope  or  visible  church  have  not  power 
to  depose  princes,  then  the  secular  or  civil  power  coer 
cive  is  at  least  equal  to  the  power  coercive  ecclesiastic, 
or  the  power  spiritual  should  not  exceed  the  power 
temporal.  To  say  the  secular  or  civil  power  should 
not  be  subordinate  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  or  that 
temporal  power  is  not  inferior  to  the  spiritual,  will  be 
offensive  and  odious  to  most  religious  minds ;  and  this 
is  the  chief  advantage  which  (for  aught  I  can  observe) 
914  they  hope  to  gain  of  any  reformed  writer.  But  such 
an  advantage  as,  by  God's  assistance,  we  shall  never 
give  them,  being  otherwise  ready  to  grant  them  all 
they  demand  in  their  premises,  and  only  put  them  to 
a  strict  proof  of  their  inferences.  The  ecclesiastic  co 
ercive  power  (say  they)  is  above  the  civil.  This  ante 
cedent  being  granted,  we  demand  how  they  can  hence 
infer  that  the  power  papal  is  above  the  power  royal, 
or  that  the  church  representative  is  above  free  states 
or  kingdoms. 
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ij.  7.  That  we  may  fully  prevent  them  in  the  proof 
of  this  inference,  and  put  by  all  their  objections  against 
us  so  clearly  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  touch  us,  we 
must  in  the  first  place  explain  what  we  mean  by  power 
spiritual,  what  by  power  ecclesiastic  coercive.  The 
reference,  dependence,  or  difference,  between  power  spi 
ritual  and  ecclesiastic  coercive  power,  are  the  same  as 
were  between  the  moral  and  judicial  law  of  God.  For 
example  ;  those  precepts,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul 
tery,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  were  two  branches  of  the 
moral  law.  And  these  did  directly  bind  men's  con 
sciences,  albeit  no  bodily  or  temporal  punishment  had 
been  annexed.  But  that  adultery  should  be  punished 
with  death,  and  theft  with  fourfold,  and  in  some  cases 
with  fivefold  restitution,  in  some  cases  with  death,  this 
was  part  of  the  judicial  law.  Power  merely  spiritual, 
or  power  spiritual  as  it  is  opposed  to  or  abstracted 
from  power  ecclesiastic  coercive,  (which  hath  the  same 
reference  to  power  spiritual  as  the  laws  judicial  have 
to  laws  merely  moral,)  consists  especially  in  these  three 
things  :  first,  i:i  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  secondly, 
in  administration  of  the  sacraments;  thirdly,  in  the 
use  of  the  keys,  or  in  the  authority  of  binding  and 
loosing,  or  of  excommunicating  and  absolving. 

All  these  branches  of  this  power  the  apostles  exer 
cised  by  authority  immediately  derived  from  Christ, 
as  King  and  Priest ;  and  from  the  apostles  all  the 
branches  of  the  same  power  are  immediately  derived 
unto  their  successors  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
church,  without  the  interposition  or  intervention  of 
any  authority  human  or  secular.  Now  if  question  be 
made,  whether  the  spiritual  power  be  above  the  power 
temporal,  or  power  temporal  above  it,  the  answer  must 
be,  neither  are  above  other,  if  we  consider  them  as  the 
one  is  seated  in  men  endowed  only  with  power  spirit- 
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ual,  and  the  other  in  men  endowed  only  with  power 
temporal.  For  thus  considered,  they  are  of  divers 
kinds,  and  admit  no  comparison  of  superiority  arid 
inferiority,  although,  if  we  compare  the  kinds  betwixt 
themselves,  they  may  admit  comparison  of  mutual  ex 
cellency,  and  such  comparison  as  may  be  made  betwixt 
a  magistrate  of  England  and  a  prince  or  nobleman  of 
some  other  country  that  sojourns  amongst  us,  the  one 
not  subordinate  to  the  other  in  matter  of  jurisdiction. 
But  how  excellent  soever  this  spiritual  power  be  in 
itself,  the  excellency  of  it  doth  not  exempt  the  persons 
of  men  which  are  appointed  to  exercise  it  from  obe 
dience  to  temporal  lords  and  princes,  unto  whom  they 
are  subject  upon  other  respects,  riot  by  the  exercise  of 
it.  St.  Paul  was  a  citizen  of  Rome,  but  no  magistrate  ; 
though  more  than  a  citizen,  a  prime  peer  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  which  is  from  above,  a  great  ambassador  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  deny  men  on  earth  the 
rites  or  privileges  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  he  had  as  full 
power  (upon  just  occasions)  as  any  civil  magistrate 
hath  to  debar  men  for  misdemeanors  from  the  privi 
leges  of  the  city  or  commonweal  whereof  they  are 
members.  But  power  St.  Paul  had  none,  by  virtue  of 
his  authority  in  dispensing  spiritual  benefits,  to  take 
915  any  privilege  or  benefit  from  men  which  of  right  be 
longed  unto  them  as  they  were  citizens  of  Rome,  or 
of  any  other  temporal  commonweal. 

The  fulness  of  power  spiritual,  as  it  was  communi 
cated  to  the  apostles  arid  their  successors,  did  neither 
swallow  up  power  temporal,  nor  abate  it,  much  less 
overthrow  it. 

§.  8.  But  albeit  the  spiritual  power  were  immedi 
ately  from  Christ,  without  dependence  on  power  tem 
poral,  and  the  apostles  in  their  times  immediately  di 
rected  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  exercise  of  it,  yet 
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after  their  deaths  the  exercise  or  practice  of  it  was  to 
be  regulated  by  ecclesiastic  laws  or  canons,  either  made 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  devised  by  their  succes 
sors.  So  we  see  there  be  in  every  commonweal  cer 
tain  rules  of  courts,  or  customary  forms  of  proceeding, 
besides  their  fundamental  written  laws.  Unto  these 
rules  civil  obedience  or  observance  is  due ;  and  so  is 
ecclesiastic  obedience  likewise  due  unto  ecclesiastic  ca 
nons  or  customs,  so  they  be  riot  repugnant  to  the  fun 
damental  spiritual  laws  contained  in  the  written  word  : 
arid  this  obedience  is  to  be  performed,  not  so  much  for 
fear  of  punishment,  as  for  conscience  sake.  All  the 
penalties  which  the  apostles  themselves  whilst  they 
lived,  or  their  successors  in  the  primitive  church,  could 
by  virtue  of  their  power  (which  was  then  merely  spi 
ritual)  inflict  upon  offenders,  either  against  the  funda 
mental  written  laws,  or  canons  of  the  church,  was  to 
deprive  them  of  communion  with  the  congregation  of 
Christians  in  sacred  mysteries,  or  in  shutting  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  against  them.  If  any  man,  which  had 
before  professed  Christianity,  were  in  time  of  persecu 
tion  disposed  to  return  unto  his  old  religion,  as  to 
Judaism,  or  heathenish  idolatry,  the  apostles  them 
selves  might  not  put  the  party  thus  offending  to  death, 
or  punish  him  with  the  loss  of  limbs,  of  temporal 
goods  or  possessions.  Though  to  punish  idolaters  with 
death  was  not  permitted  only,  but  commanded  by 
Moses'  law,  yet  were  riot  the  apostles  of  Christ  per 
mitted  to  put  the  judicial  law  of  Moses  in  execution 
upon  the  Gentiles,  or  to  exercise  such  authority  coer 
cive  upon  the  members  of  any  commonweal  or  king 
dom;  for  this  belonged  only  to  that  authority  coercive 
which  the  church  at  that  time  had  riot.  Or  if  any 
man  after  his  admission  into  the  church  should  obsti 
nately  deny  any  article  of  Christian  faith,  or  fall  into 
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heresy,  or  commit  blasphemy  against  God  or  Christ,  it 
was  not  within  the  apostle's  power  or  commission, 
much  less  in  their  successors,  to  put  such  a  man  to 
death,  to  banish  or  imprison  him,  no  not  to  take  any 
part  of  his  goods  or  possessions  from  him.  Yet  is 
heresy  a  cause  merely  ecclesiastic,  and  the  cognizance 
of  it  belongs  to  persons  ecclesiastic  only.  Howbeit,  to 
inflict  any  temporal  punishment  upon  any  heretic,  be 
it  banishment,  death,  imprisonment,  or  loss  of  secular 
honour,  is  an  act  of  such  power  coercive  as  belongs 
unto  the  commonweal  or  kingdom  whereof  the  party 
offending  is  a  member.  Such  as  are  endued  with 
power  spiritual  are  not  to  meddle  in  the  execution  of 
such  punishments,  save  only  so  far  as  they  are  author 
ized  by  the  kingdom  or  commonweal,  whereof  they 
are  members,  to  see  such  punishments  put  in  execu 
tion.  So  that  this  power  coercive,  or  authority  to  in 
flict  temporal  punishments  on  others  offending  against 
the  laws  of  Christ  or  power  spiritual,  is  not  proper  to 
the  church,  as  it  is  a  distinct  body  from  the  common 
weal  or  kingdom,  whereof  the  party  offending  is  a  mem 
ber,  although  the  body  of  the  church,  so  distinct  from 
the  commonweal,  do  not  consist  of  the  clergy  or  ecclesi 
astic  persons  only,  but  of  them  and  of  the  laity  jointly. 
916  §.  9.  The  church  militant,  for  the  most  part  of  300 
years  after  Christ,  was  extraordinarily  assisted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  use  of  miracles  was  frequent  in  it ; 
the  spiritual  power  was  then  as  full  as  now  it  is,  and 
the  exercise  of  it  a  great  deal  more  free  and  usual. 
And  albeit  most  members  of  the  church  then  were 
members  withal  of  some  commonweal  or  kingdom,  yet 
neither  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  or  entire  multi 
tude  of  Christian  men,  nor  any  whole  visible  church, 
had  any  coercive  laws  ecclesiastic  authorizing  them  to 
inflict  corporal  punishments  upon  any  member  of  the 
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commonweals  or  kingdoms  wherein  they  lived,  which 
were  then  altogether  or  for  the  most  part  heathenish. 
If  ever  there  were  a  time  wherein  our  adversaries'  ob 
jections  against  us  were  in  force,  this  time  was  during 
the  first  300  years  after  Christ,  in  which  as  many  as 
made  profession  of  Christianity  (whether  they  were 
clerics  or  laics,  priest  or  people)  were  daily  exposed  to 
more  grievous  injuries  and  greater  disgraces  than  they 
have  been  in  any  age  since.  What  shall  we  say  then  ? 
that  the  Christians  of  that  age  were  more  cowardly  or 
dastardly  than  modern  Roman  catholics  are?  Nay, 
amongst  all  the  brave  resolutes  of  Rome  heathen, 
though  many  of  them  were  more  prodigal  of  life  in 
their  hot  blood,  yet  never  any  was  so  truly  valorous 
in  contemning  death,  in  what  shape  soever  it  did  pre 
sent  itself,  or  in  the  right  valuation  of  bodily  life,  as 
the  most  abject  Christians  of  that  age  generally  were, 
and  by  real  proof  did  so  declare  themselves  to  be. 
Shall  we  say  then  (as  the  author  of  the  Prince  and 
Prelate  doth)  that  "  then  Christ,  who  was  incarnate, 
who  lived  and  died  for  his  church,  did  not  sufficiently 
provide  for  it  in  those  times,"  because  it  had  not  that 
use  and  exercise  of  the  spiritual  sword  which  the 
Romish  church,  that  is,  the  clergy  of  Rome,  hath  for 
these  many  years  challenged  and  practised  ?  This  the 
Romanists  must  say,  but  at  their  peril.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Christians  in  that  age  could  riot  right  them 
selves  by  deposing  kings  arid  princes  or  meaner  lords 
that  did  molest  them,  or  by  bestowing  kingdoms  or 
principalities  upon  Christians,  as  well  qualified  other 
wise  for  government  as  any  Roman  catholics  now  are. 
So  that  the  main  objection  in  this  argument  is  altoge 
ther  impertinent,  arid  their  doctrine  injurious  to  Christ, 
to  all  kingdoms  arid  commonweals  Christian,  who  can 
not  be  (unless  it  be  by  the  instigation  of  the  church  of 
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Rome)  so  injurious  to  the  church  militant  as  the  Roman 
empire  or  other  heathen  kingdoms  were.  Yet  is  it  mat 
ter  of  injury  only  that  can  afford  just  cause  of  war  be- 
twixt  nation  arid  nation,  whether  Christian  or  heathen. 
$.  10.  During  the  time  of  the  first  300  years  after 
Christ  we  read  that  Christians  did  ordinarily  serve  in 
wars  under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  under  other 
princes  or  states  (whether  subject  to  the  Roman  em 
pire,  or  without  the  precincts  of  it).  This  question 
less  few  or  none  of  them  would  have  done ;  at  least 
for  so  doing  they  should  have  been  condemned  by  the 
church,  if  it  had  been  unlawful  for  Christian  men  to 
go  to  war  either  with  the  heathen  or  for  the  heathen. 
For  most  Christians,  in  that  age,  were  readier  to  die 
than  to  do  any  thing  which  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  Christianity,  or  to  incur  the  just  censure  of  the 
church,  which  we  never  read  that  any  Christian  did 
undergo  for  bearing  arms  under  heathens.  For  inas 
much  as  the  Christians  which  then  were,  were  mem 
bers  of  the  commonweals  wherein  they  lived,  they 
knew  it  for  a  part  of  Christian  obedience  to  suffer 
their  bodies  to  be  at  the  command  or  disposal  of  their 
917  lawful  governors.  But  it  is  a  point  worth  your  ob 
servation,  that  during  the  space  of  300  years  after 
Christ  ye  shall  never  read  that  the  Christians,  which 
were  then  many,  did  ever  undertake  any  war,  either 
offensive,  to  revenge  themselves  of  such  as  wronged 
them,  or  defensive,  only  to  repel  wrongs  offered  them 
by  heathen  magistrates.  Howbeit,  to  have  taken  arms 
only  in  their  own  defence  had  been  far  more  warrant 
able  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  by  consent  of  all  nations, 
than  to  make  war  against  kings  and  princes,  than  to 
depose  kings  and  princes  (as  the  Romanists  teach) 
which  did  injuriously  molest  them.  It  may  seem 
strange,  that  they  who  were  ready  to  adventure  their 
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lives  either  in  offensive  or  defensive  wars,  undertaken 
for  the  good  of  the  heathen  commonweals  which  did 
wrong  their  Christian  brethren,  would  riot  adventure 
their  lives  in  their  own  defence,  to  prevent  the  vio 
lence  of  their  lawful  magistrates,  hut  were  rather  will 
ing  to  lay  down  their  bodies  for  the  preservation  of 
their  souls,  resolving  rather  to  die  like  martyrs  than 
like  soldiers,  while  the  controversy  was  betwixt  them 
and  their  own  citizens  or  magistrates.  What  then 
was  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  resolution  ?  Only 
this,  that  the  church  in  these  times  (that  is,  the  whole 
congregation  of  Christian  men)  was  no  complete  com 
monweal,  it  was  not  endowed  with  such  power  tem 
poral  or  coercive.  Every  Christian,  in  respect  of  such 
coercive  laws,  was  subject  to  the  commonweal  wherein 
he  lived.  And  to  begin  or  undertake  a  just  war, 
whether  offensive  or  defensive,  is  proper  only  to  a  per 
fect  community  or  commonweal,  or  unto  a  prince  or 
king,  and  unto  such  only  the  power  of  making  puni 
tive  coercive  laws  by  right  appertains.  And  such 
power  the  church  for  300  years  after  Christ  had  none ; 
howheit  all  this  time  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power 
was  most  entire ;  and  exercised  it  was  without  par 
tiality  or  respect  of  persons. 

$.  11.  Many  Christians  there  were  in  those  times 
which  were  men  of  place  and  note  in  the  Roman  em 
pire,  arid  who,  by  reason  of  their  lands  and  patrimo 
nies,  were  charged  with  annual  offices  in  their  courses, 
as  men  of  means  and  revenues  are  with  sheriffries  in 
this  land.  If  they  undertook  these  offices  which  the 
commonweal  or  prince  did  put  upon  them,  they  could 
not  choose  but  communicate  with  the  heathen  in  some 
practices  of  idolatry.  Yea,  they  were  to  exhibit  plays 
and  spectacles  unto  the  people  (which  were  idolola- 
trical)  at  their  own  costs  and  charges.  Some  of  these 
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Christians,  unwilling  to  lose  their  lands  or  dignities, 
did  for  their  years  or  turns  undertake  such  offices  as 
were  thus  charged  ;  but  as  many  as  undertook  them 
were  excommunicated,  or  suspended  from  all  commu 
nion  with  the  church  or  congregation  of  Christians, 
until  they  had  made  satisfaction  by  public  penance, 
which  was  then  most  solemn  and  severe.  Many  of 
them,  after  long  testification  of  their  sorrow  for  their 
offences,  were  not  permitted  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
until  death  did  summon  them  to  depart  out  of  this 
world.  This  spiritual  power  the  church  did  daily  prac 
tise  ;  but  to  punish  such  Christians  as  did  bear  hea 
then  offices  of  priesthood  or  the  like  with  loss  of  lands 
or  goods,  or  any  way  to  disenable  them  for  doing 
bodily  service  to  the  church  or  commonweal  wherein 
they  lived,  the  church  (or  whole  congregation  of  Chris 
tians,  as  well  laics  as  clerics)  did  not  so  much  as  at 
tempt.  Many  good  spiritual  or  ecclesiastic  laws  they 
had,  but  no  such  ecclesiastic  laws  coercive,  no  authority 
to  make  such  laws,  which  cannot  be  made  but  by  the 
authority  and  consent  of  the  prince  or  commonweal. 

$.  12.  But  after  whole  kingdoms  and  commonweals 
918  were  converted  to  Christianity,  after  kings  and  em 
perors  held  it  their  greatest  dignity  to  be  protectors 
and  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  was  as  lawful 
and  commendable  for  the  church  (whereof  the  com 
monweal  or  chief  magistrates  were  now  a  part)  to  un 
dertake  any  war,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  as  it 
was  for  any  other  empire  or  kingdom  wherein  no 
church  was.  As  lawful  to  punish  all  Christians  which 
offended  against  the  laws  of  God  or  of  Christianity 
with  loss  of  goods,  with  death  or  exile,  (according  to 
the  quality  of  the  fact,)  as  it  had  been  for  any  common 
weal  to  inflict  like  punishments  upon  malefactors  or 
transgressors  of  their  laws.  For  the  conversion  of 
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commonweals  or  princes  unto  Christianity  did  take  no 
authority  from  them   which  they  had  before,  but  did 
rather  direct  and  strengthen  them  in  the  right  use  of 
all   lawful  authority.     The  church  being  now  wedded 
unto  the  commonweal  or  kingdom,  was  endowed  with 
the  free  use  or  exercise  of  coercive  laws ;  arid  all  those 
laws  which  properly  belong  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  or  unto  men  as   they  are  Christians,  not  as 
they  are  mere  civil  members  of  the  commonweal,  we 
call  laws  ecclesiastic.    And  most  fitting  it  was  that  all 
which  profess  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  his  gospel, 
all  that  receive  the  benefit  of  the  word  and  sacraments, 
should   by  the  force  of  laws  punitive  or  coercive  be 
compelled  to  as  strict  observance  of  Christ's  command 
ments  or  laws  spiritual,  as   they  are  unto   the   laws 
merely  civil  or  made  by  heathens.     Fitting  again  it 
was,  and   most  necessary,  that  all  laws  temporal  and 
merely  civil  (whether  directive  only  or  coercive,  and 
penal)  should    be  subordinate  to   laws  Christian   and 
ecclesiastic,  whether  directive  or  penal  and   coercive. 
The    necessary  consequence    of  which   it   is,  that   all 
power   coercive   merely  civil  must   be  subordinate   to 
ecclesiastic  coercive  power.     If  this  could  content  the 
advocates  of  the  Romish  church,  there  is  no  ingenuous 
Christian,  whether  of  meaner  or  of  higher  rank,  but 
might  easily  be  persuaded  to  accord  with  them  in  t/iesi, 
or  in  the  general.  Where  then  lies  the  differences  in  hy- 
pothesi  or  in  the  particulars  ?  In  these  points  especially : 
first,  the  Romish  church  will  have  this  power  coercive 
ecclesiastic  to  be  originally  and  entirely  seated  in  the 
body  or  company  of  the  clergy,  as  it  is  a  body  distinct 
from  the  laity  or  commonweal  merely  civil ;  secondly, 
they  make  the  clergy  to  be  a  perfect  commonweal  ec 
clesiastic  of  itself;  thirdly,  they  make  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  to  be  subject  to  the  pope,  as  to  their  su- 
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prerne  monarch.  And  this  is  in  effect  (as  you  heard 
before)  to  make  all  the  laity,  prince  and  people,  mere 
slaves  or  servants  to  the  clergy,  and  then  to  turn  the 
body  of  the  clergy  into  a  mere  tyranny.  The  greatest 
prelates  should  by  this  means  be  more  absolute  vassals 
to  the  pope,  than  the  Turkish  bashaws  are  to  their 
grand  seignior. 

§.  13.  The  true  orthodoxal  doctrine  is,  that  this 
power  ecclesiastic  coercive  is  not  monarchical  in  re 
spect  of  all  nations  or  kingdoms  which  profess  Chris 
tianity,  but  every  Christian  free  state  or  kingdom 
hath  a  supreme  tribunal  ecclesiastic  within  itself.  Se 
condly,  that  this  power  coercive  ecclesiastic,  which 
hath  its  supreme  tribunal  under  Christ  in  every  Chris 
tian  free  state  or  kingdom,  is  originally  seated  (as  in 
the  fountain)  in  the  supreme  majesty  of  that  free  state 
or  kingdom.  As  if  the  state  or  commonweal  be  an 
aristocracy,  (that  is,  governed  by  peers,  whether  tem 
poral  or  spiritual,  or  mixed,)  the  ecclesiastic  power 
coercive  is  originally  in  those  peers.  If  the  free  state 
be  a  democracy,  or  popular  government,  as  Switzer- 
919  land  is,  the  ecclesiastic  power  coercive  must  be  derived 
from  the  whole  community,  as  from  its  fountain.  If 
the  state  or  commonweal  be  a  kingdom  or  monarchy, 
the  power  coercive  ecclesiastic  must  be  derived  from 
the  king,  as  from  its  fountain.  Or  if  the  free  state  or 
commonweal  admit  a  mixture  of  all  the  former  three 
sorts  of  government,  (as  the  state  of  Germany  seems 
to  do,)  the  power  ecclesiastic  coercive  must  be  derived 
from  prince,  peers,  and  people. 

$.  14.  From  this  distinction  of  commonweals,  it 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  injurious  to  any  sort  of  them 
to  say  the  ecclesiastic  authority  is  in  all  of  them  above 
the  civil,  seeing  we  say  withal  that  the  ecclesiastic 
coercive  as  well  as  the  civil  is  seated  in  the  supreme 
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majesty  or  magistrate  of  every  free  state.  Nor  shall 
we  any  way  prejudice  our  sovereign  lord  in  saying 
the  ecclesiastic  authority  of  this  laud  is  ahove  the  tem 
poral,  seeing  we  do  not  acknowledge  any  authority 
upon  earth  to  he  supreme  or  equal  unto  his  within 
this  land,  but  only  affirm  that  his  ecclesiastic  power  is 
above  his  temporal;  that  he  is  bound  by  the  law  of 
God,  and  by  his  allegiance  unto  Christ,  so  to  make 
and  moderate  his  temporal  laws,  that  they  no  ways 
contradict  or  cross  God's  laws,  or  any  such  ecclesiastic 
laws  as  have  been  made  for  the  maintenance  or  propa 
gation  of  the  holy  catholic  apostolic  faith  or  religion. 
Against  this  resolution  I  hope  no  good  protestant  hath 
aught  to  say.  And  all  that  the  oppugners  of  kings' 
supremacies  in  causes  ecclesiastic  have  to  say  against 
it  to  any  purpose  is  but  this,  that  kings  sometimes  for 
want  of  years,  sometimes  for  want  of  judgment,  expe 
rience,  or  capacity,  are  unfit  to  judge  of  laws  eccle 
siastic,  unable  to  determine  controversies  in  divinity. 
But  this  exception  will  infer  ant  nihil  aut  mm  him, 
either  nothing  at  all  against  us,  or  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  For  kings  arid 
princes,  of  what  religion  soever,  are  ofttimes  as  unex 
perienced  in,  as  unable  to  judge  of  temporal  laws,  or 
to  determine  all  controversies  or  suits  arising  in  their 
kingdoms  between  subject  and  subject  concerning  titles 
of  inheritance,  or  other  matters  of  right  or  wrong,  as 
they  are  to  judge  of  ecclesiastic  controversies,  which 
are  not,  which  would  not  be  (so  these  men  would  give 
royal  authority  leave  to  interpose)  so  many  by  an 
hundredfold  in  any  kingdom  as  controversies  tem 
poral  are,  and  will  be  without  help  or  remedy,  al 
though  the  pope  would  lend  his  helping  hand  to 
princes,  either  to  prevent  their  occasions,  or  to  decide 
them  being  occasioned.  The  ordinary  judges  of  this 
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land  do  further  exceed  most  princes  for  skill  in  their 
own  faculty,  (be  it  the  civil,  the  common,  or  the  canon 
law,)  than  the  pope  doth  them  for  his  skill  in  divinity. 
Yet  no  writer  in  the  Romish  church  (to  rny  remem 
brance)  doth  hold  it  necessary  or  expedient,  much  less 
a  point  of  faith,  that  the  most  learned  judges  in  the 
land  should  be  supreme  magistrates  or  kings  in  trial 
of  titles  of  inheritance  ;  or  that  the  learnedest  civilian 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  high  admiral  of  England, 
much  less  the  monarch  of  the  English  seas.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  all  of  them  acknowledge  kings  (especially 
kings  by  descent  or  inheritance,  who  ofttimes  come  to 
their  crowns  in  their  nonages)  to  be  supreme  governors 
in  all  causes  merely  temporal.  For  to  be  supreme 
governors,  whether  in  causes  temporal  or  ecclesiastic, 
or  in  both,  doth  not  necessarily  suppose  or  require 
more  skill  in  deciding  controversies,  or  in  making 
laws  of  either  kind,  than  may  ordinarily  be  found  in 
many  which  live  under  their  government.  Nor  doth 
the  church  of  Rome  always  make  either  the  best  scho- 
920lars  or  best  experienced  canonists  or  civilians  in 
Christendom  popes.  Wherein  then  consists  the  king's 
supremacy  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  or  the 
right  exercise  of  it?  It  consists  especially,  first,  in 
employing  such  as  are  men  of  known  skill  in  every 
faculty,  and  men  withal  of  sincerity  and  courage,  either 
in  making  of  laws,  or  for  repairing  the  defect  of  laws, 
whether  temporal  or  ecclesiastic  ;  or,  secondly,  in  rati 
fying  the  laws  so  made  by  his  royal  assent ;  or,  lastly, 
in  compelling  judges  and  governors  in  their  several 
places  to  put  the  laws  so  made  and  ratified  in  execu 
tion,  under  penalty  by  the  laws  inflicted  for  their  neg 
ligence  or  unsincerity,  or  under  penalties  reserved  to 
himself,  or  upon  penalty  of  his  displeasure.  Briefly, 
when  we  acknowledge  the  king  to  be  "  supreme  go- 
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vernor  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,"  our  mean 
ing  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  king's  coercive  power 
extends  as  well  to  causes  and  persons  ecclesiastic  (whe 
ther  inferiors  or  superiors)  within  his  dominions,  as 
unto  causes  and  persons  temporal.  If  any  governor 
of  either  rank  (ecclesiastic  or  temporal)  chance  to  fail 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
king  (according  to  the  quality  of  his  offence)  either  to 
put  another  in  his  place,  or  to  appoint  him  a  coadjutor, 
overseer,  or  assistant.  All  this,  and  whatsoever  else 
belongs  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  church  and 
commonweal,  any  ordinary  prince  may  more  exqui 
sitely  perform  within  his  own  dominions,  than  the 
wisest  pope  that  ever  sat  in  Peter's  chair  could  or  can 
perform  the  like  unto  all  the  kingdoms  and  churches 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 


CHAP.   III. 

About  the  title  of  " supreme  head  over  the  church" given  to 
king  Henry  the  Eighth  by  the  parliament  of' England. 

$.  1.  The  sum  of  our  former  discussions  was,  that  the 
subordination  of  civil  power  to  the  power  ecclesiastic 
coercive,  can  no  way  infer  the  power  papal  to  have 
any  superiority  of  jurisdiction  over  the  royal  power 
of  this  kingdom,  or  other  free  states  or  kingdoms  to 
be  (in  case  of  heresy  or  the  like)  at  the  disposal  of  the 
pope  or  the  church  representative.  The  ground  or 
root  of  this  conclusion  is  not  denied  by  our  adver 
saries  themselves  ;  for  they  grant,  that  not  only  the 
powers  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  but  power  (withal)  merely 
spiritual,  were  all  united  in  one  person,  under  the  law 
of  nature,  or  before  God  gave  his  law  to  Moses*.  Then 
one  and  the  same  man  was  both  kini;  arid  priest,  as 
8  See  the  author  of  the  Prelate  and  Prince,  p.  1 16,  117. 
Q  2 
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Melchisedec  was.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were 
lords  temporal  and  spiritual  over  their  own  families. 
And  we  further  say,  that  the  same  subordination  both 
of  all  persons  civil  and  ecclesiastic  to  one  head  or 
governor,  or  at  least  to  the  supreme  magistrate  to  the 
state,  (which  we  at  this  day  practise,)  was  continued 
in  God's  people,  under  Moses's  government,  under 
Joshua,  under  the  judges  of  Israel,  and  under  the 
kings  of  Judah.  This  will  more  plainly  appear  in  our 
answer  to  the  particular  instances  pretended  by  our 
adversaries,  for  the  church's  authority  in  deposing 
princes. 

§.  2.  That  wherewith  they  seem  to  be  most  offended, 
is,  that  the  title  of  "supreme  head  over  the  church"  is 
given  by  our  high  court  of  parliament  to  king  Henry 
the  Eighth  ;  and  with  this  title  not  only  the  Romish 
clergy  of  that  time,  but  Calvin  himself  was  much 
921  offended.  But  to  this  we  answer,  first,  so  we  could 
agree  upon  the  matter,  we  are  not  forward  to  contend 
with  them  or  others  about  names  or  titles,  in  framing 
of  which  we  do  not  acknowledge  either  our  church  or 
parliament  to  be  infallible.  Neither  was  this  title 
decreed  by  parliament  as  necessary  to  be  continued 
for  all  posterity.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  better  content 
with  the  title  of  "  supreme  governor  ;"  and  this  title 
most  of  our  divines  at  this  day  use.  Secondly,  we  say, 
that  as  many  other  things,  so  this  title,  of  being  head 
of  the  church,  may  be  far  worse  taken  by  captious 
interpreters,  than  it  was  intended  or  meant  by  them 
which  at  first  did  use  it.  If  any  fault  there  were  in 
assigning  this  title  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was 
in  the  popes  which  before  him  had  assumed  it,  or  in 
those  of  the  Romish  religion  in  other  points  which 
gave  it  to  that  king.  The  parliament  intended  no 
more  in  putting  this  title  upon  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
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than  to  restore  that  dignity  to  the  crown  and  sceptre 
of  this  land,  which  the  church  of  Rome,  by  forgery 
or  falsifications  of  these  and  the  like  scriptures,  Tu  es 
Petrus — Petre  pasce  oves,  had  flatly  cozened  this  and 
other  kingdoms  of.  And  no  great  harm  there  was  in 
giving  a  title  unto  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  little  too 
big,  only  to  the  end  that  he  might  keep  the  pope  from 
continuing  his  usurped  authority  over  the  church  and 
state  of  England,  which  then  was  a  great  deal  too 
much,  and  more  than  was  fitting  for  any  mortal  man 
to  have. 

§.  3.  That  we  may  more  clearly  perceive  in  what  sense 
our  foreelders  might  give  this  title  of  "  supreme  head 
over  the  church"  unto  our  kings,  and  in  what  sense  we 
are  to  disclaim  or  relinquish  it,  we  are  first  to  explicate, 
of  what  church  our  kings  may  be  said  to  be  the  head  ; 
secondly,  in  what  respects  they  may  be  called  heads, 
or  wherein  their  headship  consists.  The  church  is 
properly  taken  for  "  a  congregation  of  men  united  by 
profession  of  the  same  common  faith,  and  by  the  sacra 
ments."  Again,  the  church  may  be  taken  either  for 
the  universal  congregation  of  men  thus  united,  (and 
the  church  taken  in  this  extent  hath  no  one  head  vi 
sible,  no  one  head  visible  or  invisible  besides  our  Lord 
Christ,)  or  it  may  be  taken  for  the  congregation  of 
Christian  men  within  one  dominion,  state,  or  kingdom; 
and  further  than  this  our  foreelders  did  riot  extend 
the  title  of  headship  unto  king  Henry  the  Eighth.  No 
man  ever  instyled  him  head  of  the  church  militant, 
but  head,  meaning  visible  head,  of  the  church  only 
within  his  realms  and  dominions.  Lastly,  the  church 
may  be  taken  for  the  company  of  men  united  not 
by  profession  only  of  the  same  common  faith,  but  by 
the  bond  of  true  and  lively  faith,  or  by  the  spirit  of 
sanctificatlon  ;  and  in  this  sense,  or  in  respect  of  this 
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bond,  our  foreelders  did  riot  acknowledge  king  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  be  head  of  the  English  church.  Now  to 
be  head  of  the  whole  congregation  of  men  within  his 
dominions,  united  by  profession  of  the  same  faith,  is  a 
title  not  proper,  but  metaphorical,  viz.  borrowed  from 
the  similitude  which  the  king  or  supreme  magistrate 
in  any  state  or  kingdom  hath  with  the  properties  or 
offices  of  the  head  of  any  natural  body.  And  this  simi 
litude  consists  especially  in  these  two  particulars : 

f.  4.  First,  as  the  head  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
human  body,  so  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  every 
nation  the  highest  and  most  supereminerit  in  dignity. 
Specially  kings,  being  the  highest  magistrates  under 
heaven,  may  be  truly  instyled  heads,  not  of  their  king 
doms  or  commonweals  only,  but  of  the  whole  visible 
congregation  of  Christian  men  within  their  kingdoms. 
For  Christians  they  were,  yea  good  Christians,  for  the 
most  part,  not  mere  moral  or  civil  men,  to  whom  St.Peter 
says,  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  Lord's  sake:  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ; 
or  unto  governors ,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  h. 
The  second  prerogative  which  the  head  of  every  na 
tural  body  hath  in  respect  of  other  members  is  this, 
that  all  motion  is  derived  from  it ;  or  that  it  is  the 
immediate  fountain  of  all  progress,  motion,  or  activity. 
Arid  in  respect  of  this  prerogative,  authority  royal  or 
supreme  in  every  nation  is  in  part  like,  in  part  unlike 
unto  the  head  of  a  natural  body.  The  power  by  which 
the  church  (however  taken)  is  directed  or  governed 
answers  in  proportion  to  the  motive  faculties  of  the 
body.  Now  the  motive  faculties  or  powers  by  which 
the  church  is  governed  are  two :  first,  the  motions  of 
grace,  or  power  internally  spiritual ;  and  to  derive 
these  motions  from  the  king  or  supreme  magistrate,  as 
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from  their  fountain,  or  to  say  the  king  is  in  respect 
of  these  motions,  or  in  respect  of  the  food  of  life  by 
which  they  are  bred,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
is  nourished,  is  head  of  the  church,  were  blasphemy. 
But  a  blasphemy  it  is  of  no  less  height,  and  for  extent 
a  great  deal  more  ample,  to  say  the  pope  is  head  of  the 
universal  church  militant  according  to  this  propriety 
of  headship.  Arid  for  this  reason  we  deny  the  pope 
to  be  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is  built,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail.  For  this 
were  to  derive  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  only 
the  gates  of  hell  can  be  withstood,  from  him,  as  from 
their  head  or  fountain.  Secondly,  the  power  or  mo 
tive  faculty  by  which  the  church  militant  or  visible  in 
any  kingdom  is  guided,  is  the  law  ecclesiastic  coercive. 
Not  only  the  exercise  of  such  laws,  but  the  power  to 
make  them,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  virtue  or  force  of  them 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  church  visible 
within  any  realm  or  kingdom,  is  derived  from  the 
king,  or  supreme  magistrate,  as  from  their  head  or 
fountain.  Now  all  those  laws  which  concern  not  mat 
ters  temporal,  but  spiritual,  are  often  called  laws  spi 
ritual;  and  so  is  the  power  by  which  they  are  made 
or  practised  called  spiritual  power,  not  in  respect  of 
the  fountain  whence  they  are  derived,  but  in  respect 
of  their  proper  end,  which  is  the  edification  of  the 
spiritual  temple  of  God.  So  the  clergy  is  generally 
called  the  spirituality,  not  so  much  in  respect  of  inter 
nal  qualifications  of  their  persons,  which  are  ofttimes 
as  carnal  as  the  laity,  but  in  respect  of  the  end  of  their 
function,  which  is  to  make  others  as  well  as  themselves 
truly  spiritual.  But  besides  the  internal  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastic  power  coer 
cive,  for  the  better  planting  of  grace  in  men's  hearts, 
there  is  a  power  merely  spiritual,  (as  you  heard  be- 
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fore,)  which  consists  especially  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  right  use  of  the  keys. 
The  exercise  of  all  these  functions  is  presupposed  to 
the  being  of  a  church  visible,  and  is  de  jure  divino, 
authorized  by  God's  own  laws.  And  for  this  reason 
to  derive  the  power  of  administering  the  sacraments, 
of  ordaining  ministers,  of  excommunication  or  abso 
lution,  from  kings,  or  from  any  besides  Christ,  were 
to  derogate  from  his  authority. 

$.  5.  From  this  distinction  of  properties  in  the  head, 
and  from  explication  of  what  power  it  is  which  we 
derive  from  the  king  or  supreme  majesty  of  every 
state,  as  from  his  proper  fountain,  we  may  easily  put 
by  a  frivolous  objection  of  our  adversaries  ;  to  wit,  if 
the  king  be  supreme  head  or  governor  of  the  church, 
then  he  may  minister  sacraments  or  ordain  bishops, 
decide  controversies  of  faith,  excommunicate  and  ab 
solve,  and  finally  exercise  all  the  branches  of  spiritual 
923  authority.  But  this  or  the  like  inference  is  no  better 
than  this  following  :  The  king  is  supreme  head  of  the 
merchants,  of  the  stationers,  of  all  the  several  com 
panies  in  this  kingdom  ;  ergo,  he  must  practise  mer 
chandise,  he  must  have  skill  in  printing,  in  making 
apparel,  and  in  all  other  several  mysteries  or  pro 
fessions.  If  it  be  replied,  that  kings  may  practise  in 
all  these  kinds  if  they  please,  so  we  say  they  may  ad 
minister  sacraments,  ordain  ministers,  and  give  their 
votes  or  placets  in  deciding  controversies  of  religion, 
so  they  would  be  pleased  to  become  priests  or  bishops. 
For  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  kings  will  practise  in 
any  profession,  or  authorize  others  to  practise  in  them, 
but  by  first  making  him  or  them  free  of  the  same  com 
pany.  And  any  man  being  once  made  free  of  any 
mystery  may  lawfully  do  all  things  that  properly  be 
long  to  that  mystery  or  faculty ;  and  so  may  kings,  or 
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supreme  magistrates  by  inheritance,  perform  all  the 
offices  of  priests  or  bishops,  so  they  would  be  pleased 
to  be  lawfully  consecrated  to  these  sacred  functions : 
and  as  by  such  consecration  they  shall  lose  no  au 
thority  which  before  they  had,  so  neither  should  they 
gain  any  new  supremacy  which  they  had  not.  A  king 
that  would  be  pleased  to  be  made  bishop,  should  not 
thereby  become  head  of  the  church  in  any  other  sort 
than  by  his  kingly  office  he  already  is :  for  that  there 
is  any  head  of  the  church  besides  Christ,  from  whom, 
as  from  the  fountain,  the  power  of  administering  the 
sacraments,  of  excommunicating  or  absolving,  is  de 
rived,  this  is  that  which  we  deny ;  and  further  affirm, 
that  to  make  any  mortal  man  head  of  the  church  in 
this  sense,  is  to  make  him  or  to  acknowledge  him  to 
be  Antichrist.  How  then  is  the  power  of  consecrating 
bishops,  or  power  episcopal  in  succeeding  bishops,  de 
rived  from  power  episcopal  in  their  predecessors  ?  Not 
as  from  a  fountain,  Succession  itself  in  power  episco 
pal  is  but  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  stream  or 
current,  which  hath  no  other  fountain  or  feeder  be 
sides  one,  from  whose  fulness  we  all  receive,  and 
grace  for  grace.  He  that  consecrates  another  hath 
no  power  or  superiority  over  him  by  title  of  conse 
cration  ;  otherwise  bishops  should  have  authority  over 
archbishops,  so  should  cardinals  be  above  the  pope; 
much  less  can  the  power  of  consecration  or  adminis 
tration  of  the  sacraments  give  any  supremacy  or  head 
ship  to  kings  or  princes  over  the  church  which  be 
fore  they  had  not ;  and  if  it  can  give  them  none,  then 
they  may  be  supreme  heads  or  governors  of  the  church, 
as  well  without  the  power  of  consecration,  or  adminis 
tration  of  sacraments,  as  with  it. 

$.  6.   But  how  do  we  say  that  the  king  is  supreme 
governor  "  in  all  causes,"  unless  we  acknowledge  him 
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to  be  supreme  governor  in  causes  merely  spiritual  ? 
Even  in  these  he  is  supreme  governor,  as  well  as  in 
causes  civil  or  ecclesiastic  only ;  but  not  governor  over 
them,  as  he  is  over  all  persons  ecclesiastic,  civil,  or  of 
what  rank  soever  besides,  if  any  other  there  be  besides, 
either  single  or  mixed.  When  we  acknowledge  him 
supreme  governor  in  all  causes,  we  do  not  acknowledge 
it  to  be  in  his  power  to  change  or  alter  any  thing  that 
is  instituted  by  Christ ;  as,  either  to  assign  the  power 
of  ordination  to  such  as  are  not  bishops,  or  to  authorize 
any  to  administer  the  sacraments  which  are  not  law 
fully  ordained  presbyters,  or  to  dispense  with  the  man 
ner  of  administering  sacraments,  as  the  pope  hath 
done.  To  do  any  of  these  we  deny  to  be  in  the  power 
of  any  man,  or  congregation  of  men  ;  and  we  affirm, 
that  to  grant  this  to  the  king,  was  to  make  him  such 
an  head  in  all  causes  as  no  mortal  man  lawfully  can 
be.  But  how  (for  instance)  do  we  make  him  supreme 
924governor  in  causes  merely  spiritual?  Whether  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  be  to  be  ad 
ministered  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds,  is  a  cause  or 
controversy  merely  spiritual ;  and  in  every  state  or 
kingdom  wherein  this  point  is  controversed,  the  su 
preme  magistrate  or  prince  of  that  state  hath  full 
power  and  authority,  immediately  derived  from  Christ, 
to  call  a  council,  synod,  or  convocation  of  bishops  and 
other  clergy,  throughly  to  discuss  and  examine  whe 
ther  the  ministration  of  the  sacrament  under  one  kind 
be  not  repugnant  to  the  institution  of  Christ ;  and 
upon  declaration  or  decision  made  by  the  clergy,  to 
compel  every  bishop  and  priest  to  administer  the 
sacrament,  and  every  layman  to  receive  it  in  both 
kinds,  under  penalty  of  exile,  of  imprisonment,  or 
other  punishment  ratified  by  his  royal  assent.  The 
truth  of  the  doctrine  being  resolved  upon  by  the  synod 
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or  convocation,  and  the  contrary  error  being  detected 
for  heresy,  he  hath  a  coercive  power  over  every  bishop, 
to  cause  him  convent  and  censure  every  delinquent 
against  the  law  or  canon  that  shall  be  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction. 

§.  7.  Again,  if  after  this  controversy  (concerning  the 
administration  in  both  kinds)  were  decided  by  a  na 
tional  council  of  this  kingdom,  any  subject  should 
presume  to  plead  that  the  visible  Romish  church  had 
practised  the  contrary  for  divers  hundreds  of  years, 
and  taught  the  practice  to  be  lawful ;  arid  that  it  were 
no  heresy  to  believe  the  administration  of  the  sacra 
ment  in  one  kind  were  lawful,  because  the  Romish 
church,  which  so  believed  arid  practised,  cannot  err ; 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  king  or  supreme  magistrate 
to  call  a  synod  or  council  for  examining  arid  deter 
mining  this  point,  whether  the  pretended  infallibility 
of  the  present  Romish  church  be  not  a  grosser  error 
than  the  former,  or  more  than  an  heresy,  even  a  tran 
scendent  blasphemy ;  and  this  point  being  clearly  de 
termined  (as  it  easily  might  be)  by  plain  demonstrative 
arid  evident  deductions  out  of  scripture  and  out  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  catholic  faith,  for  a  transcend 
ent  heresy  or  blasphemy  ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  king, 
or  supreme  magistrate  in  any  commonweal,  to  punish 
every  person,  whether  of  the  laity  or  of  the  clergy,  that 
should  appeal  from  the  determination  of  a  national 
synod  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  either  concerning  the  for 
mer  controversies  about  the  administration  of  the  holy 
sacrament  in  both  kinds,  or  about  the  pope's  power  to 
depose  kings,  as  an  heretic  or  traitor ;  and  to  punish 
such  as  maintain  the  absolute  infallibility  of  the  pope 
with  the  heaviest  punishment  that  rither  the  laws  of 
God  or  of  any  Christian  nation  have  inflicted  upon  the 
like  offences. 
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The  case  concerning  the  supreme  magistrate's  coer 
cive  power  in  the  forementioned  or  other  like  causes 
spiritual,  is  the  very  same  with  other  causes  of  tem 
poral  consequence,  as,  for  deciding  matters  of  contro 
versy  between  subject  and  subject,  between  landlord 
and  tenants,  between  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  ;  in 
all  which,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  that  the 
king  or  supreme  magistrate  should  personally  meddle, 
or  sit  as  judge,  but  only  to  authorize  and  compel  them 
to  whom  the  cognizance  and  examination  of  such 
causes  properly  belongs,  to  punish  delinquents,  and 
settle  peace  throughout  his  dominions; 

$.  8.  Again,  it  will  be  objected,  that  kings  and  princes, 
by  the  confession  of  the  learned  in  the  reformed 
churches,  may  be  excommunicated  themselves ;  and  if 
they  may  be  excommunicated,  and  cannot  personally 
exercise  the  censure  of  excommunication  upon  others, 
9^5  how  can  they  be  accounted  heads  or  supreme  govern 
ors  of  the  church  ?  This  indeed  is  the  prerogative 
which  the  pope  doth  challenge  by  virtue  of  his  uni 
versal  headship,  and  wherein  one  of  the  popes  Urbaries 
did  congratulate  his  own  advancement  to  the  popedom, 
as  being  thereby  enabled  to  excommunicate  others, 
himself  being  not  liable  to  excommunication  :  but  this 
they  take  as  granted,  being  not  able  to  prove  it :  and 
whatsoever  reasons  they  can  bring  why  the  pope  may 
not  be  excommunicated  by  the  clergy  of  Italy,  or  by 
a  general  council,  we  shall  use  the  benefit  of  the  same 
reasons  to  prove  that  kings  or  supreme  magistrates  in 
free  states  cannot  be  excommunicated.  But  the  ob 
jection  continues :  some  protestants  grant  that  even 
kings  themselves  are  not  exempted  from  all  censure  of 
excommunication:  and  some  others  deny  it, .holding, 
that  as  king  David  was  free  from  the  punishment  by 
God's  law  appointed  for  blood  deliberately  shed,  be- 
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cause  lie  had  no  superior  on  earth  to  judge  or  condemn 
him  ;  so  the  king,  having  no  superior  legally  to  con 
vent  him  in  open  court,  is  free  from  the  great  solemn 
excommunication.  And  it  hath  been  publicly  main 
tained  in  disputation  in  one  of  the  universities  of  this 
land,  that  the  supreme  majesty  is  not  excommunicable; 
yet.  the  former  objection  being  given,  (not  granted,) 
will  only  infer,  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  merely 
spiritual,  which  is  immediately  derived  from  Christ,  is 
not  subordinate  to  power  royal  or  monarchical  dejure, 
it  will  never  infer  that  the  royal  power  or  supreme 
majesty  of  any  commonweal  or  kingdom  is  subject  to 
tribunals  merely  ecclesiastic,  which  have  no  coercive 
power  formally  to  convent  a  king  or  supreme  magis 
trate,  or  to  excommunicate  a  perfect  community  or 
whole  commonweal.  By  what  authority  then  did 
St.  Ambrose  excommunicate  the  good  emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  or  in  what  manner  was  he  excommunicated  ? 
Not  by  legal  convention  or  conviction  of  him  in  the 
open  court  ecclesiastical :  but  the  emperor's  fact  being 
notorious,  not  only  presented  to  the  good  bishop  by 
public  fame,  (and  clamorous  insinuation  of  much  blood 
illegally  shed  by  the  emperor's  command,  without  a 
lawful  conviction  of  the  delinquents,)  but  most  certainly 
known,  upon  diligent  inquiry  arid  true  information  ; 
the  holy  bishop,  as  it  well  became  him,  out  of  a  most 
tender  care  of  the  emperor's  salvation,  (with  some  re 
gard  also  to  Christian  discipline,)  did  persuade  and 
convince  him,  that  till  his  hands  were  washed  from 
blood,  his  prayers  would  be  turned  into  sin  ;  that  to 
eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  before 
he  had  truly  repented,  would  make  him  guilty  also  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord :  and  so  by  force  of 
argument,  which  Theodosius  could  riot  resist,  (not  of 
arms  or  coercive  power,  which  he  might  easily  have 
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resisted,)  did  persuade  the  emperor  to  delay  his  en 
trance  into  the  house  of  prayer,  and  to  forbear  com 
municating  in  the  holy  sacrament,  until  he  had  testi 
fied  his  repentance  for  that  deed. 

And  in  this  the  good  bishop  did  no  otherwise  deny 
him  than  a  good  physician  or  servant  to  the  emperor 
were  bound  in  conscience  to  have  denied  him,  if  being 
in  an  high  fever  he  had  desired  some  such  food  or 
wine  as  in  all  probability  would  have  been  present 
death — at  this  time  his  certain  poison — but  delayed, 
till  his  stomach  and  temper  were  fitted  to  receive  them, 
would  be  his  comfortable  nutriment. 

After  this  manner  St.  Chrysostom,  (who  lived  some 
while  after  St.  Ambrose,)  in  his  83rd  homily  upon 
St.  Matthew,  professeth  that  he  would  rather  give  his 
own  life  and  blood,  than  deliver  the  blood  of  Christ  to 
any  whose  unworthiness  to  receive  was  notoriously 
926  manifest.  And  he  charges  others,  whose  office  it  is  to 
administer  that  holy  sacrament,  to  be  mightily  careful 
of  giving  it  to  any  person,  of  what  rank  soever,  whose 
un fitness  to  partake  of  that  dreadful  mystery  was  suf 
ficiently  manifested  to  them  ;  for  (says  he)  God  will 
require  that  person's  blood  at  the  hands  of  him  that 
administereth  it  to  him. 

For  though  priests  and  deacons  have  no  power  or 
authority  over  kings,  yet  have  they  power  over  them 
selves,  riot  to  yield  themselves  treacherous  ministers  of 
condemnation  unto  kings,  riot  to  profane  their  office 
or  the  sacred  mysteries  committed  to  their  trust,  by 
communicating  them  unto  those  who  have  openly  arid 
scandalously  transgressed  the  laws  of  God,  and  have 
not  repented  of  their  sin. 

The  like  power  every  good  Christian  hath  over 
himself.  A  power  not  to  be  a  minister  or  instrument 
of  greatest  kings,  in  any  known  iniquity,  or  practice 
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forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  But  this  power  which 
men  have  over  themselves,  in  not  obeying  superiors 
in  things  unlawful,  doth  not  argue  that  they  have 
power  over  kings,  but  only  that  kings,  in  some  cases, 
have  not  power  over  them  :  that  in  some  cases,  they 
may  lawfully  not  obey  kings,  or  refuse  to  do  that 
which  by  them  they  are  commanded  to  do. 

It  is  a  vain  argument  then  which  our  adversaries 
use,  that  kings  are  inferiors  to  the  pastors  of  the 
church,  because  they  may,  by  the  pastors  of  the  church, 
as  they  say,  be  excommunicated  ;  as  we  say,  in  some 
special  case,  non-communicated ;  that  is,  when  to  com 
municate  to  them  the  holy  mysteries,  the  blessed  means 
of  salvation,  would  bring  them  in  danger  of  condemna 
tion.  Kings  may  be  inferior  to  the  church  quoad 
causam,  in  that  particular  cause  for  which  they  are 
delayed,  or  for  a  time  dissuaded  from  receiving;  that 
is,  only  so  long  as  it  would  be  dangerous  and  destruc 
tive  for  them  to  receive.  As  the  king  is  inferior  causa 
to  every  subject  that  obtains  any  plea  or  sentence  of 
right,  in  matter  of  money,  lands,  or  possession  against 
him,  yet  will  it  not  hence  follow  that  either  the  subject 
or  the  judge  that  determineth  for  the  subject  against 
the  king  in  any  temporal  court,  is  the  king's  superior: 
but  these  two  consequences  do  plainly  follow ;  that  the 
king  is  a  moderate  prince,  riot  making  his  own  will 
the  law  of  justice,  but  preferring  the  subject's  right 
before  his  own  profit ;  and  that  the  subject's  cause  or 
title  was  in  right  or  law  superior  or  better  than  the 
king's  cause  in  this  particular.  And  so  no  doubt  was 
Christ's  cause,  or  the  church's  cause,  much  better  than 
Theodosius  the  emperor's  cause,  (in  the  former  case,) 
that  deserved  exclusion  from  sacred  rites  and  assem 
blies ;  yet  this  no  way  infers  that  Theodosius's  impe 
rial  right  or  person  was  inferior  to  St.  Ambrose. 
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§.  9.  Another  geiieral  objection  yet  remains,  which  is 
rather  a  recrimination,  than  any  positive  proof  for  them, 
or  argument  against  us.  The  question  (say  they)  be 
tween  the  protestarits  and  the  Romish  church  is  not 
so  much,  whether  the  pope  can  depose  princes,  as  whe 
ther  the  pope  or  their  ministers  can  depose  them  ;  and 
they  instance  in  divers  writers  of  reformed  churches, 
which  teach  that  kings  and  princes  may  be  deposed. 
If  some  which  call  themselves  protestaiits,  and  which 
rely  as  strongly  upon  the  infallibility  of  their  own 
private  spirits,  as  the  Roman  catholics  do  upon  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  or  Romish  church,  do  agree 
with  the  Jesuits  in  doctrine  arid  practice,  it  is  not 
strange.  A  wonder  it  were  they  should  not  join  in 
the  issue,  how  far  soever  they  start  asunder  in  their 
first  principles. 

But  this  absolute  infallibility  of  the  spirit  without 
927  evidence  of  reason,  or  undoubted  experiment  to  assure 
the  meaning  of  it,  we  condemn  as  much  in  the  enthu 
siast  as  in  the  Romanist  ;  both  of  them  are  enemies  to 
our  church's  peace,  and  better  friends  one  to  the  other 
than  either  of  them  are  to  us.  But  many  besides  the 
separatist  or  enthusiast,  many  of  note  in  some  reformed 
churches,  have  published  in  writing  that  kings  and 
princes  may  in  some  cases  be  deposed.  If  this  they 
speak  universally,  their  doctrine  is  false  and  dangerous, 
and  for  such  condemned  by  our  church  :  if  thus  they 
taught  indefinitely  only,  as  that  some  kings,  some 
princes  or  chief  magistrates  may  be  deposed,  I  know 
no  church  that  justly  can  condemn  them  :  for  all  kings 
and  princes  are  not  so  absolute  monarchs  as  the  kings 
of  England  and  some  others  are.  Now  as  it  is  a  great 
wrong  to  some  Christian  kings,  to  say  they  may  be 
deposed  ;  so  it  may  be  a  manifest  wrong  to  divers 
Christian  states,  to  teach  that  no  prince  or  chief  ruler 
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may  be  deposed.  To  maintain  the  duke  of  Venice 
may  in  no  case  be  deposed,  would  be  a  point  of  as 
high  treason  in  the  state  of  Venice,  as  it  could  be  in 
any  Christian  kingdom  to  say  the  king  or  monarch  of 
it  might  in  some  cases  be  deposed.  But  for  divines  to 
determine  or  dispute  what  princes  in  particular  may 
be  deposed,  or  in  what  cases,  is  a  matter  without  their 
commission,  unless  it  shall  please  free  states  or  princes 
unto  whom  they  are  subject  to  employ  them  in  such 
businesses,  for  resolution  of  private  consciences  with 
out  disturbance  of  public  peace.  Have  then  reformed 
churches,  or  any  ministers  in  reformed  churches,  erred 
so  grossly  or  so  dangerously  as  the  Romish  clergy  in 
this  point  generally  doth  ?  This  the  greatest  enemies 
of  some  reformed  foreign  churches  cannot  pretend  ;  or  if 
pretend  it  they  may,  out  of  malice  and  ignorance,  yet  to 
cast  any  colour  of  reason  upon  it  they  cannot ;  for  no  re 
formed  church  or  writers,  otherwise  generally  approved, 
did  ever  affirm  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  church 
representative,  or  clergy  of  any  kingdom  or  common 
weal,  to  depose  such  princes  or  temporal  magistrates  as 
in  some  cases  may  be  deposed.  This  is  the  peculiar 
heresy  of  the  modern  Romish  church  ;  and  the  extent 
of  this  heresy  is,  that  not  only  some  kings  or  princes, 
but  even  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  Christian  world, 
may  be  deposed  by  the  pope  alone,  either  for  heresy, 
or  for  rebellion  against  the  clergy,  or  wrongs  done 
unto  the  church,  either  against  the  persons  of  clergy 
men,  or  in  diminishing  their  temporal  maintenance  or 
revenues.  It  is  again  an  opinion  maintained  by  most 
great  doctors  in  the  Romish  church,  that  all  kings  and 
monarchs,  whether  Christians  or  not  Christians,  may 
be  deposed  by  their  subjects  for  intolerable  tyranny, 
albeit  the  church  or  clergy  be  no  party  in  such  wrongs 
or  tyrannical  oppression.  So  then,  for  conclusion  of 
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this  point  of  recrimination  against  reformed  churches; 
albeit  we  no  way  take  upon  us  to  excuse  some  writers 
in  reformed  churches  of  rebellious  doctrine  against 
kings  or  princes ;  yet  herein  they  come  far  short  of 
Romish  priests  or  Jesuits,  whose  doctrine  concerning 
the  subordination  of  all  civil  power  unto  the  eccle 
siastic  power,  as  it  is  seated  in  the  clergy  or  church 
representative  or  virtual,  is  a  transcendent  rebellion, 
riot  only  against  all  Christian  kings  and  monarchs,  but 
against  all  kingdoms  or  commonweals  Christian.  It  is 
a  rebellious  doctrine  against  all  these  directly,  and  in 
directly  (or  by  way  of  necessary  consequence)  against 
all  kingdoms  or  commonweals,  Mahometan  or  hea 
thenish. 

$.  10.  Unless  they  can  prove,  by  better  reasons  than 
any  they  have  yet  brought,  the  pretended  authority  of 
the  pope  to  be  a  point  of  faith,  and  the  practice  of  it 
928 to  be  commanded  by  God's  law;  the  practices  of  the 
Romish  church  in  latter  ages,  in  compelling  temporal 
lords  to  put  to  death  or  exile  all  whom  she  condemns 
for  heretics,  or  in  deposing  temporal  lords  or  princes, 
for  not  conforming  themselves  to  her  rites  or  discipline, 
have  been  essential  arid  proper  exercises  of  antichrist ian 
pride  or  tyranny.  No  type  doth  better  fit  the  substance 
which  it  represents,  than  the  bloody  persecutions  of 
Antiochus  against  the  Jews  (then  God's  only  people) 
doth  the  bloody  tyranny  which  the  Romish  church  did 
practise  upon  the  Albigenses,  or  others  that  did  ques 
tion  or  contradict  her  authority,  either  in  general  or 
in  those  particulars  which  she  obtruded  upon  them  as 
points  of  faith  ;  not  only  without  all  warrant  from,  but 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  And  because  her  prac 
tices,  in  compelling  princes  arid  temporal  lords  to  be 
her  butchers  and  executioners  in  shedding  innocent 
blood,  are  so  odious,  and  apparently  antichristian  in 
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themselves,  hence  it  is  that  priests  and  Jesuits  strain 
their  wits  so  much  to  cast  a  colour  of  truth  upon 
their  doctrine,  and  to  qualify  the  loathsomeness  of 
their  practices  by  some  examples  in  sacred  story, 
wherein  (as  they  pretend)  the  high  priests  have  de 
posed  kings.  The  special  instance  which  they  bring 
for  this  purpose  is  that  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  who 
(as  they  allege)  was  deposed  by  Azariah  the  high 
priest  for  entering  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  to 
burn  incense:  but,  as  our  divines  very  well  observe, 
Uzziah  was  not  deposed  at  all,  much  less  was  he 
deposed  by  the  priest ;  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  have 
removed  the  leprosy,  wherewith  he  was  smitten,  from 
him,  his  right  to  the  administration  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  as  entire  as  it  was  before.  No  priest  or 
prophet  in  Judah  durst  have  adventured  to  hinder 
him  from  ascending  into  his  throne,  as  they  did  from 
burning  incense  in  the  sanctuary :  for  the  high  priest 
himself  had  as  little  to  do  in  the  king's  office,  as  the 
king  had  to  do  in  his.  Uzziah  being  smitten  with 
leprosy  was  deprived  (as  we  say)  ipso  facto,  from 
actual  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  all  civil 
commerce  with  men  ;  all  that  the  high  priest  had  to 
do  in  this  business  was,  at  the  most,  to  declare  him 
to  be  a  leper ;  for  the  judgment  of  leprosy  belonged 
unto  the  priest  ;  but  even  in  this  part  of  his  office  the 
Lord  himself  doth  in  a  manner  prevent  him  ;  for  the 
leprosy  rising  upon  his  forehead  after  a  strange  and 
unusual  manner,  did  declare  itself  to  all  that  looked 
upon  him.  And  although  it  be  said  the  chief  priests 
arid  other  priests  thrust  him  out  from  the  altar  of  in 
cense,  yet  it  is  added  withal  that  he  himself  hasted 
also  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten  hint1. 
Josephus,  in  the  9th  book  of  Jewish  Antiquities,  ch.  11, 

i  2  (,'hron.  xxvi.  19,  20. 
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sets  down  the  story  at  large,  but  mentions  riot  any  act 
of  violence  done  to  the  king,  yet  had  Azariah  eighty 
priests  with  him  at  that  time.  He  tells  a  sad  story  of 
a  frightful  accident  which  might  make  all,  both  king, 
priest,  and  people,  run  with  speed  and  in  confusion  out 
of  the  temple,  and  so  thrust  the  king  out.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  king  was  burning  incense,  God  sent  an 
earthquake,  which  moved  per  quatuor  stadia  half 
a  mountain  into  a  public  way,  and  the  king's  gardens, 
and  made  a  chaun  or  rift  in  the  roof  of  the  temple ;  at 
which  rift  the  beams  of  the  sun  darted  in  upon  the 
face  of  the  king,  on  which  if  it  did  not  raise,  yet  it 
did  discover  the  leprosy.  This  earthquake  is  men 
tioned,  Amos  i.  1,  and  Zach.  xiv.  5.  So  then  Uzziah 
was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
his  life,  but  not  cut  off  by  the  priest,  but  by  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  which  had  smitten  him  with  perpetual 
leprosy  ;  and  being  so  smitten  he  was  cut  off  from 
exercise  of  his  royal  power,  yet  riot  from  his  royal 
929  right,  for  Jothan  his  son  reigned  four  years,  not  in  his 
own  personal  right,  but  in  the  right  of  Uzziah  his 
father,  as  is  well  observed  by  the  judicious  and  learned 
doctor  Field  ;  unto  whose  answers  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  examples  which  they  bring  for  churchmen's  de 
posing  princes,  nothing  need  to  be  added,  until  the 
adversary  bring  other  exceptions  against  them  than 
hitherto  have  been  brought. 

$.11.  It  will  be  worth  your  labour,  when  you  read 
their  writings,  to  observe  how  they  are  still  enforced 
to  support  this  their  rebellious  arid  traitorous  doctrine 
against  kings  with  blasphemy  against  Christ.  The 
author  of  the  right  of  the  Prelate  and  Prince,  with 
others  his  fellows,  being  conscious  that  this  example 
of  Uzziah  and  Azariah  the  priest  will  not  stretch  far 
enough  to  reach  the  point  in  question,  in  any  in- 
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different  man's  sight  or  judgment,  they  labour  to 
lengthen  it  with  this  weak  and  rotten  supposition  :  if 
it  were  lawful  for  the  high  priest  of  the  law  thus  to 
withstand  a  king  of  Judah,  (if  not  to  depose  him,) 
much  more  lawful  it  is  for  the  high  priest  of  the 
gospel  to  exercise  the  like  authority  or  jurisdiction 
more  severe  upon  Christian  kings,  especially  in  case  of 
heresy,  which  is  worse  than  leprosy,  being  the  leprosy 
of  the  soul.  If  God  Almighty  would  write  heresy  in 
as  plain  letters  in  princes'  foreheads,  as  he  did  leprosy 
in  king  Uzziah's,  the  judgment  or  declaration  of  them 
to  be  heretics  would  be  more  easy.  But  so  besotted 
or  blinded  in  judgment  these  men  are,  who  take  upon 
them  to  judge  of  heresies,  and  to  depose  princes  whom 
they  have  judged  heretics,  that  they  are  not  afraid  to 
imagine,  or  ashamed  to  profess,  that  the  high  priest  of 
the  old  law  was  but  a  type  or  shadow  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  new  law,  to  wit,  the  pope.  Now  I  would 
demand  of  any  good  Christian,  of  any  indifferent  man, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  that  knows  the  general  tenets  either  of 
Christians  concerning  Christ  Jesus,  or  of  the  Jews 
concerning  their  expected  Messias,  what  greater  affront 
could  be  offered  unto  Christ,  as  he  is  the  high  priest  of 
our  souls,  than  for  any  mortal  man  to  challenge  the 
title  of  that  high  priest  in  the  gospel  whereof  the 
high  priest  in  the  law  was  but  the  type?  What 
greater  affront  again  could  be  offered  unto  Christ  as 
king,  than  that  the  pope,  by  virtue  of  this  pretended 
high  priesthood,  should  usurp  or  challenge  an  uni 
versal  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  or  of  power  coercive 
over  kings  and  kingdoms  ?  If  this  be  granted,  then  he 
may  be  "  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings,  the  only 
ruler  of  princes,"  and  if  these  be  titles  which  God  hath 
given  him,  then  doubtless  he  hath  given  to  him  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession. 
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$.  12.  To  prove  this  transcendent  authority  of  the 
pope,  arid  to  exalt  him  far  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  his  English  factors  are  not  ashamed  to  apply  that 
prophecy,  Isaiah  xlix.  23,  unto  the  visible  church  of 
Rome,  as  it  is  under  the  government  of  the  pope  : 
Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy 
nursing  mothers.  But  this  may  seem  to  argue  kings 
and  queens  should  have  authority  over  the  church,  in 
that  they  are  fathers  and  mothers  of  it ;  but  therefore 
(say  these  ghostly  fathers  of  modern  Romish  catholics) 
it  is  added  in  the  words  immediately  following,  they 
(to  wit,  kings  and  queens)  shall  how  down  to  thee 
with  their  faces  toward  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust 
of  thy  feet  i  and,  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord: 
for  they  shall  not  he  ashamed  that  wait  for  me.  To 
what  end  are  these  words  added  by  the  prophet  ?  To 
express  (say  they)  that  great  reverence  and  obeisance 
which  even  kings  and  queens  owe  unto  the  pope,  who 
is  the  head  and  governor  of  the  church  here  meant. 
A  late  Romish  writer,  to  win  the  English  thus  to 
930 adore  the  pope,  as  infinitely  superior  to  their  sovereign 
lord,  would  persuade  them,  by  applying  that  prophecy, 
How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth peacek, 
to  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  pope's  feet  arid  other 
homage,  which  (says  he)  no  good  Christian,  though 
king  or  emperor,  hath  ever  disdained  ;  and  that  herein 
they  follow  the  example  of  the  three  kings  who  adored 
Christ,  arid  of  the  prime  Christians  who  brought  the 
price  of  their  lands  to  the  apostles'  feet,  and  of  Cor 
nelius,  who  fell  at  Peter's  feet1. 

£.13.  Hitherto  I  have  acquainted  you  with  the  strength 
of  our  adversaries'  objections  against  our  church,  and 
unfolded  the  brief  or  sum  of  the  Romish  church's  doc- 
k  Isa.  Hi.  7.          1  Prince  and  Prelate,  cap.  v.  sect.  14.  p.  1 12. 
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trine  concerning  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic  power.  Now 
of  so  bad  a  doctrine  as  that  is,  it  will  be  very  hard  for 
us  to  make  any  good  use  or  application.  The  best 
application  that  I  can  make  of  what  in  this  point  hath 
been  said,  is  to  beseech  you  seriously  and  heartily  to 
consider,  what  a  fearful  scourge  it  would  be  to  this 
land  and  people,  if  God  in  justice  shall  appoint  these 
sous  of  pride  and  cruelty  to  handle  or  exercise  the  rod 
of  his  wrath  which  hath  been  a  long  time  kindled 
against  this  land.  Now  albeit  the  sins  of  this  land  are 
many  and  grievous,  and  the  least  of  them,  through 
long  continuance,  doth  more  than  deserve,  even  beg 
arid  solicit  some  fearful  plague,  yet  is  there  no  one  sin 
that  doth  so  probably  threaten  our  plague  and  scourge 
by  these  sons  of  pride,  as  the  extremity  of  opposition 
unto  their  doctrine  concerning  obedience  to  ecclesiastic 
power.  They  are  altogether  for  absolute  illimited  obe 
dience;  and  a  great  part  of  men  (otherwise  more 
zealous  professors)  in  this  land,  are  altogether  for 
absolute  liberty,  or  exemption  from  ecclesiastic  censure 
or  coercive  authority.  The  ordinary  course  of  God's 
punitive  justice  in  cases  extraordinary  is  per  legem 
talionis,  to  punish  every  one  in  that  kind  wherein  he 
hath  offended  ;  or  to  do  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to 
others,  or  to  the  laws  unto  which  he  was  subject. 
The  proper  and  native  award  of  this  course  of  justice 
will  be  to  punish  the  abuse  of  ingenuous  liberty,  or 
contempt  of  wholesome  and  moderate  laws  ecclesiastic, 
with  imposition  of  laws  tyrannical,  and  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastic  power  illimited  :  which  God  of  his  mercy 
ever  avert  from  this  land  and  nation,  for  the  merits 
and  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
and  only  Saviour. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

The  division  of  the  text :  a  precept,  and  a  reason.  The  uni 
versality  of'  persons  under  the  command.  All  clergy  and 
laity.  The  quality  of  the  duty  subjection.  Subjection 
differs  from  obedience.  Subjection  to  higher  powers  must 
necessarily  be  yielded,  even  in  cases  where  obedience  is 
sinful.  Whether  human  laws  bind  the  conscience.  A  gross 
error  discovered :  viz.  That  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  the 
magistrate,  save  only  in  such  things  for  which  he  can  shew 
warrant  out  of  Scripture. 

§.  1.  HAVING  hitherto  only  squared  my  text,  and  dis 
solved  the  main  knot  concerning  the  distinction  and 
subordination  of  power  civil  arid"1  ecclesiastic  coercive, 
I  may  now  proceed  to  the  division  of  it ;   and  it  is 
easily  divided  into  two  parts  :  first,  a  precept,  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers ;  secondly,  the 
ground   or    reason   of  this   precept — -for   there    is    no 
power  but  of  God.  This  is  a  spiritual  truth,  and  would 
work  upon  the  conscience  of  any  man  that  truly  loved 
931  God.     Yet  to  strengthen  this  part  of  the  moral  law 
with  the  law  judicial  or  coercive,  the  apostle  adds,  the 
powers   that  be  are  ordained  of  God.      Whosoever 
therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them 
selves  damnation.     The   precept   again  divides  itself 
into  two  considerations  :  first,  the  universality  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  directed,  Let  every  soul;  se 
condly,  the  quality  of  the  duty  enjoined  or  commanded, 
that  is,  subjection.     To  begin  with  the  universality  of 
the  persons. 

J.  2.  Christians  they  were,  and  the  best  Roman  catho 
lics  that  ever  were,  which  are  here  commanded  to  be 
subject  to  higher  powers.  And  of  these  good  Chris 
tians,  and  best  Roman  catholics,  some  were  church- 
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men  ;  all  were  not  laics,  otherwise  there  had  been  no 
church  then  in  Rome.  And  yet  none  are  exempted 
from  this  subjection,  albeit  the  higher  powers  unto 
whom  they  are  commanded  to  be  subject  were  altoge 
ther  heathenish :  the  Roman  emperor  was  then  an 
heathen,  his  deputies  or  vicegerents  were  heathen,  yet 
unto  both  they  were  to  submit  themselves,  as  St.  Peter 
infers :  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake:  whether  it  be  to  the  Icing,  as 
supreme ;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evildoers,  and  for 
the  praise  of  them  that  do  well™.  I  ever  took  it  for 
an  argument  beyond  exception  thus  to  infer — If  the 
Christians  of  these  primitive  times,  the  best  Christians 
and  Roman  catholics,  better  than  the  best  that  have 
been  since,  were  subject  to  kings  or  higher  powers 
heathen,  much  more  ought  Christians  and  catholics  of 
later  times  to  profess  subjection  unto  kings  or  higher 
Christian  powers.  But  now  I  perceive  the  former 
knot  falls  again  within  this  division  of  my  text :  for 
thus  the  modern  Roman  catholic  argues  against  the 
supremacy  of  Christian  kings :  kings  before  baptism 
have  no  supremacy  in  ecclesiastic  causes ;  by  baptism 
they  get  none :  ergo,  they  are  not  supreme  governors 
or  higher  powers  at  all  in  respect  of  causes  or  persons 
ecclesiastic.  If  we  say  that  kings  before  baptism  might 
be  supreme  heads  or  governors  in  causes  ecclesiastic, 
or  concerning  the  church,  then  heathen  kings  might 
be  such  governors.  Now  it  were  very  harsh  to  say, 
and  harder  to  prove,  that  heathen  kings,  which  are  no 
members  of  the  church,  should  be  heads  or  supreme 
governors  of  the  church.  That  any  heathen  emperors 
were  supreme  heads  and  governors  of  the  church,  we 
do  riot  affirm  ;  but  that  they  might  have  been  supreme 

m  i  Pet.  ii.  13,  14. 
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governors  of  the  church  within  their  dominions,  arid 
heads  of  the  church  in  a  better  sense  than  the  pope 
now  challengeth  to  be,  no  Roman  catholic  can  dis 
prove.  As  if  it  had  pleased  them  to  have  permitted 
the  Christian  churches  within  their  dominions  not 
only  the  free  exercise  of  power  merely  spiritual,  but 
authorized  them  withal  to  have  made  ecclesiastic  coer 
cive  laws,  not  to  compel  others  to  become  Christians, 
but  to  keep  such  as  willingly  professed  themselves  so 
to  be,  within  the  pale  or  bounds  of  Christianity ;  they 
had  been  in  part  true  governors  or  heads  of  the  church, 
so  far  as  they  communicated  this  liberty  of  exercising 
spiritual  power,  or  power  of  making  laws  coercive. 
Much  better  heads  they  had  been  than  he  now  is,  who 
taketh  away  all  authority  from  the  church  of  making 
laws,  and  only  imposeth  laws  upon  her  of  his  own 
making. 

$.  3.  But  to  the  latter  part  of  their  exception,  that 
kings  by  baptism  get  no  supremacy  which  before  they 
had  riot.  This  they  prove,  because  kings  by  baptism 
become  sons  of  the  church,  and  being  sons,  they  are 
rather  in  subjection  to  their  mother,  than  heads  over 
932  her.  As  many  indeed  as  are  baptized  become  sons 
of  the  church,  but  the  question  is,  of  what  church,  or 
of  what  persons  in  the  church,  if  of  any  determinate 
persons  they  be  sons.  The  church  is  called  our  mother 
in  respect  of  life  spiritual,  after  the  same  mariner  that 
our  country  is  called  our  mother  in  respect  of  life 
natural.  Now  it  is  said,  Patria  communis  est  parens ; 
"  Our  country  is  a  common  mother  to  all  that  are  born 
in  it,''  even  to  kings  themselves ;  yet  no  man  for  this 
reason  denies  that  kings  are  patres  patri&9  and  su 
preme  governors  over  all  persons  within  their  do 
minions,  that  live  in  their  times,  yea,  even  over  the 
mothers  of  their  bodies.  Kings  Christian  in  like  man- 
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ner  may  be  sons  of  the  church  catholic  or  universal, 
or  of  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  which  (as  our 
apostle  saith,  Gal.  iv.  26)  is  the  mother  of  us  all;  and 
yet  withal  be  supreme  lords  and  governors  over  all 
persons  or  members  of  the  church,  that  sojourn  within 
their  dominions.  It  is  a  consequence  impossible  ever 
for  our  adversaries  to  prove,  that  Christian  kings,  in 
that  they  are  sons  of  the  church,  their  common  mo 
ther,  are  therefore  subjects  or  inferiors  to  the  pope,  or 
may  in  causes  concerning  the  church  be  disinherited 
by  him.  If  this  doctrine  concerning  the  pope's  power 
to  disinherit  all  such  Christian  kings  as  shall  rebel 
against  the  church  their  mother,  that  is,  the  church  of 
Rome,  be  now  to  be  held  a  catholic  doctrine,  then 
without  all  question  it  was  such,  and  so  esteemed  in 
the  primitive  church  ;  for  that  only  is  catholic,  which 
hath  been  true  and  orthodoxal  in  all  ages,  and  which 
in  all  ages  of  the  church  might  safely,  and  without 
scandal,  be  professed  arid  taught.  Now  suppose  the 
apostles  had  either  taught  the  Roman  emperors  which 
lived  in  their  times,  or  suppose  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  or  some  others  that  lived  long  after  the  apostles, 
had  upon  exact  inquiry  learned  all  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  catholic  faith,  and  amongst  the  rest  have 
learned  this  to  be  one  ;  that  all  kings  and  emperors 
before  baptism  were  supreme  governors  over  all  per 
sons  within  their  dominions,  but  after  baptism  were 
to  become  subjects  to  the  pope  or  church  representa 
tive,  which  gave  them  Christendom ;  this  had  been 
doubtless  a  scandalous  doctrine,  and  would  have  hin 
dered  kings  and  emperors  either  from  being  Christians 
themselves,  or  for  suffering  Christians  to  live  in  their 
dominions :  yea,  if  this  doctrine  had  been  any  native 
branch  of  Christianity,  Christianity  itself  might  justly 
have  been  condemned  of  high  treason  against  the  per- 
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sons  of  kings  and  emperors,  or  against  the  crowns  and 
dignities  of  all  sovereignties  or  free  states  :  so  might  the 
professors  of  Christian  religion,  especially  such  as  did 
minister  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  have  been  con 
demned  as  plagiary  traitors,  that  is,  for  robbing  kings 
arid  emperors  or  sovereignties  of  their  native  subjects. 
For  if  kings  and  emperors  themselves  do  by  baptism 
become  subjects  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  other 
pastors,  much  more  shall  their  subjects  become  more 
than  subjects,  mere  vassals  to  the  church  or  pope,  by 
receiving  baptism  from  the  church.  Now  no  man  can 
be  a  good  subject  unto  two  supreme  lords,  to  the  one 
as  supreme  in  causes  temporal,  and  to  the  other  as 
supreme  in  causes  spiritual.  This  were  more  impos 
sible  than  for  one  man  to  serve  two  masters. 

§.  4.  Kings  and  supreme  magistrates  (say  they)  by 
being  baptized,  become  sons  of  the  church,  ergo,  they 
are  in  subjection  to  the  church  virtual  or  representa 
tive,  that  is,  to  the  pope,  or  to  a  council.  Betwixt 
this  antecedent  and  the  conclusion,  these  two  points 
must  be  interposed,  or  else  they  will  not  hang  together : 
933  the  first  point,  that  some  one  or  few  men  in  the  church 
(as  either  the  pope  alone,  or  with  some  few  assistants) 
have  the  monopoly  of  baptizing  by  succession.  The 
second,  that  he  or  they  (from  whom  the  now  living 
prelates  do  derive  their  right  unto  this  monopoly) 
did  so  contract  with  those  kings  or  emperors  which 
first  submitted  themselves  to  the  gospel,  that  neither 
they  nor  any  successors  of  theirs  should  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  baptism  upon  any  other  terms  or  conditions, 
than  subjection  of  their  temporal  swords  unto  the 
church's  spiritual  sword ;  than  submission  of  their 
crowns  and  diadems  to  the  pope's  mitre ;  of  their 
sceptres  to  his  pastoral  staff;  and  his  pastoral  staff 
should  be  to  their  sceptres  as  Aaron's  rod  was  to  the 
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rods  of  the  enchanters.  So  much  as  they  shall  be  able 
to  prove  of  this  latter,  so  much  labour  shall  they  save 
us  in  proving  another  point,  wherewith  divers  of  our 
writers  have  charged  the  pope;  to  wit,  that  he  makes 
the  same  proffer  of  sale,  and  sets  the  same  price  upon 
the  sacraments  and  other  means  conducent  to  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  as  Satan  did  upon  temporal  kingdoms; 
yet  not  upon  so  fair  or  merchantlike  terms  as  Satan 
used;  for  he  said,  All  these  will  I  give  unto  thee,  if 
thoit  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.  The  tenor  of 
the  pope's  contract  is  this  :  'None  of  all  these  will  I  give 
to  any  of  you  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,  no  bap 
tism,  no  sacrament,  unless  you  will  fall  down  and 
worship  me  as  your  spiritual  king  arid  father.'  If  it 
be  replied,  that  Christian  kings  are  subject  to  the  pope, 
or  to  the  church  virtual  or  representative,  not  upon 
any  such  contract  or  covenant  implicit  or  express,  but 
immediately  by  the  benefit  of  baptism  received  from 
him,  we  must  put  them  to  a  further  question,  whether 
the  popes  or  other  prelates  (which  make  the  church  in 
their  language)  be  baptized  at  all,  or  whether  they  do 
baptize  themselves.  If  the  popes  be  baptized,  arid  be 
not  baptized  by  themselves,  they  are  in  as  much  sub 
jection  to  the  church,  or  to  those  persons  who  baptize 
them,  as  any  Christian  kings  by  virtue  of  baptism  can 
be.  Every  pope  hath  the  church  for  his  mother,  or 
otherwise  he  cannot  have  God  for  his  father ;  and  if 
the  church  be  his  mother,  he  owes  the  same  filial  obe 
dience  to  the  church  which  he  requires  of  other  princes 
or  prelates  in  the  church's  name. 

$.  5.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers. 
Is  this  all  one  as  if  he  had  said,  Let  every  soul  be  obe 
dient  to  the  higher  powers?  No,  no  !  Albeit  there  can 
be  no  obedience  without  subjection,  yet  may  there  be 
subjection  without  obedience.  Obedience  and  sub- 
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jection  are  not  all  one.  Sometimes  they  are  subordi 
nate,  sometimes  coincident ;  opposite  they  never  are. 
Subjection  hath  sometime  more  special  reference  to  the 
body,  or  outward  man  :  obedience  includes  these  two 
parts  in  it :  first,  attentive  audience  to  that  which  is 
commanded  ;  secondly,  a  willingness  upon  such  atten 
tion  to  do  what  is  commanded.  And  in  this  latter 
consists  the  accomplishment  of  obedience ;  without 
doing  (as  much  as  in  us  lies)  what  is  commanded  us, 
without  forbearing  to  do  what  is  forbidden  us,  there 
is  no  obedience  shewed  to  the  power  or  party  which 
commands  or  forbids.  Yet  ofttimes  where  obedience 
to  human  powers  is  dangerous,  subjection  is  due,  and 
cannot  be  denied  without  the  just  censure  of  dis 
obedience. 

§.  6.  Annas  the  high  priest  and  Caiaphas,  and  as 
many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest,  com 
manded  the  apostles  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in 
the  name  of  Jesusn.  But  the  apostles  in  this  obeyed 
them  riot ;  but  gave  them  this  resolute  answer,  Whe 
ther  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto 
934  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot 
but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard. 
So  far  are  they  from  doing  what  was  commanded, 
which  is  the  second  part  of  obedience,  that  they  refuse 
to  hearken  unto  such  a  proposal ;  yet  were  they  still 
subject  unto  their  power  whom  they  refused  to  obey ; 
for  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  imprisoned  by  them 
without  resistance  ° ;  and  yet  withal  they  obey  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  which  opened  the  prison  door  by 
night,  and  commanded  them  to  speak  the  words  of 
life  unto  the  people  in  the  temple.  After  all  this,  being 
the  second  time  con  vented  without  violence  offered, 
they  subject  themselves  unto  their  power,  and  do  riot 
u  Acts  iv.  1 8  20.  o  Acts  v.  18. 
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appeal  unto  the  angel  which  had  delivered  them  out  of 
prison,  or  implore  his  aid  to  resist  their  power.  Sub 
ject  they  were  unto  their  power  no  less  than  they  had 
been,  and  yet  more  resolutely  resolved  not  to  obey 
their  injunctions  than  before.  For  unto  this  interro 
gation,  Did  ice  not  straitly  command  you  that  ye 
should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and,  behold,  ye  have 
filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to 
bring  this  maiCs  blood  upon  us,  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  return  this  joint  answer,  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men.  And  a  part  of  their  obedience 
unto  God  was  to  preach  Christ,  even  unto  this  council 
or  church  representative,  ver.  29,  &c.  Yet  with  this  flat 
denial  of  obedience  to  their  injunctions,  they  do  not  deny 
or  question  subjection  to  their  coercive  power;  nor  do 
they  repine  at  the  exercise  of  it,  or  rail  upon  the 
actors.  When  they  had  called  the  apostles,  and  beaten 
them,  they  commanded  that  they  should  not  speak  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  (following  Gamaliel's  counsel) 
let  them  go.  And  they  departed  from  the  presence 
of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  shame  for  his  name.  And  yet  for  all  this, 
retaining  their  obedience  unto  Christ  as  entire  and 
untouched  as  their  subjection  was  unto  the  council : 
for  as  it  follows,  verse  42,  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in 
every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach 
Jesus  Christ. 

§.  7.  What  was  the  true  reason  of  the  apostle's  cheer 
ful  subjection  unto  the  council's  power,  and  of  their 
resolution  not  to  obey  their  commands  ?  The  true  rule 
and  reason  of  the  subjection  of  their  bodies,  without 
subjection  of  their  consciences,  was  that  commandment 
of  our  Saviour,  JSe  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do. 
But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear  :  Fear 
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him,  which  after  he  hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast 
into  hell;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  Fear  him?.  And  he 
whom  all  must  fear  most,  all  must  obey,  though  in 
opposition  to  the  express  commands  of  any  earthly 
power :  yet  inasmuch  as  God  had  given  the  high 
priest  and  council  power  over  the  apostles'  bodies,  they 
must  be  subject  unto  them,  whom  to  resist  had  been 
to  disobey  God,  yea,  to  resist  his  ordinance.  But  to 
have  done  that  which  the  council  commanded  them  to 
do,  or  to  have  left  that  undone  which  they  forbad  them 
to  do,  (whether  out  of  their  own  persuasions,  or  for 
fear  of  bodily  danger  that  might  ensue  upon  disobe 
dience  to  their  positive  injunctions  or  prohibitions) 
had  been  to  have  wounded  their  own  consciences.  It 
was  then  a  resolution  in  these  apostles  commendable, 
and  to  all  good  Christians  necessary,  to  use  their  bo 
dies  as  bucklers  for  the  defence  of  their  souls  and  con 
sciences.  To  have  feared  the  blows  or  stripes  of  their 
adversaries  more  than  neglect  of  their  duty  and  obe 
dience  unto  Christ,  had  been  in  effect  to  have  laid 
their  consciences  open  to  the  adversary.  Every  blow 
which  upon  these  terms  they  had  escaped,  had  given 
a  more  grievous  wound  to  their  consciences  than  the 
blows  they  received  did  to  their  bodies.  The  case  then 
is  clear,  that  there  is  a  subjection  of  body  due  unto 
935  those  powers,  unto  which  subjection  or  obedience  of 
soul  and  conscience  is  riot  due,  at  least  not  due  in  those 
cases  wherein  subjection  of  the  body  is  due.  But  albeit 
the  conscience  be  riot  subject  to  laws  human,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastic,  which  are  (as  the  injunctions  of 
this  council  were)  apparently  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
Christ ;  is  it  therefore  universally  true,  that  the  con 
science  is  riot  subject  to  any  human  laws  ?  or  that  such 
laws  do  not  at  all  bind  the  conscience?  This  is  a  main 
p  Luke  xii.  4. 
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case  of  conscience,  the  full  resolution  or  determination 
whereof  is  of  as  good  and  general  use  as  the  resolution 
of  any  other  almost  besides. 

§.  8.  Every  binding  includes  a  restraint  of  the  part  or 
party  that  is  bound,  and  takes  away  some  liberty 
which  it  had  before :  as  a  man  whose  hands  are  bound 
hath  not  that  liberty  which  before  he  had,  either  to 
defend  himself  or  offend  his  enemy.  He  whose  feet 
are  bound  in  chains,  perhaps  hath  some  liberty  to 
walk,  but  none  to  run.  He  that  is  chained  to  a  post, 
or  to  other  fixed  place,  hath  no  liberty  either  to  walk 
or  run,  further  than  the  length  of  the  chain  will  give 
him  leave.  The  like  restraint  which  chains  or  bonds 
do  lay  upon  the  body,  any  human  law  may  lay  upon 
any  person  that  is  subject  to  it.  Lawful  it  is  de  com- 
muni  jure,  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  for  any  free 
merchant  to  traffick  with  foreign  states,  for  any  man 
to  travel  through  his  native  country.  Yet  the  law 
givers  of  every  nation,  or  the  supreme  magistrate,  who 
is  by  his  place  the  moderator  of  laws  made,  may  in 
hibit  merchants  to  traffick  with  the  enemy,  and  con 
fine  subjects  to  certain  places  within  their  realms. 
And  this  restraint  of  general  liberty  is  a  kind  of  civil 
binding ;  and  he  that  will  transgress  the  bounds  or 
limits  set  him,  is  bound  in  conscience  to  submit  his 
body  and  goods  to  the  penalty  under  which  he  is 
bound  not  to  transgress :  and  albeit  the  restraint  may 
be  tyrannical  or  unjust,  yet  the  subjection  of  ourselves 
unto  this  human  ordinance  is  just  and  necessary,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  our  bodily  substance  or  outward 
man.  But  if  any  lawgiver  or  magistrate  should  com 
mand  us,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin  or  the  like,  not 
to  think  of  those  foreign  countries  or  other  places  into 
which  we  may  not  transport  our  bodies,  the  law  were 
void,  and  could  hurt  no  man  but  those  that  made  it ; 
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for  thought  (as  we  say)  is  free,  certainly  free  from  all 
restraint  of  human  laws  or  injunctions.  No  man  is 
bound  to  think  that  every  law  is  just  for  whose  trans 
gression  he  must  yield  his  body,  if  it  be  demanded, 
without  opposition  of  contrary  force  and  resistance, 
albeit  he  hath  bodily  strength  or  power  to  resist  the 
execution  of  it. 

§.  9-  Now  if  human  power  may  bind  the  body,  but 
leave  the  thoughts  of  man  free,  what  bond  can  it  lay 
upon  the  conscience  ?  None  directly  !  Are  riot  human 
laws  then  (some  at  least  j  to  be  obeyed  for  conscience 
sake  ?  This  no  good  Christian  will  deny  :  and  yet  in 
granting  this,  that  some  human  laws  are  to  be  obeyed 
for  conscience  sake,  and  in  denying  that  any  human 
law  can  bind  the  conscience,  we  necessarily  acknow 
ledge  a  mean  between  the  obeying  of  human  laws  for 
conscience  sake,  and  the  bond  of  conscience,  which  no 
human  law  can  lay  upon  us ;  and  this  mean  we  are  to 
seek  out  by  these  rules  following  :  first,  whosoever 
doth  in  any  sort  disobey  God's  law,  or  any  branch 
thereof,  doth  commit  sin  ;  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of 
the  law ;  and  without  disobedience  to  the  law  of  God 
there  is  no  sin.  This  rule  no  Christian  denies.  The 
second  rule  is,  a  man,  especially  a  private  man,  by  dis- 
936  obeying  some  human  laws,  shall  necessarily  disobey 
the  law  of  God,  and  by  such  disobedience  necessarily 
commit  sin ;  yet,  such  a  sin  of  disobedience,  as  he 
should  not,  he  could  not  commit  without  the  inter 
position  of  some  human  law,  albeit  he  did  the  self 
same  fact  which  human  law  only  doth  in  particular 
forbid.  So  that  albeit  the  law  of  God  be  eternal,  yet 
a  man  may  disobey  this  law  of  God,  and  so  sin  this 
day,  by  doing  the  selfsame  fact  which  to  have  done 
a  year  or  some  few  days  ago,  had  been  no  sin,  no 
disobedience  to  God's  law,  it  being  supposed  that  there 
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is  at  this  day  some  human  law  which  forbids  the  same 
fact,  being  not  forbidden  by  any  human  law  (whereto 
he  was  subject)  before.  Out  of  these  two  rules  there 
ariseth  a  question,  whose  determination  or  resolution 
will  clear  the  point  in  question,  and  many  other  ques 
tions  usually  proposed  in  terms  either  slippery  arid 
ambiguous,  or  too  subtle  and  curious  for  ordinary 
capacities.  The  question  is  this :  whether  in  these 
cases  wherein  we  commit  sin  or  disobedience  against 
God's  laws,  by  disobeying  human  laws,  there  be  two 
sins,  one  against  God's  law,  and  another  against  hu 
man  laws  ?  The  case  is  clear,  there  is  but  one  sin,  not 
two  sins :  and  this  one  sin  is  entirely  against  God's 
law.  Unless  this  be  granted,  that  definition  of  sin 
given  by  St.  Austin  (arid  acknowledged  by  school 
divines  and  casuists  to  be  most  complete)  would  be 
imperfect.  His  definition  is  this:  *  Every  sin  is  a  thought, 
a  word,  or  deed  against  God's  law  ;'  and  every  thought, 
word,  or  deed  against  God's  law  is  a  sin.  For  God's 
law  doth  bind  the  very  thought  and  conscience;  and  to 
transgress  this  bond,  though  but  in  a  secret  thought, 
is  a  degree  of  disobedience  truly  arid  properly  a  sin. 
Now  if  in  those  cases  wherein  we  should  not  disobey 
God's  laws  but  by  disobeying  human  laws,  there  were 
two  distinct  sins,  one  against  God's  law,  and  another 
against  man's  law,  this  latter  sin  (which  is  supposed 
to  be  only  against  man's  law)  should  not  be  a  thought, 
word,  or  deed  against  God's  law  ;  whereas  it  is  sup 
posed  in  the  former  definition  there  can  be  no  sin  but 
it  must  be  either  some  thought,  word,  or  deed  against 
God's  law,  the  conclusion  then  is  certain,  that  no  man 
can  sin  by  disobeying  human  laws,  save  only  so  far  as 
by  disobeying  them  he  disobeys  God's  laws  ;  arid  in 
this  latter  disobedience  doth  sin  properly  consist.  It  is 
perhaps  a  school  solecism  to  say  that  any  human  law 
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can  bind  the  conscience,  but  it  is  a  greater  solecism,  or 
error  in  practice,  to  say  or  think,  that  God's  laws  do 
not  bind  the  conscience  to  obey  some^human  laws. 
For  your  better  information  in  the  duty  of  obedience — 
take  this  rule  with  you :  Albeit  no  man  can  sin  by 
disobeying  any  human  law,  but  only  so  far  as  by 
disobeying  it  he  disobeys  God's  law  ;  yet  his  sin  or 
disobedience  against  God's  law  may  be  in  divers  cases 
greater  or  less,  for  degree,  according  to  his  greater  or 
less  disobedience  unto  human  laws.  It  may  be  likewise 
greater  or  less,  not  in  respect  of  degrees  only,  but  for 
its  nature  or  specifical  quality,  according  to  the  dif 
ferent  nature  or  quality  of  the  human  laws  whose 
disobedience  doth  induce  sin,  or  disobedience  unto 
God's  law. 

§.  10.  Some  human  laws  there  be  which  command 
things  evil,  or  forbid  things  in  their  nature  good,  and 
by  God's  law  required  :  and  all  obedience  unto  such 
laws  is  truly  and  properly  a  sin  against  God's  law. 
And  this  necessarily  infers,  that  neither  our  obedience 
nor  disobedience  to  human  laws  are  any  true  and  proper 
sins,  save  only  so  far  as   they  include   some   disobe 
dience  unto  God's  laws.     Other  human  laws  there  be 
which  command  or  forbid  things  neither  commanded 
nor  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  God ;  things  merely  in 
different,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  respect  of  any 
good  end,  of  any  benefit  or  harm  likely  to  redound 
937  either  to  private  men,  or  to  the  church  or  common 
weal,  by  observing  or  not  observing  them,  yet  to  dis 
obey  or   neglect   such  laws   is    a  degree,  though  the 
lowest  degree,  of  disobedience  that  can  be  committed 
against  the  law  of  God  :  for  by  disobeying  such  laws 
we  shall  certainly  disobey  those  branches  of  God's  law 
which  command  us  to  obey  human  laws  or  ordinances 
of  men.     For  though  the  things  commanded  or  for- 
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bidden  be  (as  is  supposed)  altogether  indifferent  in 
themselves,  neither  good  nor  bad,  yet  disobedience  to 
them  is  therefore  evil,  because  the  things  commanded 
or  forbidden  are  not  evil.  And  unto  those  special 
branches  of  God's  law  which  command  obedience  to 
higher  powers,  our  obedience  or  disobedience  is  first 
and  clearliest  manifested  by  our  obedience  or  disobe 
dience  to  such  human  laws  as  these  last  mentioned, 
which  command  or  forbid  things  most  indifferent,  least 
beneficial,  or  not  required  by  any  special  law  of  God. 
For  as  touch,  though  the  most  ignoble  of  all  the  five 
senses,  doth  primarily  and  formally  distinguish  sensi 
tive  creatures  from  insensitive,  so  by  human  law  arid 
human  persuasion  a  magistrate  and  a  private  man  are 
primarily  differenced ;  by  that  obedience,  which  in 
matters  merely  indifferent  is  due  to  an  human  law  or 
magistrate,  albeit  they  give  no  reason  or  use  no  earnest 
persuasions,  but  is  not  due  to  the  earnest  persuasions 
or  reasons  of  a  private  man :  for  one  private  man's 
negative  is  as  good  as  another's  affirmative,  his  reasons 
may  be  counterpoised  with  contrary  reasons,  as  want 
ing  the  sway  of  authority  which  is  proper  to  the  law 
or  magistrate.  Their  error  is  very  gross  and  dan 
gerous  unto  the  commonwealth,  who  think  they  are 
not  bound  to  obey  the  law,  or  magistrates,  save  only  in 
those  things  for  which  they  can  shew  reason  or  war 
rant  out  of  the  word  of  God. 

$.11.  But  though  our  obedience  to  this  precept  in 
my  text  (and  the  like)  is  first  seen  and  clearlier  dis 
cerned  by  obeying  such  human  laws  as  concern  matters 
least  beneficial  or  most  indifferent,  yet  we  sin  more 
grievously  against  God's  laws  when  we  disobey  such 
human  laws  as  enjoin  things  useful,  and  in  all  proba 
bility  profitable,  for  the  church  or  commonweal,  or  for 
setting  forth  the  true  service  and  glory  of  God.  For 
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instance,  there  is  a  law  politic  in  this  land  (for  with 
the  ecclesiastic  law  I  will  not  now  meddle)  which  for 
bids  the  eating  of  flesh  upon  certain  days  :  the  penalty 
is  in  the  law  specified,  and  is  merely  temporal.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  the  law  of  God  doth  only 
bind  our  consciences  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  penalty, 
but  not  to  obey  the  precept  ?  Certainly,  the  penalty  is 
required  for  disobedience  to  the  precept ;  for  the  tenor 
of  this  law  (as  far  as  I  conceive)  is  not  disjunctive,  as 
many  other  laws  temporal  are ;  in  not  observing  the 
former  part  of  which  laws,  no  man  shall  offend  God's 
law,  so  he  be  willing  and  ready  to  pay  the  mulct,  or  to 
submit  himself  unto  the  sanction.  Thus  it  ofttirnes 
may  fall  out,  but  then  especially,  when  we  are  not  tied 
unto  the  observance  of  the  law  by  any  other  reason  or 
motive  besides  the  mere  will  or  intention  of  the  law 
giver,  which  sometime  may  be  only  to  raise  money  for 
public  use,  or  to  have  a  power  to  keep  men  in  order, 
who  otherwise  would  offend  by  too  much  use  of  law 
ful  liberty.  But  this  particular  law  concerning  fasting, 
or  abstinence  from  flesh,  doth  not  bind  men  only  ex 
voluntate  legislator  is,  seel  ex  utilitate  et  ratione  legis. 
The  true  end  or  reason  of  the  law,  though  but  a  tem 
poral,  is  yet  a  public  good,  as  the  maintenance  of 
fishing,  of  shipping,  &c.  Now  though  the  makers  of 
this  law  could  not  bind  men's  consciences  to  observe 
it,  or  make  eating  of  flesh  upon  any  fasting  day  a  sin, 
938 yet  God's  law  doth  bind  men's  consciences  to  observe, 
not  only  the  sanction,  or  latter  part  of  this  law  which 
inflicts  the  mulct,  but  the  former  part  or  precept,  which 
bindeth,  not  only  under  penalty  of  the  mulct,  or  from  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver,  but  in  the  force  or  virtue  of  the 
law  of  nature,  by  which  even  heathen  men  are  bound 
to  tender  the  public  good  and  welfare  of  their  native 
country.  But  though  God's  law  doth  bind  us  to  the 
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observance  of  this  precept,  or  former  part  of  this 
human  law,  yet  doth  it  not  tie  us  so  strictly  to  ob 
servance  of  the  precept,  as  it  doth  to  observance  of 
the  sanction  ;  much  less  doth  it  tie  us  so  strictly  to 
the  observance  of  the  precept,  as  we  are  tied  to  every 
particular  branch  of  God's  precepts.  God's  negative 
precepts  obligant  semper  et  ad  semper,  they  always 
bind,  and  they  bind  us  to  all  times,  that  is,  their  bond 
is  universal.  No  man  at  any  time  can  do  that  which 
God's  law  forbids,  but  doth  thereby  necessarily  sin. 
The  bond  of  this  and  like  human  laws  is  not  uni 
versal  but  indefinite,  or  ut  plurimum.  Though  many 
men  often  sin  against  God's  law,  by  neglect  or  non- 
observance  of  this  human  law,  yet  may  we  not  say 
that  every  man  doth  sin,  or  that  any  man  doth  sin  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  moment,  wherein  he  doth  not 
observe  this  human  law.  And  it  would  be  a  hard 
saying,  to  avouch  that  it  were  a  sin  to  desire  the 
meats  forbidden  upon  the  days  wherein  they  are  for 
bidden,  or  to  wish  the  law  might  at  least  be  miti 
gated  ;  yet  thus  to  wish  or  desire  would  be  a  sin,  if 
human  laws  did  so  bind  the  conscience,  or  if  their 
prohibitions  or  negative  precepts  were  as  universal,  in 
respect  of  all  times,  persons,  or  occasions,  as  God's 
negative  precepts  are,  albeit  the  punishment  for  not 
observing  human  laws  were  infinitely  less.  A  liberty 
of  dispensation  this  law  itself  in  certain  cases  express- 
eth,  and  otherwise  than  by  dispensation  or  license  had, 
no  man  is  free  from  the  temporal  punishment  by  the 
law  inflicted ;  yet  from  guilt  of  sin,  or  transgression 
of  God's  law,  many  men  are  free,  which  sometime  do 
that  which  this  law  forbids,  albeit  so  they  do  without 
dispensation.  In  this  and  other  human  laws,  intended 
only  for  the  temporal  public  good,  every  private  man 
carries  a  court  of  conscience1  or  chancery  in  his  breast, 
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which,  upon  occasions  known  to  God  and  himself  to  be 
sincere,  and  riot  pretended,  may  moderate  the  rigour  of 
the  precept,  though  it  cannot  free  them  from  the  mulct 
or  penalty  which  higher  powers  (whom  he  may  not 
resist)  may  at  their  pleasure  put  in  execution.  Even 
lawmakers  themselves  are  subject  to  that  fundamental 
law  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  unto, 
And  upon  our  charitable  construction  of  their  inten 
tions,  not  to  transgress  this  fundamental  law  of  God, 
in  making  particular  laws  for  others,  their  inferiors 
may  presume  of  a  dispensation  tacitly  included  in  the 
law  itself,  in  some  cases,  wherein  the  license,  or  legal 
dispensation  of  the  magistrate,  cannot  without  hurt  or 
inconvenience  be  had. 

$.  12.  Other  laws  there  be,  enacted  by  men,  which 
more  immediately  concern  the  good  of  the  church,  the 
advancement  of  Christianity,  or  the  public  service  of 
God ;  and  in  transgressing  these  laws  we  sin  more 
grievously  than  in  transgressing  human  laws,  which 
merely  concern  the  temporal  good ;  and  sin  more 
grievously  we  may  by  transgressing  some  laws  of  this 
rank  than  others.  There  is  a  law  enacted  against  rash 
or  profane  swearing;  the  law  or  negative  precept  is  not 
merely  human,  for  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  divine 
moral  law :  the  sanction  or  penalty  is  human,  yet  riot 
so  merely  human  as  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  former 
law.  For  the  penalty,  though  it  were  a  great  deal 
more  grievous,  were  rather  a  revival  of  the  judicial 
939 law  of  God,  than  a  mere  human  sanction.  Though 
the  measure  of  punishment,  inflicted  by  the  judicial 
law  of  God,  were  altered  or  abrogated  at  the  trans 
lation  of  the  priesthood,  yet  is  not  the  punishment 
itself  altogether  abrogated.  Some  temporal  punish 
ment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  known  trans 
gressors  of  any  moral  precept  of  God,  or  branch  of 
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the  Ten  Commandments  ;  there  may  be  commutatio 
pcente,  but  no  total  remission  of  the  temporal  punish 
ment  inflicted  by  the  law  of  Moses  upon  transgressors 
of  the  moral  law.  Those  branches  of  the  judicial 
law  of  God,  which  concern  the  punishment  for  trans 
gressing  of  God's  moral  law,  are  dead,  quoad  tantum, 
not  quoad  totum.  And  therefore  Christian  magistrates 
have  not  such  power  to  dispense  with  the  penalty,  by 
this  law  enacted,  upon  rash  or  profane  swearers,  as 
they  have  in  other  laws,  which  in  respect  of  their  end 
or  subject  are  but  temporal.  The  party  offending  is 
more  strictly  bound  to  observe  this  sanction,  and  to 
submit  himself  unto  the  penalty,  than  he  is  in  most 
other  cases ;  bound  he  is  to  pay  the  mulct,  although  it 
be  not  demanded,  or  at  least  to  bestow  as  much  upon 
the  poor ;  or  to  inflict  some  punishment  upon  himself, 
that  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  penalty  which  the  law 
requires. 

$.  13.  Other  human  laws  there  be,  which  command 
set  performances  of  duties  expressly  required  by  the 
law  of  God  in  the  general,  or  indefinitely,  arid  bind 
men  by  temporal  mulcts  or  penalties,  or  by  censures 
ecclesiastic,  to  certain  and  definite  times  of  perform 
ance.  Thus  God's  law  enjoins  us  to  pray  continually, 
not  only  in  private,  but  to  meet  together  (at  least  at 
certain  times)  for  presenting  our  joint  prayers  unto 
God.  Now  seeing  the  canons  of  the  church  bind  all 
without  exception  to  frequent  public  prayers,  twice  at 
least  upon  the  Lord's  day,  and  upon  other  festivals, 
and  once  upon  other  days  in  the  week,  the  trans 
gression  of  this  law  or  canon,  or  any  branch  of  it, 
doth  argue  an  higher  degree  of  transgressing  God's 
laws,  than  the  transgression  of  any  laws  merely  tem 
poral  can  do :  and  the  reason  is,  because  we  are  bound 
in  more  respects  to  observe  these  laws  and  canons, 
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than  we  are  to  observe  laws  merely  temporal.  First, 
we  are  not  bound  only  ex  voluntate  legislatorum,  out 
of  the  mere  will  of  these  lawmakers,  albeit  their  will 
or  power  doth  bind  as  much  as  the  will  of  any  law 
givers  in  causes  merely  temporal.  And  he  that  doth 
not  perform  obedience  unto  the  canons  of  the  church 
representative,  concerning  matters  indifferent,  doth  as 
evidently  transgress  this  precept  in  my  text,  and  the 
like,  as  he  that  disobeys  any  temporal  magistrate  or 
lawgiver,  though  supreme.  But  besides  the  trans 
gression  of  this  divine  precept,  which  concerns  all 
sorts  of  powers,  whether  merely  temporal,  merely 
ecclesiastic  or  mixed,  whosoever  transgresseth  the 
canons  mentioned,  doth  likewise  transgress  those 
branches  of  God's  law  which  enjoin  obedience  in 
special  to  pastors  or  ecclesiastic  governors  ;  as  that — 
Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit 
yourselves :  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they 
that  must  give  account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy, 
and  not  with  grief:  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you*. 
By  disobeying  the  former  canons,  they  likewise  incur 
the  penalty  annexed  to  that  maxim  of  our  Saviour's, 
which  is  more  express  and  more  direct  for  perform 
ance  of  obedience  in  the  case  proposed  unto  spiritual 
governors  or  pastors,  than  any  injunction  in  the  law 
of  God  is  for  obedience  unto  governors  or  supreme 
magistrates  temporal :  He  that  heareth  you,  saith  our 
Saviour  to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  heareth  me ;  and 
he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  meb.  And  this  saying 
940 or  injunction  is  then  most  punctually  and  peremp 
torily  true,  when  the  duties  enjoined  by  spiritual 
governors  are  indefinitely  required  by  the  law  of  God 
in  express  terms  for  their  substance,  and  the  times 
only,  or  the  manner  of  their  performance,  are  enjoined 
a  Heb.  xiii.  17.  b  Luke  x.  16. 
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by  public  governors  with  unanimous  consent,  and  not 
by  way  of  exhortation,  but  under  form  of  law  or  canon. 
Of  this  rank  are  those  canons  which  enjoin  men  to 
stand  up  at  the  public  profession  of  the  articles  of  our 
faith,  to  kneel  whilst  the  minister  prayeth,  or  exhibiteth 
the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  unto  them. 
Now  albeit  our  church  do  not  command  men  to  observe 
these  canons  as  the  Romish  church  doth,  under  pain  of 
mortal  sin,  of  forfeiture  of  grace,  (punishments  which 
none  but  God  hath  power  to  inflict,)  yet  the  law  of 
God  doth  bind  our  consciences  to  observe  these  canons 
or  ecclesiastic  constitutions  concerning  set  time  of 
prayer,  and  the  mariner  of  setting  forth  God's  ser 
vices,  more  than  it  doth  our  souls  and  consciences  to 
any  laws  whose  matter  or  subject  is  merely  temporal. 
None  of  these  canons  do  bind  only  ex  voluntate  legis- 
latoris,  sed  ex  utilitate  canonum,  out  of  the  lawmakers' 
will,  but  in  respect  of  the  public  good :  for  the  life 
and  welfare,  as  well  of  church  as  of  commonweal, 
depend  next  under  God  upon  the  frequent  and  fer 
vent  prayer  of  the  church.  And  to  neglect  such  laws 
or  canons  (though  made  by  men)  as  enjoin  us  to  fre 
quent  and  decent  performances  of  such  duties,  is  to 
transgress  all  those  branches  of  God's  law,  which  com 
mands  us  to  seek  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church 
and  commonweal,  wherein  the  safety  of  the  king  and 
state  under  whom  we  live,  and  (which  is  above  all) 
the  advancement  of  God's  glory  is  concerned.  Neither 
are  these  canons,  unto  which  obedience  (upon  all  these 
and  many  other  respects)  is  due,  in  regard  of  their  end 
and  subject,  ratified  only  by  the  body  or  company  of 
the  clergy,  albeit  even  so  ratified  only,  their  trans 
gression  were  more  dangerous  than  the  transgression 
of  laws  merely  civil:  but  ratified  these  canons  are  by 
the  supreme  majesty  of  this  kingdom,  by  the  royal 
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assent  of  kings  and  queens  in  their  high  courts  of 
parliament;  and  so  ratified,  not  indefinitely  only,  or  in 
the  general,  but  in  special  or  particular.  For,  first,  the 
high  court  of  parliament  gives  authority  or  power 
coercive  unto  the  clergy  or  church  representative  to 
make  canons,  so  they  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
prerogative,,  or  to  the  fundamental  laws  or  customs  of 
this  land :  and  such,  questionless,  standing  at  the 
creed,  kneeling  at  the  communion,  or  other  decent 
behaviour  at  divine  service,  or  frequenting  of  divine 
service  upon  other  days  besides  the  Lord's  day,  are 
not.  And  besides  this  general  power,  the  communion- 
book,  and  rites,  and  prayers  in  it  expressed,  are  ratified 
in  particular  by  the  same  supreme  power  and  act  of 
parliament. 

941  CHAP.    V. 

Generally,  laws  consist  of  precepts  and  sanctions.  Sanctions 
of  penalties  and  rewards.  Though  the  precept  be  unjust, 
yet  is  a  Christian  bound  to  submit  to  the  penalty  without 
resisting  either  the  lawmaker  or  the  executioner  of  law. 
No  disobedience  to  laws  disjunctive,  if  either  the  precept 
be  performed  or  the  sanction,  i.  e.  the  penalty,  paid.  As 
moral  'virtue,  so  obedience  is  beset  with  two  extremes :  one 
in  excess,  conspicuous  in  the  Romanists'1  doctrine  of  absolute 
obedience:  the  other  in  defect , proper  to  the  novelist,  holding 
that  no  obedience  is  due  to  human  laws,  unless  the  makers 
can  prove  the  particulars  commanded  by  them  to  be  com 
manded  also  by  God.  This  latter  extreme  is  handled  in  the 
next  chapter. 

§.  1.  EVERY  law  generally  consists  of  two  parts — a 
precept  and  a  sanction.  The  precept  again  may  be 
either  negative  or  affirmative ;  that  is,  it  may  either 
forbid  us  to  do  some  things,  or  command  us  to  do 
other  things,  or  doth  forbid  and  command.  The 
sanction  always  includes  the  penalty  annexed  to  the 
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transgression  or  nonperformarice  of  the  precept,  whe 
ther  negative  or  affirmative,  or  the  reward  proposed 
to  the  observance  of  it.  The  penalty  is  sometimes 
expressly  determined  by  the  sanction ;  sometimes  left 
indefinite,  and  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
or  magistrate.  The  precept  in  the  third  command 
ment  is  negative,  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;  the  penalty  inflicted  by 
the  sanction  is  indefinite,^/*  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.  The 
precept  of  the  fifth  commandment  is  affirmative  :  the 
reward  or  sanction  is  expressed,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
In  every  human  law  there  is  always  something  for 
bidden  or  commanded  ;  and  some  penalty  usually  in 
flicted  upon  the  transgressors,  either  in  terms  distinct 
or  indefinite. 

$.  2.  The  rule  is  general,  that  unto  the  penalty  or 
sanction  of  every  human  law  or  ordinance,  passive 
obedience  or  subjection  of  the  outward  man  is  due, 
whether  the  law  be  just  or  unjust :  higher  powers, 
and  higher  powers  ordained  by  God,  are  all  unto  whom 
God  hath  given  authority,  either  to  make  laws,  or  to 
put  laws  made  in  execution  ;  and  to  resist  either  law 
makers,  or  the  executioners  of  laws  made,  though 
unjustly  made  or  unjustly  executed,  is  to  resist  the 
ordinance  of  God.  But  what  it  is  to  resist  higher 
powers,  or  human  ordinances,  will  fall  more  directly 
within  the  second  part  of  my  general  division,  to  wit, 
the  grounds  or  reason  of  this  precept.  This  we  now 
suppose,  that  no  human  law  or  ordinance  can  be  more 
unjust  than  that  injunction  which  Ananias  and  Caia- 
phas,  with  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  council,  did  lay  upon 
the  apostles,  not  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Christ c;  and 
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yet  the  apostles  were  subject  to  the  penalty  or  sanction 
of  this  injunction,  and  that  was  stripes  or  imprison 
ment;  neither  of  which  could  be  more  unjustly  in 
flicted  upon  any  men  on  earth,  than  upon  these  great 
ambassadors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Now  if  our 
consciences  be  bound  by  God's  law  to  yield  subjection 
or  obedience  passive  unto  the  sanction  of  unjust  laws, 
the  same  bond  will  tie  our  consciences  more  strictly  to 
yield  the  like  passive  obedience  unto  sanctions  not  un 
just,  or  just  and  profitable.  All  the  difficulty  is  con- 
942cerning  the  obedience  which  is  due  to  the  precepts  of 
unjust  laws,  or  whether  any  obedience  be  due  to  the 
precepts  or  former  parts  of  human  laws,  indifferent  or 
indefinite,  neither  altogether  unjust  nor  just. 

$.  3.  A  law  or  precept  may  be  two  ways  unjust; 
either  in  respect  of  its  form  or  tenor ;  as  in  case  it 
either  commands  us  to  do  those  things  which  God's 
law  universally  forbids  us  to  do,  or  forbids  those 
things  which  God's  law  universally  commands  us  to 
do.  There  is  no  human  law  can  be  unjust,  unless  it 
enjoin  somewhat  which  contradicts  some  part  or  branch 
of  God's  law.  Every  law  is  so  far  unjust,  as  it  contra 
dicts  the  law  of  God,  or  so  far  as  the  matters  com 
manded  or  forbidden  by  it  are  incompatible  with 
matters  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God.  The  rule 
is  general,  that  all  such  laws  as  enjoin  or  command 
us  to  be  actors  (either  by  consent  or  practice)  in  any 
injustice  by  God's  law  expressly  forbidden,  are  essen 
tially  and  formally  unjust,  and  in  no  case  to  be  obeyed, 
whatsoever  penalty  be  in  the  sanction  inflicted  upon 
the  transgressors  or  disobedient :  for  the  greatest  pe 
nalties  which  human  sanctions  can  inflict  are  but  bodily 
arid  temporal,  whereas  the  penalty  by  God's  law  in 
flicted  upon  all  workers  of  iniquity  (without  respect 
of  any  man's  person,  whether  actor  or  commander) 
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is  spiritual  and  everlasting.  Secondly,  a  law  may  be 
unjust,  not  for  its  form  or  tenor,  or  not  in  respect  of 
any  or  all  particulars  which  it  commands  or  forbids, 
but  unjust  only  for  its  extent,  as,  either  because  it  lays 
too  heavy  a  burden  upon  particular  persons,  or  some 
burden  (though  not  heavy)  upon  some  persons  in 
equity  exempted  from  it ;  and  yet  doth  exact  obe 
dience  of  all  under  more  grievous  penalty  than  the 
grievance  which  the  precept  lays  upon  any :  the  law 
or  precept  for  paying  tribute  unto  kings  or  higher 
powers  is  just,  and  to  be  obeyed,  as  our  apostle,  Rom. 
xiii.  5,  instructs  us,  not  only  for  fear  of  wrath,  or 
greater  penalty  to  ensue,  but  for  conscience  sake ; 
yet  if  the  whole  body  representative  of  a  common 
wealth  or  kingdom  should  by  law  lay  a  far  heavier 
tax  upon  their  inferiors  than  they  are  able  to  bear, 
this  law  were  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God,  which  denounce  woes  to  such  as  lay  heavy  bur 
dens  upon  others'  shoulders  ;  and  expressly  forbids 
even  kings,  and  highest  powers  on  earth,  under  any 
pretence  of  law  or  custom,  to  oppress  the  poor,  the 
widow,  or  the  fatherless.  Yet  inasmuch  as  the  ex 
press  personal  consent  of  the  oppressed  is  not  required 
or  included  in  the  making  of  this  law,  how  peremptory 
soever  it  be,  or  how  unjust  soever  in  respect  of  the 
lawmakers  or  executioners,  it  compels  the  oppressed 
only  to  suffer  wrong,  not  to  be  actors  in  wrong  or 
oppression.  Now  with  patience  to  suffer  wrong,  or 
to  be  oppressed  without  resistance  or  opposition  of 
violence,  is  riot  unjust,  it  is  most  commendable,  arid 
the  proper  fruit  of  subjection  or  obedience,  and  hath  a 
reward  promised  by  the  sanction  of  those  divine  laws 
which  forbid  the  doing  of  wrongs  or  violence,  and 
enjoin  patient  suffering  of  them  :  so  that  albeit  the 
law  be  unjust,  yet  the  obedience  to  it  is  riot  unjust. 
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The  case  of  obedience  unto  the  precepts  of  such  laws 
is  the  very  same  it  was  of  obedience  unto  the  sanction 
of  laws  formally  unjust :  for  no  obedience  is  in  either 
case  required  besides  obedience  passive,  or  subjection 
of  the  outward  man  with  his  appurtenances.  He  that 
is  bound  to  this  obedience,  is  not  bound  to  acknowledge 
either  the  precept  of  the  one  law  or  the  sanction  of  the 
other  to  be  just. 

$.  4.  Sometimes  again  the  precept  or  former  part  of 
the  law  may  be  just  arid  moderate  in  respect  of  most 
94^3  parties  whom  it  concerns,  and  yet  be  unjust  in  respect 
of  some  particulars  unto  whom  the  execution  of  it  is 
extended  contrary  to  the  rule  of  common  equity.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  parties  in  respect  of  whom  the 
execution  or  extent  of  the  law  (otherwise  moderate)  is 
unjust,  shall  sin  more  in  obeying  the  precept  when  they 
may  avoid  it,  or  in  not  obeying  it  in  those  things  which 
it  hath  no  authority  to  command  them.  This  question 
is  impossible  universally  to  be  determined,  or  otherwise 
to  be  determined  in  particular  cases  than  by  due  cal 
culation  and  balancing  of  present  circumstances  or 
occurrences.  Sometimes  a  man  may  do  better  in  obey 
ing  the  precept  which  in  equity  he  is  not  bound  to 
obey,  and  sometimes  again  he  may  do  better  in  not 
obeying  it  than  in  obeying  it :  as,  for  instance,  we 
will  in  charity  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  just  and 
moderate  law  by  which  that  tribute  money  whereof 
we  read  Matt.  xvii.  24.  was  demanded,  and  that  they 
did  ill  for  the  most  part  that  denied  it,  or  were  unwil 
ling  to  pay  it.  Yet  to  demand  this  tribute  money  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  was  not  comprehended  in  the 
law,  was  unjust.  He  might  with  a  less  miracle  have 
avoided  the  penalty  by  the  sanction  inflicted  upon 
such  as  refused  to  pay,  than  he  did  perform  the  pre 
cept.  Was  it  therefore  unlawful  for  him  willingly  to 
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pay  that  which  was  unlawfully  demanded  of  him  ? 
No;  his  practice  proves  the  contrary,  yet  is  not  his 
practice  in  this  particular  case  always  to  be  drawn 
into  example.  His  example  is  then  only  followed  by 
us,  when  our  imitation  of  it  is  regulated  by  the  rule 
which  there  he  gives.  Now  his  rule  is,  that  in  this 
and  like  cases,  we  be  willing  to  do  those  things  which 
otherwise  we  would  not,  or  are  not  bound  to  do,  rather 
than  to  give  offence  or  scandal. 

§.  5.  Sometimes  again,  the  tenor  of  the  whole  law, 
as  it  consists  of  precept  and  sanction,  may  be  disjunc 
tive,  and  then  no  disobedience  is  committed  either 
against  God's  law  or  man's  law,  although  the  precept 
be  not  obeyed.  It  is  sufficient  if  either  part  be  ob 
served,  if  either  that  be  done  which  the  law  in  the 
first  part  requires,  or  that  being  not  done,  if  the  mulct 
or  penalty  be  paid.  This  disjunctive  tenor  of  human 
laws  is  then  usual,  when  the  end  of  the  law  may  be 
attained  by  variety  of  means  alike  equivalent  in  re 
spect  of  the  common  good  ;  or  when  the  universal 
observance  of  the  precept  would  be  less,  or  not  more 
beneficial,  than  the  indefinite  or  frequent  observance 
of  it.  Many  laws  or  orders  there  be,  as  well  public 
as  private,  which  enjoin  men  of  quality  or  means  to 
undergo  annual  offices,  or  in  case  they  refuse  to  under 
go  them,  to  be  fined  as  the  sanction  of  the  law  en- 
joineth,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  Many 
have  refused  to  bear  such  offices  without  any  disobe 
dience  to  the  law  or  order,  so  they  were  willing  to 
pay  the  fine.  And  the  reason  why  the  refusing  to  do 
that  which  the  law  in  the  first  place  requires  is  no 
sin,  no  disobedience  unto  God's  law,  is,  because  the 
form  or  tenor  of  the  law  is  disjunctive.  And  as  we 
say  that  a  disjunctive  proposition  is  always  true,  if 
either  part  be  true,  so  those  laws  whose  form  or 
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tenor  is  disjunctive  are  always  truly  obeyed,  if  either 
part,  precept  or  sanction,  be  obeyed.     And  in  the  case 
concerning   annual   offices,  some  men  do  better  obey 
the  law  by  obeying  the   sanction  only,  than  if  they 
had    obeyed    the    precept,    seeing    more    benefit    may 
redound   to    the    public    society  out  of   their    purses, 
than  could  have  been  expected  out  of  their  brains  or 
breasts  :    solus  populi  suprema  lex  est :   the   safety 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  society  and  community  is 
the  chief  or  supreme  law.     In  some  societies,  wherein 
the  choice  of  officers  is  not  so  great,  men  of  condition 
or  quality  are  bound  by  oath  to  undertake  such  offices 
they  shall   be  designed   unto   by  lawful  election: 
and  in   this  case  obedience  is  due  unto  the   precept. 
No  man  can  lawfully  accept  the  penalty  of  the  sanc 
tion,  for  that  is  perjury ;  a  penalty  in  many  societies 
either  too  often   inflicted   by   the  lawgivers,  or  more 
than  too  often  incurred  by  such  as  are  tied  by  oath  to 
observance  of  the  laws  or  statutes.     It  is  a  weak  arid 
broken  reed,  whereupon   some   men,  otherwise   acute 
and  conscionable,  have  sought  to  stay  the  conscience : 
ubi  pcena  est,  perjurium  non  est.    Where  there  is  a 
mulct  or  penalty  inflicted,  there  is  no  perjury,  unless 
in  such  as  do  not  exact  the  mulct.     If  this  rule  were 
universally  true,  then  breach  of  an  assertory  or  pro 
missory  oath  should  be  no  perjury.     The  former  rule 
being  inverted  is  a  great  deal  more  true  :  in  all  laws 
unto  whose  observance  men  are  bound  by  oath,  perju 
rium  est  ubi  pcena  non  est,  by  transgressing  the  par 
ticular  laws  which  have  no  particular  mulct  or  penalty 
inflicted,  the  penalty  which  men  incur  is  perjury.    The 
former  rule  is  then  only  true  when  the  precept  and 
sanction  of  the  law  are  disjunctive:  as  when  one  swears 
or  vows  to  observe  the  laws  or  statutes  of  a  society,  or 
else  to  undergo  the  temporal  mulct  or  penalty  by  the 
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sanction  inflicted.  It  is  not  the  penalty  inflicted  in 
the  sanction,  but  the  disjunctive  tenor  of  the  law  to 
which  he  swears,  which  exempts  such  from  perjury 
as  transgress  the  precept :  and  it  is  the  matter  or 
subject,  or  the  condition  of  the  things  to  which  men 
swear,  which  makes  the  form  or  tenor  of  the  law  to 
be  disjunctive.  For  though  the  statutes  of  most  col 
legiate  societies,  to  whose  observance  students  usually 
are  sworn,  prescribe  more  than  ordinary  integrity  of 
life  and  conversation,  and  diligence  more  than  ordinary 
for  proficiency  in  good  learning,  yet  no  wise  or  mode 
rate  lawgiver  ties  men  precisely  to  the  observance  of 
such  precepts,  seeing  it  is  not  in  men's  power  to  ob 
serve  them.  To  what  then  are  they  precisely  sworn? 
either  to  observe  such  precepts,  or  to  undergo  the 
penalties  inflicted  for  particular  transgressions,  or  neg 
lects  of  them.  But  unto  other  precepts,  which  neither 
concern  integrity  of  life  nor  proficiency  in  learning, 
a  man  may  swear  directly  and  precisely,  and  every 
transgression  of  such  precepts,  as  men  have  no  temp 
tations  not  to  observe,  is  a  breach  of  oath,  and  oft- 
times  hath  no  other  penalty  inflicted  besides  perjury  ; 
which  being  inflicted  by  human  laws,  how  far  it  binds 
the  conscience  I  leave  it  to  the  schools,  or  unto  other 
collegiate  societies  whom  it  most  concerns,  to  deter 
mine.  Thus  much  of  obedience  unto  human  laws  in 
general. 

§.  6.  Now  as  all  other  moral  virtues,  so  obedience 
to  human  laws,  (which  is  the  mother  of  virtues  moral 
and  politic,  or  nurse  of  virtues  spiritual,)  is  beset  and 
opposed  with  two  extremes ;  the  one  consisting  in 
excess,  the  other  in  defect,  proper  to  the  sect  of  the 
novelist  or  nonconforrnitan.  To  begin  with  the  excess, 
which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Ro 
mish  church  :  that  church  requires  absolute  obedience, 
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not  to  the  sanction  only,  but  to  the  precept  of  all  laws 
which  are  made  by  the  church  representative  or  vir 
tual  ;  that  is,  by  a  council  confirmed  by  the  pope,  or 
by  the  pope  alone  speaking  e  cathedra.  This  obe 
dience  is  termed  absolute  two  ways  :  first,  in  respect 
of  its  extent;  and  by  that  church  it  is  extended,  as 
well  to  matters  of  faith  or  mariners,  as  unto  particular 
matters  of  fact ;  secondly,  it  is  termed  absolute,  as  it 
is  opposed  to  obedience  conditional.  For  that  church 
requireth  that  our  obedience  in  matters  of  faith  or 
fact  should  be  illimited,  without  any  reservation  or 
condition,  either  precedent  or  subsequent ;  we  may  not 
945  question  whether  that  which  the  church  commands  be 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  but  must  absolutely  believe 
it  to  be  commanded  by  God.  Every  article  of  the 
Trent  council,  if  the  authority  of  that  church  be  in 
fallibly  true,  is  a  point  of  faith,  and  every  Christian 
subject  to  that  church  is  bound  (some  by  oath)  to 
believe  it  so  to  be.  That  church's  interpretation  of 
these  words  of  Christ,  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  of  these,  Peter, 
Feed  my  sheep,  bequeaths  all  that  authority  unto 
the  pope  or  church  virtual,  which  Christ  himself  had 
or  could  have  over  the  church  militant,  were  he  now 
visibly  resident  in  it.  To  obey  the  pope  in  all  things, 
is  to  obey  Christ  in  all  things  ;  to  disobey  his  cathe 
dral  constitutions  in  any  thing,  is  to  disobey  Christ  in 
the  same  particular :  the  necessary  consequent  of  this 
belief  or  obedience,  is  not  a  transgression  only  of 
God's  whole  law,  but  an  utter  inversion  of  it.  For  by 
this  illimited  power  the  pope  may  turn  all  God's  nega 
tive  precepts  into  affirmative,  and  all  his  affirmative 
precepts  into  negatives :  and  this  is  all  that  the  devil 
himself  could  desire,  if  he  could  by  simony  or  other 
indirect  means  obtain  solemn  personal  admission  into 
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St.  Peter's  chair  to  govern  God's  church.  For  all  that 
Satan  ever  sought  for,  was  to  deface  God's  image  in 
our  souls,  and  to  instamp  them  with  his  own ;  to  make 
us  to  do  only  that  which  he  would  have  us  to  do,  and 
to  do  that  which  God  hath  forbidden  us  to  do,  or  not 
to  do  that  which  God  commands  us  to  do.  Yet  all 
this  the  pope  may  do,  if  such  absolute  obedience  as  is 
demanded  were  due  unto  him,  and  all  this  he  may  do 
in  as  vile  a  manner  as  the  devil  could  desire  to  do  it. 
But  hath  the  pope  done  so,  or  is  it  likely  that  he  will 
do  so,  if  such  absolute  obedience  as  he  demands  were 
once  yielded  unto  him  ?  To  this  we  must  answer  by 
degrees :  first,  the  Jesuits  confess,  that  if  the  pope  in 
his  cathedral  constitutions  may  err,  then  the  whole 
church  may  err,  yea  are  bound  to  err  with  him.  Now 
that  the  pope  hath  erred  as  grossly  and  perniciously  in 
many  points  of  greatest  consequence,  as  the  devil  him 
self  could  desire  he  should  err  in  any,  we  shall  easily 
prove  by  these  instances  following,  of  his  inverting 
God's  principal  laws. 

§.  7.  The  first  arid  fundamental  law  of  God  is  this, 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me.  But  he  that 
believes  the  pope  cannot  err  in  any  decree,  doth  make 
the  pope  a  god,  a  greater  god  than  any  heathen  did 
conceive  the  greatest  god  whom  they  worshipped  to 
be.  The  heathen  transformed  the  glory  of  the  im 
mortal  God  into  the  similitude  of  man  or  earthly 
creatures ;  the  Romanist  transforms  a  mortal  mnn, 
yea  monsters  of  mankind,  (such  some  of  their  popes 
by  their  own  confession  have  been,)  into  the  simili 
tude  of  the  only  wise  God.  As  they  make  the  pope  ;i 
greater  god  for  wisdom  and  infallibility  than  the  hea 
thens  conceived  Jupiter  or  any  other  god  to  be,  so  they 
give  him  a  greater  power  of  making  saints  or  lesser 
gods  than  the  heathens  acknowledged  any,  either  in 
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Jupiter,  or  in  the  whole  society  of  gods  whom  they  wor 
shipped.  For  every  one  whom  the  pope  shall  canonize 
for  a  saint,  the  whole  Christian  world  is  bound  to  be 
lieve  that  he  is  a  saint,  and  so  to  worship  him.  Arid 
this  is  to  make  his  authority  over  Christ's  church 
greater  than  God's  own  authority  is ;  for  that  author 
ity  is  always  greater  which  is  to  be  equally  or  more 
obeyed,  upon  less  evidence  of  reason,  than  other  au 
thority  is  with  which  it  is  compared.  Such  as  God 
commends  unto  us  for  true  saints,  we  so  acknowledge, 
as  being  assured  that  God  doth  commend  none  unto 
us  for  such,  but  them  whose  hearts  he  knows,  as 
knowing  all  things.  Yet  to  worship  saints  deceased, 
946  God  himself  by  his  prophets  or  apostles  did  never 
command  us.  But  the  pope  commends  them  to  the 
church  militant  for  saints,  and  commands  all  Chris 
tian  people  to  worship  them  as  saints,  whose  hearts 
he  knows  not,  whose  faces  he  never  saw,  much  less 
was  acquainted  either  with  their  manner  of  lives  or 
conversations,  the  manner  of  whose  death  he  knows 
not  but  by  hearsay :  and,  which  is  of  all  others  the 
strangest  doctrine,  he  may  authorize  one  man's  testi 
mony  of  other  men's  death  to  be  infallible,  and  of 
authentic  credit  more  than  ordinary. 

§.  8.  Again,  God  in  his  second  commandment  forbids 
us  to  worship  any  graven  image,  or  the  similitude  of 
any  thing  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath,  protesting  his  special  jealousy  in  this  part  of 
his  service,  thereby  to  make  us  more  wary  and  cau- 
telous  of  all  suspicious  behaviour  or  occasions  of 
idolatry,  than  a  woman  suspected  by  her  husband 
ought  to  be  of  her  carriage,  or  for  avoiding  fami 
liarity  with  suspicious  men.  This  negative  precept 
of  God,  thus  fenced  with  that  terrible  sanction  of 
visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
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unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  the  pope  hath 
turned  it  into  an  affirmative,  commanding  all  under 
pain  of  curse  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  images, 
not  only  of  true  saints,  but  of  such  as  he  shall  make 
saints,  or  decree  so  to  be  worshipped.  Arid  what 
could  hell  in  the  height  of  her  vast  desires  wish  more 
than  this?  Now  albeit  the  heathen  did  adore  some 
men  deceased,  which  were  as  bad  conditioned  whilst 
they  lived  as  any  of  those  were  whom  the  pope  after 
death  hath  declared  to  be  saints,  yet  this  idolatry 
could  riot  be  half  so  gross  in  the  heathen  as  it  is 
in  the  modern  Romanist,  because  the  heathens  did 
not  bind  men  to  believe  that  their  decrees  concerning 
such  practices  were  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  true 
God,  whom  they  knew  not,  whereas  the  Romanist 
believes  that  his  worshipping  the  images  of  saints 
is  allowed  of  by  authority  of  God  himself  incarnate, 
and  bequeathed  unto  Peter  and  his  successors  in  these 
words,  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  church.  And  this  is  the  foulest  aspersion 
that  Satan  could  desire  to  be  cast  upon  God's  law ; 
the  foulest  despite  that  he  could  conceive  against  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  make  men  believe  that  his  service 
and  the  liturgy  of  hell,  so  strictly  forbidden  by  Moses' 
law,  should  be  authorized  by  the  gospel,  by  the  mouth 
of  God  incarnate.  This  is  a  sin,  of  which  the  worst  of 
the  heathen  were  not  capable. 

§.  9-  If  we  descend  unto  the  second  table,  the  first 
and  chief  precept  of  it  is  that  affirmative,  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  and  this  precept  is  ratified 
with  that  sanction  of  comfort,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
thee,  that  is,  it  hath  respectively  the  promise  of  this 
life,  and  of  the  life  to  come.  Yet  this  affirmative 
precept  the  pope  or  church  of  Rome  hath  turned  into 
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a  negative,  as  opposite  to  it  as  the  wit  of  hell  could 
desire  or  wish  :  exempting  not  children  only  from  the 
bond  of  obedience  to  their  natural  parents,  but  subjects 
from  the  tie  and  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  king  and 
country,  whom  all,  as  well  parents  as  children,  are 
by  this  precept  bound  to  honour,  the  one  as  their 
supreme  father,  the  other  as  their  supreme  mother 
under  heaven.  Nor  doth  he  exempt  subjects  only 
from  relieving  or  aiding  their  sovereign  father  or 
sovereign  mother,  after  such  a  manner  as  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  did,  by  their  unwritten  traditions  free 
such  as  would  sacrifice  unto  their  corban,  from  this 
duty  of  relieving  or  being  any  way  beneficial  unto 
the  parents  of  their  bodies,  but  binds  them  withal  to 
account  disobedience  unto  king  and  country  to  be 
947  a  part  of  God's  service,  if  he  who  is  their  spiritual 
father  have  condemned  them  of  heresy,  or  of  rebellion 
against  the  church  :  in  these  cases  to  work  the  ruin 
or  dishonour  of  king  or  country  is  to  honour  God. 
And  what  greater  despite  could  Satan  wish  to  be  done 
to  God  by  sinful  men  than  this,  to  turn  the  point  of 
his  own  sword  upon  him,  and  to  establish  murder 
of  kings  and  desolation  of  our  native  country,  (of  both 
which  he  is  the  father  and  author,)  by  this  divine  pre 
cept  of  obedience  unto  them  ?  That  this  precept  doth 
especially  concern  that  honour  which  is  due  to  magis 
trates,  or  superior  powers,  the  Romanists  themselves 
do  not  deny ;  but  they,  taking  it  as  granted  that  the 
pope  is  the  supreme  power  or  magistrate  on  earth, 
think  no  other  parents,  whether  natural  or  civil,  can 
be  unjustly  dishonoured  by  any  practice  that  shall 
tend  to  the  honour  of  their  holy  father  the  pope. 

§.  10.  God  in  the  third  commandment  forbids  us  to 
take  his  name  in  vain;  and  in  the  ninth,  to  bear  false 
witness  against  our  neighbour :  the  highest  branch  of 
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any  disobedience  that  can  be  attempted  against  either 
commandment  is  blasphemy  or  perjury.  Now  the  very 
dregs  of  both  these  sins,  the  pope,  by  this  illimited 
power,  hath  established,  and  made  current  for  the 
water  of  life.  For  to  doubt  whether  breach  of  oath 
or  recalling  of  vows  solemnly  made  be  any  sin,  if  it 
shall  please  the  pope  to  dispense  with  either,  or  to 
exact  a  contrary  vow  or  oath,  is  a  point  of  heresy. 
To  swear  one  thing  and  mean  another,  so  it  may 
tend  to  the  church's  good,  is  no  sin :  for  a  man  so 
lemnly  betrothed  unto  a  woman  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  the  congregation,  so  he  proceed  no  further,  to 
recall  or  retract  his  faith  plight,  so  he  will  vow  a 
monastical  or  single  life,  and  enter  into  a  religious 
order,  is  so  far  from  being  a  sin,  that  it  is  a  point 
of  perfection,  at  least  an  approach  or  way  unto  it. 
Now  to  make  the  true  God  to  be  the  author  and 
approver  of  all  these  practices  against  his  own  ordi 
nances,  to  believe  or  teach  that  all  the  canons,  inter 
pretations,  or  injunctions  of  popes  for  authorizing, 
abetting,  or  countenancing  these  or  the  like  practices, 
are  the  immediate  dictates  and  oracles  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  the  greatest  blasphemy  that  in  point  of 
doctrine  can  be  committed  or  conceived  against  him ; 
a  sin  whereof  the  Jew  or  heathen  (how  wicked  soever 
they  otherwise  be)  are  guiltless,  and  altogether  un- 
capable. 

f.  11.  So  then  the  heathens  were  all  idolaters ; 
many  of  them  (not  all)  were  disobedient  to  father 
and  mother,  many  of  them  truce  breakers,  some  per 
jured,  others  murderers ;  but  they  did  not  make  mur 
der,  perjury,  or  disobedience  to  father  and  mother, 
treason  against  their  kin^  and  native  country,  acts 
of  piety  and  religion ;  they  did  not,  they  could  not, 
poison  the  fountain  of  living  waters  (which  were  not 
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open  to  them)  with  the  doctrine  of  devils.  This  is 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  catholic,  or  to  the  Romish 
religion.  The  Jew  indeed  did  corrupt  the  doctrine  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  unwritten  traditions,  which 
he  did  obtrude  upon  the  people,  not  as  human  tra 
ditions,  authorized  by  the  synagogue  only,  but  by 
authority  derived  from  God  :  yet  if  we  compare  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews  at  or  before  our  Saviour's  time, 
with  the  traditions  of  the  modern  Romish  church,  the 
one  is  signanter,  expressed  by  our  Saviour  with  this 
title  of  traditions  of  men,  the  other  emphatically  in- 
styled  by  his  apostle  the  doctrine  of  devils.  Besides 
this  odds  in  the  doctrines  themselves,  the  Romish 
church  poisoneth  not  the  Old  Testament  only,  but  the 
fountain  of  life  and  salvation,  (which  hath  been  shut 
up  from  the  Jew,  but  open  to  us  Christians  in  the 
948  gospel,)  with  these  doctrines  of  devils.  The  impieties 
and  practices  of  the  Jew,  of  the  Mahometan,  or  hea 
then,  are  plain  and  open  ;  their  doctrines  are  full  of 
iniquity,  yet  mysteries  of  iniquities  they  cannot  be. 
This  is  the  peculiar  character  of  Romish  religion, 
whose  doctrine  could  not  be  so  deadly  or  devilish, 
unless  it  did  thus  closely  wrap  arid  entwine  itself  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  so  cunningly  mingle 
Christ's  commandments  arid  the  pope's  command 
ments,  that  none  without  the  spirit  of  judgment 
and  discretion  can  easily  discern  the  one  from  the 
other. 

§.12.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  mystery  of  iniquity,  ye 
cannot  expect  the  full  explication  or  unfolding  of  it, 
specially  in  this  scantling  of  time ;  it  shall  therefore 
suffice  thus  far  to  have  taken  a  general  survey  of  root 
and  branch.  The  root  is  this  pretended  infallibility 
of  the  present  Romish  church  ;  the  branches  are  the 
impious  practices  which  have  issued  and  yet  may  issue 
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out  of  this  poisonous  persuasion.  If  we  speak  of  times 
past,  the  practices  which  this  mispersuasion  hath  bred, 
have  been  (within  these  six  hundred  years  last  past) 
so  many  and  so  devilish  within  Europe,  that  no  Jesuit, 
though  we  allot  him  the  whole  world  for  his  stage,  and 
the  whole  succession  of  time  from  Adam  to  pope  Hil- 
debrand  for  his  scene,  shall  ever  be  able  to  match  or 
parallel  them.  In  respect  of  what  hereafter  may  be, 
if  the  Jesuit,  (as  he  is  cunning  in  contrivance,  or  ima 
ginations  of  possibility,)  yet  let  the  cunningest  Jesuit 
in  the  world  set  his  imagination  a  working  to  con 
trive  or  frame  an  impious  religion,  as  impious  as  he 
can  conceive,  if  it  might  be  out  of  the  dregs  of  heathen 
ism,  Judaism,  and  Mahometan  ism  put  together,  always 
provided  that  this  absolute  infallibility  of  any  visible 
company  of  men  be  no  ingredient  in  the  mixture,  and 
he  shall  easily  find  that  all  the  heresies  or  false  doc 
trines  in  the  world,  either  formally  extant  or  imagin 
able,  cannot  make  up  that  measure  of  antichristianism 
which  is  contained  in  the  fundamental  article  of  his 
belief,  that  is,  of  the  pope's  absolute  infallibility,  with 
the  consequences  and  superstructures  thereupon.  No 
Jesuit  or  favourer  of  that  doctrine  will  (I  presume) 
deny  the  truth  of  this  consequence.  If  it  be  possible 
for  the  church  to  err  in  points  of  faith  and  mariners, 
or  if  it  hath  erred  or  may  err  in  their  interpretations 
of  the  forecited  commandments,  then  this  doctrine  of 
her  absolute  infallibility,  and  of  absolute  obedience  to 
all  her  doctrines  or  injunctions,  is  so  much  worse  than 
heathenism,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
better  than  any  religion  or  doctrine  which  the  heathens 
knew ;  so  much  worse  than  Judaism  or  Mahomet- 
anism,  as  the  glory  of  the  gospel  is  greater  than  the 
glory  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  conclude ;  the  heathens 
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did  corrupt  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  this  corruption 
the  Jews  added  the  corruption  of  the  law  of  God  by 
unwritten  traditions :  the  Romanist  defiles  not  only 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  the  most  fundamental  precepts  of  the  New,  making 
all  the  promises  which  God  hath  made  unto  his  church 
in  either  Testament,  to  serve  but  as  a  stale  to  bring  in 
the  pope's  transcendent  authority  over  all  Christians. 
Thus  much  of  that  extreme  which  consists  in  excess. 

§.  13.  England,  for  that  blind  and  slavish  obedience 
which  in  respect  of  other  nations  she  did  perform  unto 
the  see  of  Rome,  was  by  Italians  and  other  foreigners 
not  unfitly  termed  the  pope's  ass.  Howbeit,  the  brutish 
ignorance  of  our  forefathers  in  the  mysteries  of  their 
salvation  did  make  that  measure  of  obedience  to  the 
Romish  church  partly  excusable  in  them,  which  in  us 
(to  whom  the  gospel  hath  long  time  shined)  would  be 
949  altogether  damnable.  But  it  would  be  ignorance  more 
than  brutish,  ignorance  so  far  from  excusing  other 
sins,  that  itself  would  be  a  sin  inexcusable,  if  we 
should  hope  or  presume  that  the  Romish  yoke  would 
not  be  made  ten  times  heavier  unto  us  than  it  was 
upon  our  forefathers,  if  God  in  his  just  judgment 
should  strengthen  the  enemies  of  our  peace  to  lay 
it  again  upon  this  island's  neck.  For  the  church  of 
Rome,  since  our  forefathers'  departure  from  her,  hath 
multiplied  her  doctrines  of  devils,  and  mingled  her 
cup  with  such  abominations,  as  would  make  the  taste 
of  it,  to  such  as  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  gospel,  altogether  deadly  ;  and  yet  hope 
there  is  none  that  we  should  riot  be  urged  to  drink 
more  deep  of  it  than  our  forefathers  were,  if  this 
cruel  step-mother  should  once  recover  her  pretended 
title  of  dominion  over  us.  No  choice  would  be  left, 
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but  either  torture  of  conscience  or  torment  of  body ; 
we  must  make  account  to  sit  down  with  loss  either  of 
present  possessions,  or  of  our  hopes  of  inheritance  in 
the  world  to  come.  But  many  of  us  in  the  pride  and 
presumption  of  our  hearts  will  say,  '  Had  we  been  or 
were  we  in  place  of  authority  or  command,  the  neces 
sity  of  this  miserable  choice  had  ere  this  time  been 
removed,  or  should  quickly  be  prevented.'  If  I  should 
here  take  upon  me  so  far  to  apologize  for  higher 
powers  as  not  to  attribute  a  great  part  of  the  misery 
which  hath  lately  befallen  this  land,  and  yet  hangs 
over  it,  unto  their  errors  or  oversight,  I  should  un 
dergo  the  censure  (without  apology  or  appeal)  of  a 
parasite  or  timeserver.  As  I  will  not  therefore  speak 
any  thing  against  higher  powers,  so  neither  will  I  at 
this  time  speak  for  them.  Only  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  God  in  his  providence  doth  never  suffer 
higher  powers  to  be  at  any  gross  default,  of  negli 
gence,  oversight,  or  wilfulness,  but  for  the  like  gross 
defaults  in  those  that  are  subject  and  should  be  obe 
dient  to  them.  If  the  eyes  of  state  be  at  any  time 
weak  or  dim,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  whole  body 
is  either  feeble  or  much  distempered.  The  best  advice 
that  I  can  give  unto  you  is,  that  every  one  of  us,  so  oft 
as  we  shall  though  but  in  heart  or  secret  thought 
repine  or  murmur  at  the  negligence,  oversight,  or 
wilfulness  of  higher  powers,  would  presently  and 
peremptorily  inflict  this  penance  upon  himself,  to 
multiply  his  sorrow  for  his  own  sins  past ;  to  mul 
tiply  his  prayers  and  almsdeeds,  with  all  other  prac 
tices  of  piety,  that  so  we  may  all  at  these  our  public 
meetings  lift  up  pure  hearts  and  hands  unto  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  God  of  all  power  and  wisdom,  that  he 
would  so  enlighten  the  eyes  and  head  of  our  state,  that 
they  may  find  out  the  special  sins  which  have  procured 
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his  wrath  against  this  land,  and  so  inspire  their  hearts 
with  resolution  and  constant  courage  that  they  may 
crush  this  serpent's  brood  wheresoever  it  nestle.  Hear 
us,  O  heavenly  Father,  in  these  and  all  other  our 
prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
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That  inferiors  are  bound  to  obey  laws  of' the  land,  and  canons 
of  the  church,  whether  commanding  such  particulars  as  are 
not  expressly  commanded  in  God's  word,  or  forbidding  such 
particulars  as  are  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  same.  The 
mean  betwixt  the  absolute  obedience  of  the  Romanist,  and 
the  conditional  obedience  of  the  novelist. 

§.  1.  IF  absolute  obedience  (as  opposed  to  condi 
tional)  be  not  due  to  the  church  or  constitutions  eccle 
siastic,  then  the  probability  is  great,  that  only  obe 
dience  conditional  is  due.  And  if  to  ecclesiastic  canons 
or  constitutions,  ratified  by  public  supreme  authority, 
we  owe  no  other  obedience  besides  conditional,  it  may 
seem  to  follow  with  great  probability,  that  we  are  riot 
bound  to  obey  the  makers  or  interpreters  of  them, 
otherwise  than  upon  condition,  that  they  shew  or 
prove  the  particulars  by  their  constitutions  commanded, 
to  be  commanded  likewise  by  the  law  of  God,  which  is 
the  rule,  as  of  faith  towards  God,  so  of  obedience  to 
wards  men  or  laws  human.  Upon  these  and  the  like 
collections  some  (neither  of  great  place  nor  authority 
either  in  church  or  commonweal)  have  malapertly  de 
manded  of  church  governors,  "  What  scriptures  have 
you  for  divers  rites  and  ceremonies  in  your  church  ; 
as,  for  standing  at  the  creed,  for  kneeling  at  the  com 
munion,  for  using  the  sign  of  the  cross  after  baptism?" 
Now  if  we  answer,  as  we  must  needs  answer,  that  we 
have  no  express  command  or  warrant  in  God's  word 
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for  all  or  any  of  these  particulars,  they  forthwith  con 
clude,  that  as  no  man  is  hound  to  pay  money  until  the 
condition  upon  which  he  is  to  pay  it  be  performed, 
and  proof  or  evidence  made  of  its  performance  ;  so  they 
are  not  bound  to  obey  the  church's  constitutions  in 
these  particulars,  but  upon  condition  that  they  which 
demand  obedience  do  shew  their  particular  warrant 
out  of  scripture,  seeing  they  owe  no  absolute  obedi 
ence  saving  only  unto  God's  laws,  and  to  human  laws 
no  obedience  but  conditional.  Yet  if  these  collections 
were  legitimate,  there  should  be  no  distinction  of 
higher  and  lower  powers,  no  difference  between  magis 
trates  and  private  men,  none  between  pastors  and 
sheep.  No  man  should  be  bound  to  obey  another, 
but  all  men  bound,  and  equally  bound,  only  to  obey 
the  express  law  of  God. 

§.  2.  If  any  man  should  presume  to  say  that  the 
whole  church  or  state  representative  hath  no  more 
authority  over  a  private  man  (suppose  a  tinker)  than 
every  private  man,  than  every  tinker  hath  over  them, 
there  is  not  one,  I  am  persuaded,  either  in  this  or  in 
any  other  congregation  within  this  corporation  or 
county,  but  would  disclaim  the  assertion  as  ridiculously 
impious  arid  seditious.  And  yet  for  any  man,  that 
hath  once  granted  the  former  premises,  to  wit,  *  that 
we  are  not  bound  to  obey  the  church  in  standing  at 
the  creed,  &c.,  but  upon  condition  that  she  shew  ex 
press  warrant  for  these  particulars  out  of  scripture  ;'  I 
say,  after  this  once  granted,  to  deny  the  former  con 
clusion,  to  wit,  *  that  church  and  state  have  no  more 
authority  over  private  men,  than  private  men  have 
over  them/  would-be  more  palpably  gross,  than  to  hold 
this  conclusion  positively  and  affirm  atively^as  a  prin 
ciple  of  faith,  or  a  necessary  consequent  of  our  freedom 
or  liberty  of  the  Spirit.  To  do  that  which  the  law  of 
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God  expressly  commands  them  to  do,  kings  and  princes, 
church  and  state,  are  bound  as  strictly,  as  immediately, 
as  meanest  subjects  are.  Whence  if  the  meanest  sub- 
951  ject  could  out  of  God's  law  shew  king,  church,  or  state, 
what  they  ought  to  do  in  particular,  all  of  them  were 
absolutely  bound  to  obey  the  commandment  of  God,  by 
whomsoever,  or  by  what  means  soever,  it  were  mani 
fested  unto  them.  Now  if  inferiors  were  bound  to  obey 
superiors  upon  no  other  terms  than  that  they  shew 
the  particulars  enjoined  to  be  commanded  by  the  law 
of  God,  the  former  conclusion,  '  that  nor  king  nor  state 
nor  church  have  any  more  authority  over  private 
men  than  private  men  have  over  them,'  would  follow 
more  immediately  and  directly  than  any  inconvenience 
or  absurdity  that  can  be  inferred  out  of  this  conclu 
sion  once  granted.  For  kings,  church,  and  state,  are 
always  to  obey  the  word  of  God,  though  manifested 
unto  them  by  private  men ;  but  thus  to  obey  the  word 
of  God  manifested  unto  them  in  particular,  is  to  obey 
it  only,  not  them  that  manifest  it.  Now  if  private 
men  were  not  to  obey  the  church  or  state,  but  upon 
condition  that  they  bring  some  rule  of  scripture  or 
God's  law  for  the  particulars  in  which  they  require 
obedience,  the  case  is  clear,  that,  in  yielding  obedience 
only  upon  these  terms,  they  in  effect  deny  all  obedience 
to  the  church  or  state,  and  yield  it  only  to  the  law  of 
God.  Whereas  the  law  of  God  (out  of  all  question) 
binds  the  conscience  of  private  men  to  perform  some 
more  obedience  unto  magistrates  or  higher  powers 
(whether  civil  or  ecclesiastic)  than  such  magistrates 
owe  to  them,  although  they  were  as  skilful  in  scrip 
ture  or  God's  laws  as  the  higher  powers  are.  There 
is  not  one  scruple  or  quillet,  not  so  much  as  any  colour 
of  reason,  that  can  be  pretended  for  nonconformity  or 
denial  of  obedience  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this 
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church,  but  (if  it  be  well  scanned)  will  conclude  more 
against  the  crown  and  dignity  of  our  sovereign,  against 
all  magistracy  civil  or  temporal,  than  it  can  do  against 
church  governors  or  canons  ecclesiastic. 

§.  3.  First,  the  word  of  God  doth  as  immediately 
authorize  church  governors  to  make  rules  or  canons 
for  the  order  and  government  of  the  church,  as  it  doth 
authorize  and  warrant  the  civil  magistrate  to  enact 
laws  and  statutes  for  government  of  the  commonweal. 
And  (as  you  have  heard  before)  God's  laws  are  as 
much  and  as  immediately  disobeyed  by  disobedience 
to  canons  ecclesiastic,  as  by  disobedience  to  laws  tem 
poral.  Again ;  admitting  the  clergy  and  laity  to  be 
alike  obnoxious  to  error  in  making  of  laws,  yet  the 
practices  commanded  by  the  canons  ecclesiastic  are 
neither  so  many,  rior  (for  the  most  part)  of  so  danger 
ous  consequence,  as  the  practices  enjoined  by  laws  tem 
poral  are,  admitting  our  doubts  or  scruples  of  the  law 
fulness  of  both  laws  and  practices  were  the  same  or 
equal.  Say  then,  some  private  men  make  doubt  or 
scruple,  whether  standing  at  the  creed,  whether  kneel 
ing  at  the  communion,  be  not  superstitious ;  whether 
the  cross  after  baptism  be  not  worse  than  these  ;  all 
of  them  vehemently  suspected  to  be  either  occasions  of 
scandal  or  offence  to  weak  consciences,  or  acknow 
ledged  (at  the  best)  to  be  but  things  in  themselves 
indifferent,  which  have  been  and  may  be  abused :  yet, 
however  they  may  frame  such  doubts  unto  themselves, 
they  cannot  conceive  the  danger  arising  from  such 
doubts,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  these  practices,  to 
be  any  way  comparable  to  the  danger  that  may  arise 
from  doubt  or  scruple  of  being  guilty  in  shedding  in 
nocent  blood.  Of  such  then  as  refuse  to  observe  the 
former  rites,  because  they  cannot  ,be  secured  by  any 
rule  of  faith  whether  they  be  lawfully  commanded  or 
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no,  I  would  demand,  by  what  warrant  or  rule  of  faith 
952  any  sheriff  in  this  land  can  see  or  command  the  exe 
cution  of  all  such  as  are  sentenced  to  death?  The 
word  of  God  or  rule  of  faith  doth  not  assure  him  that 
neither  witness,  jury,  or  judge  were  corrupted ;  nay, 
he  may  sometime  have  more  positive  reasons  to  sus 
pect  some  malice  or  injustice  in  part  of  the  process, 
than  any  private  man  can  have  to  suspect  the  fore- 
mentioned  rites  or  ceremonies  of  superstition.  What 
then  must  warrant  the  sheriff  or  other  attendant  of 
justice  in  these  cases  from  guilt  of  innocent  blood  ? 
Only  this,  that  God's  law  authorizeth  higher  powers 
to  make  laws  in  matters  capital,  and  to  take  away  life 
from  men  by  legal  process  condemned  to  die ;  and 
that  the  same  law  of  God  doth  likewise  enjoin  inferior 
powers  to  be  obedient  and  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers,  as  in  other  cases,  so  especially  in  the  execu 
tion  of  laws.  Lawful  it  is  for  the  sheriff  or  other  in 
ferior  officer  in  the  forementioned  case  to  doubt  whe 
ther  the  party  were  justly  condemned  or  no ;  but  the 
lawfulness  of  this  doubt  will  not  warrant  his  refusal 
to  see  the  law  executed.  He  may  safely  doubt  whe 
ther  the  condemnation  be  just,  and  yet  is  not  thereby 
bound  to  doubt  whether  his  execution  of  the  party 
condemned  be  just,  or  whether  he  may  with  safe  con 
science  see  the  law  executed.  For  his  own  subjection 
and  obedience  to  the  law  is  unquestionable,  as  being 
undoubtedly  commanded  by  the  law  of  God.  And  if 
he  had  no  hand  in  the  party's  unjust  condemnation,  or 
in  wresting  the  law  to  wreak  private  revenge,  he  is 
free  from  guilt  of  blood,  although  by  his  power  and 
means  the  law  or  sentence  be  executed. 

$.  4.  The  case  is  the  same  in  matter  of  war.  It  is 
not  enough  for  a  soldier  or  leader,  being  by  the  state 
or  higher  powers  designed  unto  some  exploit  or  service, 
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to  answer,  "  I  doubt  much  whether  the  war  and  quarrel 
be  on  your  part  just ;  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  shed 
innocent  blood,  or  to  have  mine  own  blood  shed  in  an 
unjust  quarrel."  Now  for  soldiers  or  captains  to  be 
secured  by  rule  or  warrant  of  faith,  that  the  particular 
wars  in  which  they  serve  are  always  just,  or  by  God's 
law  approvable,  is  a  matter  neither  usual,  nor  almost 
possible.  And  yet  not  being  secured  by  warrant  of 
faith  that  the  war  is  just,  they  cannot  be  freed  from 
doubt  or  scruple  that  it  is  unjust.  But  this  doubt, 
though  just,  doth  not  warrant  them  to  doubt  whether 
their  refusal  to  serve  in  such  wars  be  lawful  or  no ;  or 
whether  their  service  be  not  a  sin,  because  it  is  not 
performed  out  of  a  full  persuasion  that  the  war  is  just 
and  lawful.  Rather,  in  that  it  is  to  him  doubtful, 
but  no  more  than  doubtful,  not  manifest,  that  the  war 
is  unjust,  his  peremptory  refusal  to  serve  in  it  would 
be  a  sin,  and  an  action  properly  not  of  faith.  And 
such  no  human  action  can  be,  unless  it  be  committed 
against  some  express  rule  of  faith,  at  least  to  the  ap 
prehension  of  the  party  doubting.  So  that  it  is  not 
simply  our  doubting  whether  the  actions  or  things 
commanded  us  be  lawful  or  no,  in  respect  of  the  com 
manders  ;  but  our  doubting  whether  our  doing  of  them 
be  against  some  express  rule  of  faith,  which  makes 
our  actions  to  be  not  of  faith.  Now  that  the  higher 
powers  have  authority  to  make  war,  is  a  rule  of  faith 
unquestionable.  That  their  authority  in  this  and  like 
cases  is  to  be  obeyed,  is  likewise  a  rule  of  faith  un 
doubted.  But  whether  the  higher  powers  in  this  par 
ticular  case  do  abuse  their  authority,  or  whether  they 
err  in  judgment,  this  ordinarily  cannot  be  certain,  cer- 
titudine  Jidei,  by  a  certainty  of  faith  or  evidence  of 
reason  to  inferiors  not  interested  in  consultations  of 
state.  And  for  this  reason  refusal  of  obedience  cannot 
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be  an  action  of  faith,  but  rather  an  action  not  of  faith, 
953  in  such  inferiors  as  have  a  general  lawful  calling  to 
serve  in  wars.  As  for  the  supreme  magistrate,  for  the 
council  of  war,  it  nearly  concerns  them  to  be  fully 
resolved,  and  in  conscience  (rightly  informed)  fully 
persuaded,  that  the  wars  which  they  undertake  be 
lawful  and  just,  otherwise  their  acts  are  not  of  faith, 
but  fearful  and  grievous  sins.  For  guilty  they  shall 
be,  not  only  of  their  enemies',  but  of  all  the  blood 
(whether  of  friends  or  foes)  that  shall  be  shed  in  wars 
unjustly  begun  or  managed  by  them.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  consent  of  inferiors  is  not  required  to  the  under 
taking,  nor  their  votes  or  placets  demanded  in  the  con 
sultations  of  war,  they  are  rather  compelled  to  suffer 
wrong  than  to  be  any  actors  in  wrong  or  injustice, 
although  the  war  (though  not  so  fully  known  to  them) 
be  unjust.  Albeit  they  be  active  in  fight,  yet  their 
obedience  is  rather  passive  than  active,  a  subjection 
only  of  the  outward  man ;  and  so  long  as  they  observe 
the  laws  of  arms  and  of  nations,  they  are  no  workers 
of  iniquity,  though  others  die  by  their  hands.  So  long 
as  their  intentions  are  free  from  robbery  or  thirst  of 
blood,  none  die  by  their  swords  but  such  as  God  hath 
given  into  their  hands. 

§.  5.  Now  if  that  unquestionable  obedience  which 
inferiors  owe  to  higher  powers  may  secure  an  execu 
tioner  of  public  justice,  or  a  commander  in  the  wars, 
from  guilt  of  sin  or  blood,  albeit  the  one  much  doubt 
whether  the  party  whom  he  causeth  to  be  executed 
were  justly  condemned,  and  the  other,  whether  the 
war  wherein  he  serves  be  lawful ;  much  more  may 
that  undoubted  obedience  which  every  private  man 
owes  unto  his  bishop,  his  ordinary  pastor,  most  of  all 
that  which  all  owe  unto  the  public  laws  or  constitu 
tions  of  the  church  their  mother,  warrant  their  cori- 
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formity  to  all  the  rites  and  ordinances  which  the 
church  of  England  requires,  albeit  the  parties  thus 
conforming  themselves  may  doubt  or  vehemently  sus 
pect  that  the  rites  themselves  be  unnecessary,  or  the 
canons  which  enjoin  them  be  partly  unjust,  partly 
superfluous.  It  is  sufficient  for  them  that  their  con 
sent  was  riot  required  or  included  in  the  ordaining 
such  rites.  If  they  had  been  called  to  give  their  voice 
or  suffrage  for  the  making  of  such  canons,  it  had  been 
free  for  them  to  have  given  a  negative  or  an  affirma 
tive  ;  yet  bound  they  had  been  by  the  rule  of  faith  to 
have  been  fully  persuaded  in  their  conscience  that  this 
their  own  act  had  been  lawful  and  just,  and  no  way 
against  any  branch  of  God's  law.  But  these  canons 
being  not  their  own  acts,  but  the  acts  of  men  in  au 
thority  unto  whom  they  owe  obedience,  their  obedi 
ence  to  the  canons  arid  constitutions  is  safe  and  war 
rantable,  albeit  they  still  doubt  whether  the  makers  of 
these  canons  or  constitutions  did  not  grievously  sin  in 
making  them.  It  being  reserved  to  the  judgment  of 
God  whether  so  they  did  or  no,  their  refusal  of  con 
formity  to  the  canons  themselves  must  needs  be  non 
ex  fide — not  of  faith,  unless  they  can  by  necessary  and 
concludent  reasons  prove  that  the  rites  or  practices  in 
the  canons  contained  are  simply  evil,  and  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  God,  not  only  to  be  commanded  by  the  law 
makers,  but,  being  so  commanded,  to  be  obeyed  by 
inferiors.  For  in  many  cases  the  superior  may  be  for 
bidden  to  command  that  which,  being  commanded,  the 
inferior  is  not  forbidden,  but  commanded  (by  the  law 
of  God)  to  obey.  It  is  a  rule  of  faith,  that  human 
ordinances  (ecclesiastic  especially,  which  are  ofttimes 
more  than  human,  in  respect  of  their  subject  or  mat 
ter,  though  but  human  in  respect  of  their  authors  or 
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makers)  are  to  be  obeyed  for  conscience  sake.  The 
954  rule  of  faith*  and  conscience  enjoins  obedience  in  the 
general ;  and  from  obedience  unto  them  in  particular 
no  private  man  can  be  exempted,  save  only  by  some 
rule  of  faith  which  to  his  certain  knowledge  they 
thwart  or  cross. 

$.  6.  He  that  cannot  prove  this  contrariety  or  dis- 
sonancy  between  the  particular  ceremonies  at  which 
he  stumbles  or  spurns,  and  some  rule  of  faith,  is  no 
way  excusable  by  pretended  fear  or  strong  suspicion 
that  the  ceremonies  or  rites  enjoined  are  occasions  of 
scandal  or  of  seduction  unto  others.     He  that  makes 
this  apology  for  himself,  should  first  consider,  whether 
his  disobedience  or  nonconformity  do  not  offend  them 
more,  to  whom  he  is  bound  to  give  no  offence,  both  as 
private  persons   and   governors,   than  his   conformity 
could.     If  he   be  afraid  of  scandal   passive,   (as,   lest 
others  should    be  emboldened  by  his  example  to  sin 
against  their  consciences,)  his  fear  is  vain ;  for  none 
but  such  as  make  scruple  themselves  could  take  this 
offence.     And  it  may  be,  there  are  not  many  which 
would  be  much  moved   by  his  example  one  way  or 
other.    Or  if  his  example  might  sway  much  with  some 
one  or  other,  it  is  as  likely  to  sway  them  to  disobey 
God's  laws  by  disobeying  as  by  obeying  the  church's 
laws.     If  he  be  afraid  of  offending,  that  is,  of  displeas 
ing  others,  this  fear  is  more  vain  and  foolish  than  the 
former ;  for  not  only  the  governors,  but  the  major  and 
better  part  of  the  church  wherein  he  lives,  would  be 
much  better  pleased   with   his   conformity  than   with 
his  dissension  from  them.     And  why  he  should  seek 
to  please  some  foreigners  (if  haply  they  will  be  pleased) 
by  displeasing  the  greater  part  of  the  church  and  state 
wherein  he  lives,  I  am  sure  he  hath  no  reason.     But 
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afraid  he  is,  lest  himself,  and  others  by  his  example, 
should  fall  into  superstition  by  observing  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  his  mother ;  whereas  the  ad 
versaries  of  the  truth  (superstition  and  idolatry  itself) 
get  widest  and  easiest  entrance  into  the  church  and 
state,  and  make  their  party  strongest,  by  this  division 
and  deformity  which  he  and  his  fellows  only  occasion. 
$.  7.  It  had  been  happy  for  this  church  arid  state,  if 
those  foreign  writers,  who  sought  to  dissuade  the  cere 
monies  of  our  church,  from  this  general  topic  of  giving 
scandal  unto  others,  had  not  themselves  given  greater 
occasion  of  scandal  and  offence  unto  those  very  men 
for  whose  benefit  and  security  from  scandal  they  wrote. 
Free  it  was  for  these  foreigners  to  dissuade  the  mak 
ing  or  continuing  many  canons  of  our  church,  lest 
haply  they  might  give  offence  or  scandal  unto  others. 
And  herein  haply  they  did  not  much  transgress  the 
rules  of  charity  or  discretion.  But  they  should  have 
taught  them  for  whose  good  they  wrote,  (being  men 
more  apt  arid  docile  to  learn  any  good  lesson  from 
them  than  from  any  others,)  that  it  was  not  so  free 
for  them,  being  subjects  to  the  crown,  and  children  of 
the  church  of  England,  to  deny  obedience  to  the  ca 
nons  being  made,  as  it  was  for  the  governors  of  other 
churches  to  dissuade  their  making.  But  these  great 
foreign  masters,  having  left  this  good  lesson  out  of 
their  catechisms,  such  as  gloried  most  in  being  their 
disciples,  arid  sought  more  earnestly  to  hold  conformity 
with  them  than  with  their  mother  in  point  of  cere 
mony,  have  lost  conformity,  not  with  their  foreign 
masters  only,  but  with  the  whole  church  of  God,  in 
that  which  is  more  than  ceremonial.  For  no  foreign 
church  permits  her  children  to  conform  themselves  to 
other  churches  more  than  to  herself,  or  unto  those 
with  which  she  holds  conformity.  If  some  churches 
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permit  a  promiscuous  use  of  some  ceremonies,  suffer 
ing  some  to  sit,  others  to  stand,  others  to  kneel,  or 
every  man  to  use  what  gesture  he  please,  at  the  com- 
955muriion,  yet  this  freedom  is  decreed  by  some  canon  or 
approved  custom  ;  and  every  man  in  doing  as  it  liketh 
him  best,  without  quarrelling  or  contradicting  others, 
obeys  the  laws  and  canons  of  that  church  wherein  he 
lives.  For  I  suppose  no  church  will  permit  or  au 
thorize  dissension  or  strife  within  her  own  bowels, 
but  rather  seek  by  wholesome  laws  to  prevent  the  ori 
ginal,  or  quell  the  outburstings  of  all  dissension.  If 
any  should  question,  flout,  or  censure  another  for  sit 
ting  or  standing  at  the  communion  in  those  churches 
which  permit  a  liberty  for  every  man  to  use  which  of 
these  gestures  he  please,  he  should  be  questioned  arid 
punished  for  disobedience.  If  any  church  forbid  kneel 
ing  at  the  communion,  the  same  church  will  not  suffer 
such  as  kneel  at  it  to  escape  without  censure,  because 
this  kind  of  gesture  is  by  the  canon  or  custom  of  that 
church  forbidden.  For  this  reason,  if  any  professed 
member  of  the  church,  or  subject  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  shall  either  sit  or  stand  at  the  communion, 
dt  which  his  mother  commands  him  to  kneel,  he,  in 
thus  doing,  holds  no  conformity  with  those  very 
churches  which  forbid  kneeling,  and  permit  sitting  or 
standing.  For  they  of  other  churches  refuse  to  kneel, 
out  of  obedience  to  their  mother,  and  conformity  to 
their  brethren.  These  men  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal  refuse  to  kneel  out  of  disobedience  to  their  mo 
ther,  and  choose  rather  to  sit  or  stand,  though  this 
gesture  manifestly  breed  a  deformity  to  the  congrega 
tion  of  their  brethren.  The  men  thus  affected  might 
as  well  (if  not  better)  hold  conformity  with  other  free 
states,  kingdoms,  or  commonweals,  in  practice  of  justice 
or  form  of  temporal  government,  as  in  manner  of  dis- 
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cipline  or  government  ecclesiastic.  But  would  any  free 
state  or  kingdom  suffer  disobedience  to  their  temporal 
laws  to  pass  unpunished,  upon  pretences  or  allegations 
that  the  temporal  laws  or  form  of  government  in  other 
states  were  much  better.  Now  he  that  can  find  in  his 
heart  to  conform  himself  unto  the  temporal  laws  and 
government  of  his  native  country,  (albeit  he  like  or 
fancy  the  laws  or  form  of  government  used  in  other 
countries  much  better,)  and  will  not  hold  conformity 
with  himself  in  practising  the  like  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  church  wherein  he  lives, 
albeit  he  like  the  discipline  of  other  churches  better, 
he  either  obeys  neither  out  of  conscience,  or  hath  a 
conscience  doubtless  of  no  equable  temper  or  homo- 
geneal  constitution,  but  a  conscience  so  pieced  out  of 
the  fluctuant  fancies  of  his  brain,  as  if  one  part  of  it 
were  of  wax  and  another  of  horn ;  otherwise  it  were 
impossible  it  should  be  so  pliable  to  temporal  laws, 
and  so  obdurate  and  unpliable  in  respect  of  laws 
ecclesiastic. 

§.  8.  But  admitting  some  men's  conscience,  out  of 
ill  custom  rather  than  from  any  rule  of  reason,  is  really 
offended  with  some  particular  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
as  with  kneeling  at  the  communion,  safest  it  were  for 
such  a  man,  whilst  this  infirmity  remaineth,  to  refrain 
communion  at  least  in  public  with  such  as  kneel.  For 
if  either  his  scruples  were  grounded  on  reason,  and  not 
upon  affected  ignorance,  or  the  danger  feared  were 
material  and  weighty,  the  same  motives  which  with 
draw  him  from  communion  with  others  in  kneeling, 
would  restrain  him  from  communicating  at  all  with 
such  as  kneel.  If  kneeling  in  his  judgment  pollute 
this  service  of  God,  he  is  a  communicant  in  polluted 
service,  and  a  participant  of  others7  sins.  If  kneeling 
in  his  judgment  doth  not  pollute  the  service  of  God,  it 
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is  a  matter  merely  indifferent,  and  not  to  be  refused  and 
stumbled  at  by  any  that  makes  conscience  of  obeying  or 
956  disobeying  human  laws,  whether  ecclesiastic  or  civil. 
For  as  the  least  weight  that  can  be  added  to  the  one 
scale  of  a  just  arid  equal  balance  will  cast  it,  so  if  there 
be  but  the  least  dram  or  scruple  of  right  conscience,  it 
will  sway  the  party  in  whom  it  is  to  yield  obedience 
unto  human  laws  in  things  indifferent.  And  whosoever 
doth  assume  the  same  liberty  to  himself  in  things  in 
different  after  a  law  or  canon  made,  which  he  did 
before,  his  wits  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  can  persuade 
himself  that  he  makes  any  conscience  of  obedience,  or 
that  he  obeys  any  laws  for  conscience  sake.  But  some 
haply  will  say,  that  the  law  is  unjust  that  takes  away 
men's  Christian  liberty.  But  admitting  that  some  ec 
clesiastic  canons  may  take  away  some  part  of  that 
liberty  from  Christians  which  might  better  have  been 
left  unto  them,  yet  after  the  canon  be  once  made,  the 
use  of  this  liberty  is  not  Christian,  but  licentiousness 
or  libertinism,  and  a  sin  which  contains  more  degrees 
in  it  than  most  are  aware  of. 

§.  9.  Not  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  all,  or  not  to 
receive  it  as  the  church  enjoins,  is  a  point  of  disobe 
dience,  and  therefore  truly  and  properly  a  sin ;  yet  a 
sin  which  might  have  some  pretence  of  conscience  in 
such  as  heretofore  have  been  misled  by  Brown  or 
Barrow,  or  the  like.  For  albeit  the  doubts  or  scruples 
which  these  men  cast  into  their  followers'  consciences 
were  erroneous,  yet  so  long  as  these  scruples  were  uri- 
removed,  they  did  not  commit  another  sin  in  separat 
ing  themselves  from  the  English  church,  or  in  re 
moving  unto  other  places  wherein  that  liberty  which 
here  could  not  be  obtained  was  granted  them.  But 
for  any  that  holds  communion  with  the  church  of 
England,  and  can  be  content  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
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her  laws,  whether  ecclesiastic  or  civil,  in  other  cases ; 
for  any  such  to  intrude  themselves  into  any  congrega 
tion,  without  conforming  themselves  unto  it  in  rites 
and  ceremonies,  wants  all  pretence  of  any  true  rule  of 
conscience  or  of  moral  honesty.  It  is  no  better  than 
a  real  scurrility,  a  profane  and  malapert  disobedience, 
and  a  scandal  two  ways  malicious.  For  how  can  any 
party  thus  affected  imagine  that  he  who  consecrates 
and  ministers  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  and 
custom  of  our  church,  to  which  he  subscribes,  should 
not  be  grieved  in  soul  and  heart  to  see  them  openly 
and  publicly  transgressed,  albeit  no  penalty  were  in 
flicted  either  upon  the  transgressor  or  nonconformitant, 
or  upon  the  minister  for  his  connivance  ?  This  is  one 
part  of  the  scandal.  The  other  is,  that  the  noncon 
formitant  doth  hereby  endanger  both  him  that  min 
isters  the  food  of  life  unto  him,  and  others  that  are 
appointed  overseers  of  church  orders,  as  well  in  matter 
of  temporal  as  of  spiritual  consequence.  For  the  pe 
nalty  enacted  in  the  sanction  of  the  canon  upon  the 
priest  which  shall  exhibit  the  sacrament  to  others  not 
kneeling  is  suspension,  and  may  prove  loss  of  his  place 
or  livelihood  ;  and  for  the  priest  and  churchwardens 
to  see  the  abuse  continued,  and  not  presented,  is  breach 
of  oath.  Admit  then  any  refractory  nonconformitant 
could,  upon  favour  or  potency  with  great  ones,  justly 
presume  of  immunity  from  any  temporal  punishment 
likely  to  befall  him  for  his  refusal  of  conformity,  yet 
seeing  others  are  tied  by  oath  and  by  other  penalties 
to  observe  and  present  his  nonconformity,  if  pride,  or 
malice  and  hypocrisy,  did  not  bear  greater  sway  in  his 
heart  than  any  conscience  of  obedience  either  to  God's 
laws  or  to  man's,  he  would  choose  to  live  an  exile 
from  his  native  country,  or  to  die  at  home,  rather  than 
to  endanger  other  men's  estates,  or  wound  their  con- 
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sciences  by  their  connivance  at  his  open  disobedience. 
Thus  much  of  the  second  extreme  wherewith  true 
Christian  obedience  is  beset  or  opposed  ;  which  ex- 
957treme  being  proper  to  the  novelist  or  nonconformitant, 
is  opposed  to  the  other  extreme  (which  consisteth  in 
excess,  and  is  proper  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
church)  by  way  of  contrariety.  Now  as  in  all  other 
virtues,  so  it  falls  out  in  this  virtue  of  obedience,  that 
albeit  the  contrariety  or  difference  between  the  two 
extremes  be  wider  and  greater,  yet  the  true  opposition 
of  the  two  extremes  unto  the  mean  is  more  direct  and 
perpetually  certain  than  the  opposition  between  the 
two  extremes.  The  two  extremes,  wherewith  every 
virtue  or  golden  mean  is  beset,  are  always  contrary ; 
and  two  contraries  may  be  false ;  but  the  virtue  or 
golden  mean  is  opposed  to  both  the  extremities  or 
vices  wherewith  it  is  beset,,  by  way  of  contradiction. 
And  it  is  impossible  that  both  parts  of  a  contradiction 
should  be  false,  the  one  part  must  of  necessity  be  true. 
For  every  liberal  man  is  neither  covetous  nor  pro 
digal  ;  but  every  prodigal  man  lays  a  necessity  upon 
himself  of  being  sometimes  covetous.  And  there  is  no 
niggardly  or  covetous  man  but  will  be  sometime  pro 
digal  :  a  niggard's  feast  (as  the  proverb  is)  is  ofttirnes 
sauced  with  luxury.  Both  the  extremes  wherewith 
Christian  obedience  is  beset  agree  in  this,  that  they 
necessarily  include  a  practice  of  disobedience  to  God's 
laws,  which  the  mean  (to  wit,  true  Christian  obedience 
to  human  laws)  doth  not  include. 

§.  10.  But  seeing  the  Romish  church  can  challenge 
no  more  than  absolute  obedience,  and  the  nonconformi 
tant  grants  obedience  conditional  to  divers  human  laws, 
what  positive  mean  is  there  left  between  them  ?  Is 
there  any  obedience  to  human  laws  which  is  neither 
absolute  nor  conditional  ?  or  any  obedience  which  is 
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partly  absolute,  partly  conditional,  or  a  medley  of 
both  ?  One  of  these  means  must  needs  be  granted.  For 
every  mean  between  two  extremes  or  opposite  terms 
(of  what  kind  soever  the  opposition  be)  is  either  me 
dium  abnegationis,  or  participationis ;  there  is  no 
third  mean  between  them.  And  every  mean  (as  was 
said)  between  two  extremes  or  opposite  terms  includes 
a  direct  contradiction  of  them  both.  Contradictory  op- 
posites  or  extremes  admit  no  mean  at  all,  either  of  ab 
negation  or  participation.  Terms  privatively  opposite 
admit  a  mean  of  abnegation,  not  a  mean  of  participa 
tion.  Many  terms  contrarily  opposite  admit  a  mean 
of  participation  :  Necesse  est  quodlibet  affirmari,  aut 
negari  de  eodem.  There  is  no  mean  between  a  denial 
and  an  affirmation  of  the  same  attribute  upon  the  same 
subject;  as  if  you  should  say,  that  every  creature  in 
the  world  doth  either  see  or  not  see,  your  speech 
would  be  true,  because  there  is  no  mean  imaginable 
between  seeing  and  not  seeing;  for  these  are  contra 
dictory.  But  if  you  should  say  that  every  creature  in 
the  world  doth  either  see  or  is  blind,  this  assertion  is 
false.  For  that  only  can  be  truly  said  blind  which  is 
capable  of  sight ;  so  are  not  stocks  or  stones,  so  are 
not  many  living  creatures,  which  for  this  reason  can 
neither  be  said  to  see  or  to  be  blind.  Nor  can  we  pro 
perly  say  that  all  creatures  capable  of  sight  are  at  all 
times  either  blind  or  endued  with  sight.  For  some 
kinds  of  seeing  creatures,  as  whelps,  (or  at  least  some 
kind  of  whelps,)  can  neither  be  said  to  be  blind  nor  to 
be  endued  with  sight  until  the  ninth  day,  because 
before  that  time  they  are  not  by  course  of  nature 
capable  of  sight.  So  then  between  sight  and  blind 
ness,  which  are  privatively  opposite,  there  is  medium 
abnegationis,  that  is,  there  be  some  creatures  which 
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can  neither  truly  be  said  to  be  blind  or  to  be  endued 
with  sight.  For  stocks  and  stones  cannot  possibly  be 
imagined  to  see,  nor  can  they  be  said  to  be  blind, 
because  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  sight,  of  which 
958  they  are  not  capable,  of  which  they  never  were  pos 
sessed,  nor  had  any  right  unto  it :  nor  is  there  any 
other  mean  or  middle  temper,  besides  this  medium 
abnegationis,  between  sight  arid  blindness,  or  between 
other  terms,  whereof  the  one  includes  the  absolute  pri 
vation  of  the  other.  But  between  two  contrary  qua 
lities  there  may  be  a  mean  of  participation,  or  a  temper 
composed  of  both  extremes.  As  for  example  ;  though 
most  sublunary  bodies  be  capable  both  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  be  sometimes  hot  and 
sometimes  cold,  yet  cannot  we  say  that  every  body 
is  always  hot  or  cold.  For  bodies  capable  both  of 
heat  and  cold  may  be  sometimes  of  such  a  middle 
temper  betwixt  both,  (such  a  temper  as  we  call  luke 
warm,)  that  they  may  have  as  much  heat  as  cold  in 
them,  and  as  much  cold  as  heat ;  and  whilst  they  are 
so,  they  are  neither  hot  nor  cold.  And  this  is  that 
which  we  call  medium  participationis,  that  is,  a 
medley  or  composition  of  both  extremes. 

§.11.  The  question  is,  Whether  that  Christian  obe 
dience  which  we  plead  for  as  a  mean  between  the  ab 
solute  obedience  of  the  Rornish  flock,  and  the  condi 
tional  obedience  of  the  nonconformitant,  be  medium 
abnegationis ;  that  is,  an  obedience  neither  absolute 
nor  conditional,  nor  a  mixture  of  them  ;  or  medium 
participationis,  that  is,  partly  absolute,  partly  condi 
tional.  But  leaving  this  question  in  these  terms  pro 
posed  unto  the  schools,  it  shall  suffice  to  shew,  that 
this  Christian  obedience  which  the  church  of  England 
requires  of  her  children  doth  truly  differ  from  that 
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absolute  obedience  which  the  church  of  Rome  de 
mands,  and  from  that  conditional  obedience  which  the 
nonconformitant  will  only  grant.  It  differs  from  that 
obedience  which  the  Romish  church  demands,  first,  in 
respect  of  its  subject  or  extent :  the  Romish  church 
demands  obedience  to  all  her  doctrines  in  matters  of 
faith,  or  essential  parts  of  God's  worship.  The  church 
of  England  dernandeth  not  of  her  children  obedience 
in  so  large  extent ;  indeed  she  enjoineth  them  all  to 
obey  all  the  laws  of  God.  For  it  is  a  fundamental 
point  of  this  church,  to  which  every  bishop  at  his 
consecration  assenteth,  that  nothing  shall  be  by  him 
propounded  unto  the  people  as  a  point  of  faith,  unless 
it  be  either  contained  in  scripture  totidem  verbis,  or 
may  from  scriptures  be  evidently  and  necessarily  de 
duced  to  the  capacity  of  the  party  which  is  to  believe 
it.  If  the  party  be  not  capable  of  the  deduction  or 
collection  made  by  the  bishop  or  minister,  or  if  he 
cannot  apprehend  the  point  propounded  to  him  to  be 
evidently  or  necessarily  contained  in  the  scripture,  he 
is  not  bound  to  believe  it  instantly,  but  only  upon  con 
dition,  or  in  case  it  be  made  evident  unto  him  here 
after.  And  thus  far  the  nonconformitant  is  orthodoxal, 
and  agrees  with  the  church  of  England,  and  both  with 
the  truth.  So  then  the  Romanist  swerves  from  the 
mean,  in  attributing  as  much  authority  to  the  church 
of  Rome  in  matter  of  faith,  as  she  undoubtedly  hath 
in  matter  of  ceremony.  The  novelist  swerves  from 
the  same  mean,  in  granting  no  more  authority  to  the 
church  in  matter  of  ceremony  than  she  hath  in  matters 
of  faith.  And  herein  he  differs  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England.  For  most  certain  it  is,  that 
the  visible  church  hath  more  authority  in  matters  of 
ceremony  than  she  hath  in  matters  of  faith,  or  in 
the  substantial  parts  of  God's  worship.  Secondly,  the 
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church  of  England  differs  from  the  Roman  church  in 
the  tenor  of  that  obedience  which  she  requires  of  her 
children  in  matter  of  rites  or  ceremonies,  or  in  duties 
not  essentially  belonging  to  the  service  of  God.  For 
albeit  the  church  of  England  in  those  cases  demand 
present  obedience  unto  her  decrees,  without  ifs  or 
,  or  dilatory  interposition  of  conditions  ;  yet  doth 
she  not  demand  such  absolute  or  perpetual  obedience, 
as  if  she  herself  were  exempt  from  all  possibility  of 
error  in  making  laws  concerning  rites  or  ceremonies, 
or  things  indifferent.  And  in  this  she  differs  from  the 
nonconformitant,  in  that  she  leaves  it  not  free  for  her 
children  to  deny  obedience,  until  she  prove  the  rites 
commanded  by  her  to  be  commanded  by  the  law  of 
God,  but  exacts  present  obedience,  and  that  perempto 
rily;  yet  not  absolute  obedience,  but  obedience  cau 
tionary,  or  with  a  proviso,  that  if  either  time  shall 
discover  her  injunctions  to  be  inconvenient,  she  may 
repeal  them  (as  being  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  she 
is  riot  in  these  lesser  points  of  ceremonies  altogether 
infallible) ;  or  that  if  the  parties  of  whom  obedience 
is  demanded  can  hereafter  shew  themselves  exempted 
by  the  law  of  God  from  performance  of  obedience  in 
any  particular,  it  is  free  and  safe  for  them  to  refuse  it. 
But  until  they  can  discover  some  contradiction  be 
tween  the  church  laws  and  the  laws  of -God,  or  can 
shew  the  matters  commanded  by  the  church's  laws  to 
be  incompatible  with  some  matters  of  God's  law  en 
joined,  all  are  bound  to  obey.  Whilst  the  controversy 
lies  betwixt  private  men,  affirmanti  incumbit  pro- 
batio ;  but  whilst  superiors  demand  obedience  of  infe 
riors  to  public  canons,  neganti  incumbit  probatio. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

See  the  points  proposed  (to  be  discussed)  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Jirst  paragraph ;  in  the  handling  whereof  there  be  se 
veral  emergent  questions  disputed.  Amongst  others  this. 
Whether,  and  how  far,  an  usurper  of  regal  power  may  be 
resisted,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  paragraphs.  The 
order  rf  superiority  and  subjection  founded  in  nature: 
without  government,  no  living  in  the  world,  parag.  4,  5,  6. 
The  Romanists'"  doctrine  drawn  from  the  example  of  Je- 
hoiadas  deposing  Athalia,  cotifuted,  parag.  14. 

ROMANS  XIII.  i,  2. 

For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation. 

$.  1.  THE  points  to  be  discussed  are  three:  first, 
what  powers  are  here  meant ;  secondly,  in  what  sense 
the  powers  here  meant  are  ordained  of  God ;  thirdly, 
what  it  is  to  resist  these  powers.  Out  of  the  discus 
sion  of  these  three  points,  a  fourth  will  arise,  which 
will  easily  he  determined,  if  God  shall  enable  us  to 
determine  these  three  points  aright;  and  the  fourth 
point  is  this,  What  damnation  is  here  meant,  whether 
temporal  only,  or  both  temporal  and  spiritual  re 
spectively. 

The  first,  What  powers  are  here  meant,  may  well 
seem  a  needless  demand,  seeing  the  apostle's  speech  is 
universal :  There  is  no  power  but  of  God.  It  would 
be  more  pertinent  to  inquire  what  power  is,  or  how 
many  sorts  of  power  there  be ;  if  all  power  simply,  or 
all  kinds  of  power,  be  here  meant.  Yet  to  make  in 
quiry  after  all  the  branches  of  real  power,  or  after  the 
divers  acceptions  of  this  word  power,  would  better 
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960  befit  a  metaphysical  reader  in  the  schools,  than  a  di 
vine  in  the  pulpit.  For  there  is  potentia  or  potestas 
logica,  physica9  et  mathematical  a  power  logical, 
a  power  physical  and  mathematical ;  and  all  these  so 
distinct,  that  a  man  may  understand  one  of  them 
aright,  and  be  never  a  whit  nearer  the  understanding 
the  other.  But  to  omit  these,  seeing  the  apostle  speaks 
not  of  them,  and  yet  speaks  of  all  the  degrees,  sorts, 
or  parts,  of  another  power,  which  cannot  be  fully  ex 
pressed  by  civil  power.  The  word  in  the  original  is 
not  'ivxys,  or  Swapis,  not  strength  of  body,  or  vigour  of 
motion,  which  may  be  far  greater  in  thieves  and  rob 
bers  than  in  true  men,  much  greater  in  wicked  spirits 
than  in  men  truly  sanctified.  For  though  it  be  uni 
versally  true,  that  all  physical  power,  or  strength  of 
body,  or  all  power  more  than  natural,  is  from  God, 
yet  the  apostle's  speech  in  this  place  must  be  restrained 
unto  that  power  only  whereunto  we  are  commanded  to 
be  subject ;  but  unto  the  power  of  thieves  or  robbers  we 
are  not  commanded  to  be  subject;  arid  powers  infernal 
we  are  commanded  to  resist.  The  word  in  the  original 
is  e£ofcr/a,  and  this  sometimes  imports  only  an  excel 
lency  of  quality  or  dignity,  no  superiority  of  command 
or  rule.  So  it  is  said  John  i.  12! :  As  many  as  received 
the  Son  of  God,  to  them  gave  he  e£ovo-tW,  that  is,  this 
privilege,  (title  or  dignity,)  to  be  called  the  sons  of 
God.  For  the  wiser  or  more  learned  amongst  the 
Romanists  do  grant,  that  freedom  of  will  or  power  to 
make  ourselves  the  sons  of  God  cannot  from  this  place 
be  gathered.  To  be  the  sons  of  God  is  a  dignity  (as 
they  grant)  which  Christ  bestows  upon  believers. 

f .  2.  But  by  the  same  word  e^oua-ia  somewhat  more 
is  in  this  place  meant  than  dignity  of  person,  or  excel 
lency  of  quality  only  ;  unto  which  respect  or  reverence 
only  is  due,  no  subjection.  To  have  been,  as  most  of 
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these  Romans  (to  whom  our  apostle  writes)  then  were, 
the  sons  of  God,  was  a  greater  dignity  than  to  have 
been  the  Roman  Caesar ;  their  spiritual  excellency  was 
much  better  than  his  temporal  dignity.  And  yet  they 
are  commanded  to  be  subject  not  to  his  majesty  only, 
but  to  his  deputies  or  vicegerent,  to  his  inferior  officers. 
The  original  notwithstanding  is  rightly  rendered  by 
the  English  word  power,  or  the  Latin  potestas,  and  is 
to  be  understood  of  such  excellency  of  person  or  dig 
nity  as  hath  a  power  of  jurisdiction  annexed  unto  it. 
There  is  then  no  power  of  jurisdiction  but  it  is  from 
God  ;  all  lawful  jurisdiction  or  authority  is  the  ordi 
nance  of  God.  All  the  degrees  or  branches  of  this 
power,  though  seated  or  planted  in  inferior  magistrates, 
are  ordained  by  God  ;  and  he  that  resisteth  them  re- 
sistefh  the  ordinance  of  God,  as  well  as  he  that  resist 
eth  the  supreme  magistrate  or  higher  powers.  And 
for  this  reason  some  good  interpreters  have  blamed  the 
vulgar  translation  as  somewhat  partial  or  injurious  to 
inferior  magistrates,  in  rendering  the  precept  of  our 
apostle  thus  :  Omnis  anima  sublimioribus  potestatibus 
subdita  sit — Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  sublimer 
powers.  Whereas  the  apostle,  in  laying  down  the 
ground  or  reason  of  this  precept,  expressly  saith,  The 
powers  that  be  (as  well  the  lowest  as  the  highest)  are 
ordained  of  God.  And  for  this  reason  every  soul 
over  which  any  power  of  jurisdiction  is  given  ought 
to  subject  unto  it. 

$.  3.  For  your  better  apprehending  of  the  second 
and  the  third  points,  which  are  most  material,  you  are 
to  distinguish  between  powers  in  the  abstract,  and  the 
persons  invested  with  the  powers ;  or  between  the  ma 
gistrate  and  the  magistracy,  whether  supreme  or  sub 
ordinate  ;  and  between  the  magistracy  as  lawfully  an 
nexed  to  any  person  or  persons,  and  the  exercise  of  it 
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961  by  the  persons  unto  which  it  is  so  annexed.  That  the 
magistracy,  or  power  of  jurisdiction  coercive  over  others, 
is  from  God,  or  God's  ordinance,  all  Christian  profes 
sors  do  grant,  besides  the  anabaptist,  who  will  not 
acknowledge  that  this  coercive  power  or  magistracy  is 
any  otherwise  from  God,  or  ordained  by  God,  than 
murder,  cruelty,  and  plagues  are;  none  of  which,  as 
they  acknowledge^  can  befall  men  without  God's  pro 
vidence,  or  without  his  permission,  or  be  without  the 
reach  of  his  Almighty  power:  but,  if  their  doctrine 
were  true,  no  man  should  resist  God's  ordinance,  but 
such  as  directly  and  immediately  resisted  God  himself, 
by  fighting  against  him,  or  by  repining  or  murmuring 
at  his  process,  or  sufferance  of  stronger  powers  to  mo 
lest  them.  Now  although  it  be  true,  that  whosoever 
repines  or  murmurs  against  God  in  calamity,  or  calls 
his  justice  in  question  when  he  suffers  manifest  wrong 
by  men,  doth  sin ;  yet  many  resist  his  ordinance, 
which  never  repine  against  God,  nor  call  his  justice  in 
question,  for  suffering  higher  powers  to  molest  or 
wrong  them  ;  but  rather  rejoice  in  that  they  hope  God 
will  enable  them  to  resist  such  powers ;  and  ofttimes 
pray  to  God  for  success  in  their  resistance.  Howbeit, 
by  our  apostle's  doctrine  in  this  place,  men  resist  the 
ordinance  of  God  by  resisting  the  higher  powers, 
with  what  mind  soever  they  resist  them  ;  though  with 
persuasion  that  God  in  thus  doing  will  assist  them,  or 
albeit  they  offer  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanks 
giving  for  their  success  or  prevailing.  Now  men  thus 
minded  could  not  resist  the  ordinance  of  God  by  re 
sisting  higher  powers,  unless  these  powers,  which  they 
directly  and  expressly  resist,  were  otherwise  ordained 
by  God  than  any  violence,  wrong,  or  mischief,  which 
they  suffer  by  the  hands  of  men,  are  ordained  by  him. 
And  out  of  all  question,  men  resist  the  ordinance  of 
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God  in  another  sort,  whilst  they  resist  human  laws  or 
magistrates,  than  they  do  by  resisting  thieves  or  rob 
bers,  or  whilst  they  seek  medicines  against  the  plague 
or  pestilence.  For  no  thief  or  robber  can  assault  us, 
110  cross  or  plague  can  befall  us,  nothing  can  hurt  us, 
without  the  concourse  or  cooperation  of  God's  power. 
And  will  any  man  say,  that  he  which  resists  a  thief,  a 
robber,  a  rebel,  or  traitor,  doth  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God,  albeit  no  rebel  or  traitor  can  lift  up  his  hand 
against  his  king  or  country  without  the  general  con 
course  of  the  hand  of  God  ?  The  conclusion  then  is 
undoubted,  that  the  higher  powers  or  magistracy  are 
otherwise  ordained  by  God  than  the  power  of  thieves 
and  robbers,  or  of  prevailing  rebels.  For  albeit  neither 
of  them  can  be  without  God's  concourse  or  power,  yet 
the  one  is  by  God's  positive  and  primary  ordinance, 
and  hath  that  approbation  from  God  which  the  other 
cannot  attain. 

$.  4.  The  second  question  is,  After  what  manner 
the  higher  powers  here  meant  are  from  God.  First, 
this  order  of  superiority  and  subjection  is  from  God 
medictnte  lege  naturce ;  it  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
man  as  a  branch  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  goes  some 
what  deeper  or  further  than  the  prints  or  relics  of  the 
image  of  God  which  remain  in  our  corrupted  nature. 
For  of  all  visible  creatures,  man  only  was  instamped 
with  the  image  of  God ;  whereas  this  order  of  superio 
rity  in  some,  and  of  subjection  in  others,  is  by  a  secret 
instinct  of  nature  observed  by  creatures  void  of  reason  ; 
by  all  such  creatures  as  are  sociable,  that  is,  which 
flock,  or  herd,  or  sort  together ;  and  by  divers  fishes 
in  the  sea  which  go  in  shoals ;  by  the  cranes  amongst 
the  fowls  of  the  air ;  arid  amongst  domestic  creatures, 
most  remarkably  by  the  bees.  No  man  (as  the  philo 
sopher  observes)  is  by  nature  more  sociable  than  the 
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bee  ;  and  the  more  sociable  he  is  by  nature,  the  more 
962  natural  and  necessary  to  him  is  this  order  of  superio 
rity  and  subjection.  The  imperfection  of  man's  cor 
rupted  nature  makes  the  society  and  help  of  others 
more  necessary  to  him  than  it  is  to  any  other  crea 
tures  by  nature  sociable.  For  every  one  of  them  can 
more  sufficiently  provide  each  for  himself,  or  for  pre 
servation  of  such  life  and  estate  as  they  are  capable  of, 
within  the  compass  of  one  or  few  years,  than  any  one 
most  experienced  man,  albeit  he  should  live  in  strength 
of  body  as  long  as  Methusaleh  did  ;  so  he  desire  to 
live  but  as  a  man,  not  as  a  beast.  First,  if  we  consider 
but  the  preparation  of  that  food  which  is  necessary  to 
every  one  that  will  live  as  a  man,  this  alone  is  a 
greater  task  than  any  one  man  can  perform.  To  till 
the  ground,  that  it  may  be  a  fit  receptacle  for  seed  ;  to 
prepare  and  sow  the  seed ;  to  husband  it  being  sown ; 
to  reap  it  being  rightly  husbanded  ;  and  after  it  is 
reaped  to  make  it  ready  for  man's  eating,  the  help  or 
ministry  of  many  men  is  required.  The  help  or  min 
istry  of  as  many  is  no  less  necessarily  required  for 
provision  of  such  .apparel  and  other  necessaries  as  are 
requisite  for  him  that  will  live  as  a  man.  Arid  the 
more  help  that  is  in  all  these  respects  required  for 
maintaining  the  life  of  man,  the  more  strictly  is  every 
man  bound,  than  other  creatures  are,  to  observe  the 
rules  of  society  with  others  of  his  own  kind.  And 
yet  the  greater  need  men  have  of  society  or  of  inter 
course  with  others  for  providing  things  necessary,  the 
more  obnoxious  they  are  than  other  creatures  to  strife 
and  debate  unquenchable,  without  some  indifferent 
umpires,  to  quell,  abate,  or  prevent  them  by  the  in 
vention  and  execution  of  wholesome  and  indifferent 
laws.  Every  man's  affections  being  principally  set 
upon  himself  and  his,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  con- 
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cord  between  the  affections  or  desires  of  several  fami 
lies  without  some  rector  chori,  without  some  master 
musician  to  set  them  in  tune  when  they  jar.  So  then 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  the  necessity  of 
society  which  this  imperfection  requires,  and  the  occa 
sions  of  discord  which  this  necessity  breeds,  do  all  by 
God's  providence  and  ordinance  impel  men  to  seek 
after  and  admit  some  power  of  jurisdiction  which  may 
compel  or  enforce  all  and  every  one  to  observe  the 
rules  of  society  in  peace.  And  the  power  of  jurisdic 
tion  or  superiority  in  some  one  or  few,  necessarily  im 
plies  a  distinction  of  orders  ;  of  some  to  command,  and 
others  to  obey. 

§.  5.  80  natural  is  this  order  unto  man,  that  our 
nature  in  its  original  integrity  did  not  admit  a  parity 
between  all  that  were  or  might  have  been  partakers  of 
the  same  uncorrupted  nature.  The  woman,  though 
created  as  a  consort  to  man,  had  been  subordinate  to 
her  husband  ;  so  had  children  been  to  their  parents, 
though  neither  parents  nor  children  had  deserved  pu 
nishment.  So  that  this  power  of  jurisdiction  or  supe 
riority  in  some,  and  subjection  in  others,  is  in  another 
sort  the  ordinance  of  God,  than  punishment  or  any 
other  evil  is.  Again,  after  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Gen.  iii.  16. 
the  subjection  of  the  woman  unto  her  husband  is  by 
positive  law  enjoined.  So  is  the  subjection  of  children 
to  their  parents  expressly  enjoined  in  the  fifth  com 
mandment  ;  and  so  is  obedience  to  civil  magistrates, 
of  what  rank  soever,  in  the  same  commandment,  and 
elsewhere,  expressly  enjoined.  And  (as  the  philoso 
pher  observes)  the  regal  power,  which  in  process  of 
time  did  spread  itself  over  whole  nations  and  countries, 
had  its  first  root  from  that  power  which  the  fathers  of 
families  had  over  their  children,  their  grandchildren, 
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and  their  posterity ;  which  power  did  extend  itself 
much  further  in  ancient  times  than  now  it  can,  because 
the  age  of  men  was  much  longer,  and  mankind  did 
multiply  much  faster  than  now  it  doth.  As  the  sub- 
963  ordination  of  divers  persons  to  their  father  or  first  pro 
genitor  (as  to  one  head)  did  make  one  tribe  or  family, 
so  the  subordination  or  subjection  of  divers  tribes  or 
families  to  one  chief  did  make  a  kingdom.  Arid  how 
great  soever  a  kingdom  may  be  for  circuit  of  lands,  or 
multitude  of  persons,  yet  kingly  authority  and  fatherly 
authority,  as  they  are  both  the  ordinance  of  God,  differ 
riot  in  nature  or  quality,  but  only  in  quantity  or  ex 
tent.  For  this  reason  the  government  royal  is  of  all 
other  kinds  the  most  agreeable  to  nature,  as  taking  its 
original  most  immediately  from  the  course  of  nature. 
Howbeit  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  in  process  of 
time,  or  continuation  of  descents  from  one  prime  or 
famous  progenitor,  worthy  to  govern  all  his  progeny 
whilst  he  lived,  there  usually  arose  more  several  col 
lateral  families,  which  did  grow  nearer  to  a  parity 
between  themselves,  than  any  of  them  had  in  compa 
rison  of  their  first  founder  or  progenitor,  or  than  had 
been  between  such  as  first  descended  from  him.  So 
that  no  one  of  them  was  held  fit  to  bear  rule  or  sove 
reignty  over  all  the  rest,  but  all  were  well  fitted  for  a 
social  league  or  confederacy.  And  from  this  root  of 
nature  did  spring  aristocracy,  or  the  form  of  govern 
ment  by  peers  arid  nobles.  Arid  this  kind  of  govern 
ment,  as  also  the  popular  government,  may  be  conti 
nued  either  by  inheritance  or  right  of  descent,  or  by 
annual  magistrate,  or  magistrates  chosen  for  term  of 
life 

§.  6.  Of  what  kind  soever  the  government  be,  or 
upon  what  condition  soever  the  magistrates  be  chosen 
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or  admitted,  or  howsoever  their  power  be  limited,  the 
power  or  magistracy  is  from  God,  is  the  ordinance  of 
God,  and  may  not  be  resisted.  That  this  nation  should 
be  governed  by  a  king,  another  by  peers  and  nobles, 
another  by  the  people,  or  by  magistrates  of  the  people's 
choosing,  either  annual  or  for  term  of  life,  this  is  not 
deterrninedj?/;*^  divino,  by  any  express  or  positive  law 
of  God,  but  is  reserved  unto  the  guidance  of  his  ordi 
nary  providence,  who  sometimes  directs  one  people  or 
nation  to  make  choice  of  this  form,  another  to  make 
choice  of  that.  But  the  choice  of  government  being 
made  by  the  people,  or  imposed  upon  them  by  right  of 
war,  to  yield  obedience  to  the  form  of  government  or 
of  power  established,  this  is  de  jure  divino,  positively 
arid  peremptorily  determined  and  enjoined  by  the  law 
of  God.  And  whosoever  doth  resist  the  form  of  go 
vernment  established  in  the  commonweal  whereof  he  is 
a  member,  be  it  of  this  form  or  that,  he  doth  resist  the 
higher  powers,  and,  by  resisting  them,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God. 

§.  7.  But  doth  this  rule  of  our  apostle  hold  as  punc 
tually  of  the  magistrate  as  of  the  magistracy  ?  Doth 
every  one  which  resists  the  magistrate,  or  men  in 
vested  with  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  resist  the  ordi 
nance  of  God  as  directly,  or  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  he 
that  resists  the  power  itself  wherewith  he  is  invested, 
or  as  he  that  seeks  to  overthrow  the  magistracy  ?  It 
is  the  observation  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  of  (Ecumenius 
upon  this  place,  that  St.  Paul  doth  not  say  that  there 
is  no  magistrate  but  from  God,  or  that  the  magistrates 
that  be,  be  ordained  by  God,  but  that  there  is  no  power 
which  is  not  from  God,  and  that  the  powers  which  be 
are  ordained  of  God ;  that  he  purposely  speaks,  not  of 
this  or  that  magistrate  in  particular,  or  of  the  persons 
unto  whom  the  power  is  annexed,  scd  de  re  ipsa,  but 
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of  the  power  itself.  But  here  a  man  might  well  de 
mand  of  them,  Is  there  any  power  here  meant  by  the 
apostle  which  is  not  inherent  in  some  men's  persons  ? 
Is  there  any  magistracy  without  a  magistrate?  Or 
how  can  the  power  be  resisted,  unless  the  party  be 
resisted  in  whom  it  is  seated  ?  And  however  St.  Paul's 
964  form  of  speech  here  run  in  the  abstract,  and  directly 
points  at  the  power  itself  or  magistracy,  yet  in  the 
verses  following  he  speaks  as  directly  of  the  person 
unto  whom  the  power  is  annexed ;  and  St.  Peter  ex 
pressly  enjoins  obedience  unto  the  king  and  his  depu 
ties,  as  unto  ordinances,  though  made  by  men,  yet 
approved  by  God  ;  so  approved,  that  whoso  resisteth 
them  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  Nero  the  Ro 
man  emperor,  in  whose  days  St.  Paul  wrote,  and  under 
whose  government  these  Romans  lived  unto  whom  this 
precept  is  in  particular  directed,  was  as  wicked  an 
emperor,  as  cruel  a  tyrant,  an  enemy  as  malicious  to 
Jews  or  Christians,  as  any  that  hath  borne  rule  in  any 
nation  since ;  yet  seeing  he  was  invested  with  impe 
rial  or  royal  power,  these  Romans  (as  all  other  Chris 
tians  which  lived  within  the  Roman  empire)  were  by 
God's  law  enjoined  to  acknowledge  subjection  and  per 
form  sincere  obedience  to  him.  And  St.  Paul  himself 
(though  invested  with  power  apostolical)  was  contented 
to  appeal  unto  his  tribunal  in  case  of  justice.  So 
then  the  point  is  clear  that  subjection  is  due  as  well 
to  wicked  magistrates,  as  to  the  power  or  magistracy 
which  is  lawful  and  just,  and  from  God. 

§.  8.  For  resolution  of  doubts  that  may  arise  in 
men's  minds  about  the  acquisition  or  exercise  of  power, 
as  whether  power  unjustly  gotten  or  unjustly  exer 
cised  be  God's  ordinance,  the  former  observation  of 
St.  Chrysostom  and  (Ecurnenius  is  not  impertinent; 
and  according  to  their  meaning  or  intention  we  may 
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say,  that  our  apostle's  rule  doth  riot  so  punctually  hold 
of  the  means  or  acquisition  of  the  power,  or  the  exer 
cise  of  it,  as  it  doth  of  the  power  or  magistracy  itself. 
Or  more  fully  thus :  Albeit  the  power  or  magistracy, 
of  what  rank  soever,  (be  it  royal,  imperial,  aristocra- 
tical,  or  popular,)  be  always  God's  positive  and  pri 
mary  ordinance,  always  an  effect  of  his  gracious  pro 
vidence,  always  a  blessing  towards  any  land  or  people, 
or  the  award  of  his  antecedent  will ;  yet  the  manner 
of  acquiring  this  power,  or  the  annexing  it  to  this  or 
that  person,  one  or  more,  is  not  always  the  positive 
ordinance  of  God  ;  no  effect  of  his  bounty  or  benig 
nity  ;  no  consequent  of  his  antecedent  will ;  but  some 
times  rather  the  award  of  his  consequent  will,  and  an 
act,  at  least  permissive,  of  his  punitive  justice.  Again; 
albeit  the  manner  of  acquiring  this  power  be  just  and 
lawful,  as  ordained  and  appointed  by  God  ;  yet  the 
exercise  of  the  power  thus  gotten  may  ofttimes  be  no 
part  of  God's  positive  or  primary  ordinance ;  no  gift 
of  his  bounty  or  blessing  upon  his  people,  but  rather 
the  exercise  of  his  punitive  justice.  And  in  both  these 
senses  God  is  said  to  give  kings  in  his  wrath,  to  suffer 
tyrants  to  bear  rule  over  his  people.  Some  kings  by 
lawful  succession  or  election,  through  the  permission 
of  his  providence,  or  of  bis  punitive  justice,  rule  not 
according  to  his  ordinance,  but  tyrannically.  This  falls 
out  often,  yet  not  always,  not  for  the  most  part.  But 
of  usurpers  or  tyrants  by  title,  the  historian's  censure 
is  most  general ;  Imperium  malls  artibus  acquisitum 
nemo  unquam  bene  exercuit.  He  that  will  become 
dishonest  for  the  gaining  of  supreme  authority,  will 
never  be  extraordinarily  honest  or  honourable  in  the 
use  or  exercise  of  it.  How  much  more  Christian  was 
the  observation  of  this  heathen  Roman  politician,  than 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  modern  Roman  Christian,  or  of 
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the  principal  faction  in  that  church,  the  Jesuits,  or 
jesuited  Romanists,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  main 
tain  it  as  an  article  .of  faith,  that  such  as  can  be  con 
tent  to  become  devils  incarnate  for  getting  the  pope- 
dom,  shall  become  saints  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  it. 
965  But  by  what  means  soever  the  election  be  wrought,  by 
simony,  by  necromancy,  or  what  manner  of  life  soever 
the  pope  shall  lead  after  he  be  solemnly  elected,  he 
shall  notwithstanding  exercise  authority  apostolical  as 
infallibly,  and  as  beneficially  for  the  good  of  the  church, 
as  St.  Peter  did.  Not  only  his  power  must  be  reputed 
the  ordinance  of  God,  but  all  his  cathedral  doctrines 
or  constitutions  must  be  believed  as  the  oracles  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Not  to  believe  or  obey  his  decrees  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  to  resist  the  ordinance  of  God. 
But  with  the  impiety  of  this  opinion,  and  with  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  pope's  supposed  infalli 
bility,  I  have  heretofore  acquainted  you. 

§.  9-  Three  knots  yet  remain  concerning  the  third 
point  proposed.  The  first,  How  far  any  man  which 
without  just  title  doth  take  upon  him,  and  by  fraud  or 
violence  gets  opportunity  to  exercise,  royal  authority 
over  others,  may  be  resisted.  The  second,  Whether  he 
that  is  by  just  title  invested  with  royal  power  may  be 
resisted  in  the  unjust  or  tyrannical  exercise  of  it.  To 
these  two  questions  the  answer  hath  been  long  since 
given  by  some  moral  philosophers,  and  approved  of  by 
best  divines.  First,  he  which  is  a  mere  usurper,  or  a 
tyrant  by  title,  may  be  resisted  by  violence,  even  to 
deposition  or  death,  albeit  he  happen  to  exercise  his 
power  with  such  moderation  as  would  become  a  just 
and  lawful  king.  He  that  is  a  king  or  supreme  ma 
gistrate  by  just  and  lawful  title  may  not  be  thus 
resisted,  albeit  he  exercise  his  power  tyrannically. 
Touching  the  former,  it  is  a  truth  unquestionable,  that 
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a  tyrant  by  title,  or  a  mere  usurper  of  supreme  power, 
or  an  intruder  into  the  office  royal,,  may  be  resisted 
without  resisting  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  the  reason 
is  plain,  for  that  he  could  never  usurp  or  continue  his 
power  otherwise  than  by  resisting  some  higher  powers, 
or  without  resisting  the  ordinance  of  God.  First,  if 
he  usurp  authority  royal  or  monarchical  over  such  as 
have  been  formerly  governed  by  power  aristocratical 
or  democratical,  that  is,  either  by  peers,  or  by  magi 
strates  chosen  out  of  the  people,  he  doth  resist  these 
powers  which  are  in  that  people  supreme,  and  were 
ordained  by  God.  Or  in  case  he  usurp  or  exercise 
royal  authority  over  such  as  have  been  formerly  go 
verned  either  by  royal  succession  or  by  kings  elective, 
he  openly  resists  power  much  higher  than  his  own, 
whether  this  power  be  yet  actually  annexed  to  some 
known  persons  that  have  right  or  title  to  the  kingdom 
by  succession,  or  whether  in  defect  of  the  ancient  royal 
issue  the  supreme  power  of  electing  or  making  kings 
have  reverted  to  the  peers  or  people  that  are  to  be 
governed.  Lawful  it  is  either  for  those  persons  in 
whom  the  right  and  title  to  the  kingdom  resides,  or 
for  those  to  whom  the  right  of  electing  kings  in  defect 
of  right  heirs  appertains,  not  only  to  resist,  but  to 
depose  or  condemn  an  usurper,  or  one  that  hath  in 
vested  himself  with  royal  power  without  just  title  to 
it,  or  by  means  unlawful. 

§.10.  So  then  a  tyrant  or  usurper  may  be  deposed 
or  resisted ;  but  thus  resisted  or  deposed  he  may  not 
be  by  every  man  which  knows  him  to  be  an  usurper. 
For  a  man  may  transgress  this  rule  of  our  apostle,  and 
resist  God's  ordinance,  by  resisting  the  power  where 
with  he  is  invested,  though  not  simply  by  resisting 
him.  Aliud  est  magistratum  esse,  nJiud  est  in 
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stratu  esse,  ant  magistratum  gerere :  "  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  a  true  or  lawful  magistrate,  another  thing  to 
bear  or  execute  the  office  of  a  true  magistracy."  The 
acts  of  a  false  magistrate  or  intruder  whilst  he  is  in 
magistrate,  in  the  office  itself,  are  of  validity.  His 
person  is  to  be  obeyed,  not  resisted,  by  every  man 
966  until  he  be  declared  to  be  an  usurper  or  intruder  by 
some  higher  power  or  authority.  Few  tyrants  or 
usurpers  have  gotten  investiture  or  admission  to  royal 
power  by  more  indirect  means  than  Richard  the  Third 
in  this  kingdom  did  ;  yet  many  acts  or  exercises  of 
royal  power,  though  proceeding  from  him,  were  legal, 
and  of  validity.  Nor  did  they  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God  that  bore  offices  under  him,  that  obeyed  his  sum 
mons,  whether  for  parliament  or  other  business  of 
state.  It  had  been  a  sin  for  any  private  man  of  his 
own  head  to  have  killed  him,  albeit  all  the  space  of 
his  reign  he  did  resist  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  for  every 
man  is  not  an  avenger  of  such  as  resist  the  ordinance 
of  God  ;  this  belongs  unto  the  higher  powers  only,  or 
unto  them  to  whom  the  supreme  power  is  by  right 
annexed.  And  so  Henry  of  Richmond  was  authorized 
by  God's  ordinance  to  execute  vengeance,  or  bring  con 
demnation  upon  this  tyrant,  which  every  one  might 
riot  have  done,  which  perhaps  no  other  might  have 
done,  save  only  in  his  right  or  interest,  and  by  his 
commission  and  command. 

^.11.  The  third  question  is,  Whether  he  which  is 
lawfully  invested  with  some  power  which  is  ordained 
by  God  (whether  supreme  or  subordinate)  may  be  re 
sisted,  not  in  the  exercise  of  it  over  such  as  belong  to 
his  jurisdiction,  but  in  extending  it  unto  others  which 
are  by  right  exempted  from  it. 

The  power  which   Pilate  had  in  Judaea  was  from 
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God ;  it  was  ordained  by  God.  And  whether  out  of 
this  notion,  or  out  of  a  general  persuasion  that  his 
power  was  lawful,  he  expostulates  with  our  Saviour, 
John  xix.  10 :  Speakest  thou  not  unto  me  ?  knowest 
thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have 
power  to  release  thee  ?  But  our  Saviour  answered, 
Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  ex 
cept  it  were  given  thee  from  above.  And  if  this  power 
were  given  him  from  above,  was  it  not  lawful  for  him 
to  put  this  power  in  execution  ?  Surely  those  men 
were  very  ill  advised  which  brought  this  place  to 
prove  that  ecclesiastical  persons,  of  what  rank  or  qua 
lity  soever,  (seeing  none  can  be  greater  or  better  than 
their  Master,)  are  subject  to  the  civil  power,  or  that 
the  superiority  of  the  laity  above  the  clergy  is  here 
authorized  :  I  am  the  bolder  to  give  you  notice  of  this 
unadvised  collection,  because  the  parties  which  make 
or  favour  it  do  wrong  the  laity,  or  civil  power,  much 
more  than  the  clergy  ;  for  if  the  civil  power  (be  it 
royal  or  subordinate)  were  no  otherwise  from  God 
than  this  power  which  at  this  time  was  given  to  Pilate 
from  above  over  our  Saviour,  the  exercise  of  this  power 
over  any  clergyman  could  neither  be  ordinary  rior 
usual,  but  at  some  special  times  only,  when  it  should 
please  God  to  permit  or  give  some  extraordinary  dis 
pensation.  The  exercise  of  Pilate's  power,  though  given 
at  this  time  by  special  dispensation  from  above,  was 
110  part  of  God's  ordinance,  but  a  branch  of  satariical 
power  (or  such  power  as  God  gave  Satan  over  his  ser 
vant  Job) ;  of  that  power  which  at  this  time,  and  at 
no  other,  out  of  God's  love  to  mankind,  was  permitted 
to  the  prince  and  powers  of  darkness.  Thus  much  our 
Saviour  in  this  very  answer,  and  in  his  answer  to  such 
as  apprehended  him,  did  import ;  Be  ye  come  out,  as 
against  a  thief ,  with  swords  and  staves  ?  when  1  was 
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daily  with  you  in  the  temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no 
hands  against  me:  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power 
of  darkness.  Luke  xxii.  52,  53.  To  put  this  power 
in  execution  Pilate  (though  in  some  sort  against  his 
will)  was  in  conclusion  wrought  upon  by  the  malicious 
Jews ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  excused,  though  more 
excusable  than  these  Jews,  as  our  Saviour  intimates  in 
his  answer  to  him ;  Therefore  he  that  delivered  me 
thee  hath  the  greater  sin.  John  xix.  11.  He  was 
not  without  sin  in  being  the  Jews'  instrument  to  put 
the  powers  of  darkness  (with  whom  they  had  entered 
confederacy)  in  execution  upon  him.  And  no  man, 
I  think,  will  deny,  that  Pilate,  by  exercising  this 
power,  did  resist  the  highest  power  in  heaven  and 
earth.  That  message  which  his  wife  sent  to  him, 
Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man,  was  from 
the  Lord  ;  and  in  not  hearkening  unto  her  counsel  he 
did  resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  By  reason  of  this 
extraordinary  permission  or  dispensation  at  this  time 
granted  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  our  Saviour  was  so 
far  from  resisting  it,  that  he  did  not  (as  at  other  times) 
seek  to  escape  it.  Such  obedience  or  subjection  as  our 
Saviour  now  exhibited  both  to  the  temporal  and  eccle 
siastic  power,  the  meanest  subject  of  any  nation  doth 
riot  owe  unto  the  exercise  of  any  power  ecclesiastic  or 
civil,  whether  supreme  or  subordinate.  No  man  is 
bound  to  expose  himself  unto  the  punishments  which 
just  laws  inflict,  but  only  riot  to  resist  the  hand  of 
justice  when  the  eye  of  justice  hath  found  him  out, 
and  the  mouth  of  justice  given  sentence  upon  him. 

§.  12.  The  power  which  the  high  priest  exercised 
in  apprehending  our  Saviour  was  unjust  and  satanical ; 
was  it  therefore  lawful  for  Christ's  disciples  to  resist 
it?  To  oppose  violence  unto  it  was  unlawful.  And  if 
Peter  had  continued  to  do  as  he  begun,  he  had  fallen 
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under    the    sanction    of    this    Jaw,    They    that   resist 
shall  receive  damnation.     And   so   our   Saviour  did 
forewarn  him  :  Put  up  thy  sword  into  his  place :  for 
all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with   the 
sword.     Doth  this  instance,  or  any  other  in  scripture 
like  unto  it,  infer,  (that  which  some  would  hence  col 
lect,  to  wit,)  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  such  as  Peter 
was,  a  clergyman,   and    one   of  Christ's  disciples,    to 
resist  violence,  or  to  protect  the  innocent,  though  with 
the  effusion  of  blood  ?  No  ;  this  instance  (as  the  former) 
was   peculiar   to  these  times,  to    Peter's   condition    of 
life,  and  our  Saviour's  purpose  at  this  time,  to  suffer 
all  the  indignities  which  the  powers  of  darkness  could 
devise  against  him.   Thus  much  our  Saviour  gives  us,  to 
wit,  in  his  answer  to  Peter:  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot 
now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  lie  shall  presently  give 
me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  But  how  then 
shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be*? 
Neither  this   instance,  nor  any  other   of  sacred   writ, 
doth  prohibit  any  man,  in  that  he  is  a  clergyman  or 
priest,  from  using   all   the  lawful  means   or  remedies, 
either  in    his  own  defence  or  for  the  defence  of  the 
innocent,  which  any  other  good   Christian   may   use. 
There  was  a  time  wherein  it  was  unlawful  for  Peter 
(though    not  as  yet   fully  consecrated    to   his  priestly 
function)  to  defend  his  Lord  arid  Master   (over  whom 
no  prince  on  earth  could  lawfully  exercise  any  autho 
rity  coercive)  by  the  sword,  or  opposition  of  violence  ; 
and   yet  there  was  a   time  wherein   it  was  lawful  for 
Jehoiada  (a  consecrated  high  priest)  not  only  to  resist 
the  violence  of  Athalia,  who  had  gotten  possession  of 
the  royal  sceptre,  but  to  put  her  to  a   violent  death. 
Was  this  lawful  only  to  the  high   priests  of  the  law, 
but  in    no   case   lawful    to   priests   or   prelates   of  the 
a  IVlatt.  xxvi.  53,  54. 
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gospel  ?  Yes  ;  if  the  times  and  occasions  were  the 
same,  the  like  practice  would  as  well  become  a  priest 
or  prelate  under  the  gospel,  as  it  did  the  priest  of 
the  law. 

§.13.  One  sort  of  men  there  is,  which,  by  the  ex 
ample  of  our  Saviour  and  St.  Peter,  by  the  practice  of 
bishops  and  ministers  in  the  primitive  church,  would 
debar  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  from  all  intermed 
dling  with  the  affairs  of  the  commonweal,  or  of  such 
privileges  or  dignities  as  other  subjects  are  capable  of. 
But  of  these  men  I  might  say,  as  our  Saviour  doth  in 
9b'8  another  case,  either  make  the  tree  good  and  the  fruit 
good,  or  the  fruit  had  and  the  tree  bad.     Jf  heathens 
they  be  in  heart  and  affection,  or  desire  to  have  the 
commonweal  wherein   they  live  continue   heathenish, 
their  doctrine  is  Christian,  and  would  be  so  followed 
by  Christian  ministers.     But  if  Christians  they  be  in 
heart,  and  desire  the  commonweals  wherein  they  live 
may  be,  not  as  Agrippa  was,  propemodum,  not  almost 
but   altogether  Christian,   they  speak    like   heathens. 
Christian   emperors,  who   took   themselves   to   be   su 
preme  governors  in  all  causes,  and  over  all   persons, 
did   use  the  assistance  of   their  clergy  more  than  of 
any  other  in  their  chief  consultations,  as  well  of  war 
as  of  peace.     And  either  corrected  or  fashioned  their 
temporal    laws    (which    their   heathenish    predecessors 
had    made)    unto   the   ancient    canons   of   the   church 
which   the  clergy  had   made,  whilst  they  lived   under 
heathen  emperors. 

(j.  14.  Another  sort  of  men  there  be,  the  factors  for 
the  modern  Romish  church,  which  draw  more  dan 
gerous  doctrine  from  the  example  of  Jehoiada,  than 
the  others  did  from  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  of 
St.  Peter,  and  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  :* 
because  Jehoiada  was  the  high  priest,  and  did  depose 
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Athaliah,  therefore,  say  they,  the  church,  that  is,  the 
pope,  or  high  priest  of  the  New  Testament,  hath  power 
to  depose  kings  and  emperors.  This  foolish  collection, 
though  often  answered  and  retorted,  the  Author  of  the 
Prelate  and  Prince  is  not  ashamed  to  resume;  but  how 
unfitly  and  prejudicially  to  the  cause  which  he  main 
tains,  the  dissimilitude  or  contrariety  of  the  pope's 
practices  and  Jehoiada's  will  easily  inform  you.  First, 
Jehoiada,  in  that  he  was  high  priest,  was  a  prime  peer 
in  the  realm  of  Judah,  and  invested  with  power  of 
jurisdiction  next  in  order  and  dignity  to  the  power 
royal.  Secondly,  the  power  royal,  or  supreme,  was 
hy  right,  by  the  express  ordinance  and  positive  law  of 
God,  annexed  unto  the  infant  prince  whom  Jehoiada's 
wife  had  saved  from  the  tyranny  of  Athaliah,  as  being 
next  heir  now  alive  unto  David.  In  the  right  of  this 
prince,  and  for  the  actual  annexion  of  the  supreme 
power  unto  his  person,  (unto  whom  it  was  dc  jure 
annexed,)  Jehoiada,  being  the  chief  magistrate  in  the 
vacancy,  did  by  force  and  violence  depose  her  who 
had  usurped  the  royal  sceptre  by  violence  arid  cruel 
murder  of  the  seed  royal.  Is  it  then  all  one,  in  these 
men's  divinity,  for  a  subject  or  peer  of  any  realm  to 
stand  for  the  right  of  his  liege  lord,  and  for  the  ancient 
liberties  of  his  native  country,  against  a  stranger  or 
usurper?  and  for  a  stranger,  no  native  member  or 
part  of  this  or  the  like  Christian  commonweal,  to 
throw  down  the  lawful  king  from  his  throne?  or  to 
authorize  his  subjects  or  others  to  do  to  him  as 
Jehoiada  did  to  Athaliah,  and  to  bring  in  a  stranger 
or  alien,  as  he  cast  out  a  stranger  or  usurper?  The 
cases  are  as  unlike  and  contrary  as  two  cases  can  hi*. 
The  practice  of  Jehoiada,  and  the  occasions  of  it, 
would  rather  prove  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
or  York,  or  other  loyal  prelate  of  this  kingdom,  might 
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execute  the  pope's  nuncio,  or  any  that  should  bring 
an  excommunication  against  the  king,  or  come  armed 
with  papal  power  to  absolve  the  kin^s  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  to  usurp  or  challenge 
any  authority,  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  this 
land  ;  and  as  nominating  of  bishops,  bestowing  dig 
nities,  or  the  like,  which  belong  unto  the  crown  and 
sceptre  of  this  kingdom ;  and  may  not  be  practised 
by  any  without  leave  or  license  of  the  supreme  ma 
jesty.  If  it  should  please  the  supreme  power  of  this 
kingdom  to  delegate  such  power  of  jurisdiction  over 
foreign  intruders  to  any  prelate  within  his  dominions, 
to  every  prelate  within  his  diocese,  the  power  dele- 
969  gated  should  be  God's  ordinance,  the  manner  of  an 
nexing  it,  though  to  persons  ecclesiastic,  should  be 
God's  ordinance,  and  the  exercise  of  such  power,  even 
to  the  taking  away  of  life,  would  be  warrantable  by 
the  like  practice  of  Jehoiada.  But  this  I  speak  not 
as  if  I  wished  any  such  power  might  be  delegated  to 
bishops  and  prelates,  but  only  to  give  you  notice  (by 
the  way)  that  there  is  no  argument  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  of  our  apostles,  or 
from  bishops  or  pastors,  within  three  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  but  will  conclude  as  much  against  all 
Christians  of  what  rank  soever,  as  against  clergymen 
in  particular,  for  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  king 
doms  or  commonweals.  For  no  Christians  within 
these  times  might  so  much  as  take  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  and  yet  many  served  in  the  wars  in  defence 
of  their  heathen  governors. 

For  conclusion  ;  we  of  this  land  are  bound  above 
all  others  to  bless  God  for  that  our  supreme  magis 
tracy  is  of  the  best  form,  not  only  in  that  it  is  the 
ordinance  of  God,  but  that  the  anriexion  of  it  to  his 
royal  person  in  whom  it  resides  is  likewise  the  or- 
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dinance  of  God  :  a  blessing  of  G<  d,  and  a  pledge  of 
his  mercy  and  bounty.  What  then  remains,  but  that 
we  daily  beseech  God  so  to  direct  his  heart  for  the 
exercise  of  this  supreme  power,  that  it  likewise  may 
be  the  approved  ordinance  of  God;  that  he  may  always 
be,  not  only  the  executioner  of  God's  wrath  or  puni 
tive  justice  against  evil  doers,  but  the  distributer  and 
almoner  of  mercy  and  bounty  to  his  people  that  do 
well. 

CHAP.   VIII. 

This  sermon  was  preached  upon  the  Jifth  t)f  November,  as 
appears  §.  5,  6,  and  7.  What  it  is  to  real's/,  §.  2.  The 
difference  betwixt  nouobedience,  disobedience,  and  resist 
ance.  Two  signal  queries  propounded  in  the  end  of  the 
seventh  paragraph:  answered  in  the  eighth. 

ROM.  XIII.  2. 

Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi 
nance  <rf  God  :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them 
selves  damnation. 

§.  1.  MY  intended  exposition  of  this  text  is  haply 
prevented  with  some  men's  censure  of  it  or  me,  as  if 
it  did  not  suit  so  well  with  the  solemnity  of  this 
present  day  as  divers  others  might  have  done,  of 
which  there  is  choice  (as  we  say)  God's  plenty  in  this 
book  of  God.  Howbeit  (in  my  opinion)  no  portion  of 
scripture  suits  better  with  these  present  times,  whereof 
this  day  is  a  part,  than  this  doth.  Arid  how  well  it  fits 
in  particular,  as  well  the  first  institution  as  the  present 
solemnity,  will  better  appear  upon  the  opening  or  un 
folding  of  it.  The  most,  as  well  of  the  single  terms  or 
words,  as  of  the  propositions,  contained  in  these  two 
verses,  have  been  explicated  at  large  before.  As,  first, 
it  hath  been  explicated  what  powers  are  here  meant; 
not  civil  only,  but  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  civil  ;  not 
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ecclesiastic  coercive  only,  but  power  merely  spiritual  ; 
arid  that  obedience  is  due  to  all  these  powers  respect 
ively,  not  for  fear  of  punishment  only,  but  for  con 
science  sake.  Of  the  distinction  of  these  powers ;  of 
970 their  subordination  one  to  another;  of  their  coordi 
nation  or  combination  within  the  same  sovereignty, 
free  state,  or  kingdom  ;  and  in  what  sense  all  powers 
respectively  are  said  to  be  from  God,  hath  been  dis 
cussed  at  several  times ;  so  that  there  now  remain 
only  two  terms  or  words  to  be  unfolded  :  first,  what 
it  is  to  resist ;  secondly,  what  judgment  or  condemna 
tion  here  is  meant,  whether  temporal,  or  eternal  as 
well  as  temporal  ;  the  apostle's  conclusion  seems  per 
emptory —  They  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation.  First,  what  it  is  to  resist. 

$.  2.  Some  there  be  (very  good  expositors  in  their 
kind)  which  have  put  no  difference  in  this  place  be 
tween  non  obedire  and  resistere ;  as  if  not  to  obey 
the  higher  powers  were  to  resist  them.  Yet  for  our 
more  clear  apprehension  of  the  apostle's  full  meaning, 
we  may  distinguish  between  these  three,  nonobedierice, 
disobedience,  and  resistance.  True  it  is,  that  'whosoever 
doth  resist  the  higher  powers  doth  disobey  them  ;'  and 
as  true  again,  that  'whosoever  disobeys  them  doth  not 
obey  them.'  But  these  propositions,  though  most  true, 
yet  are  not  (as  we  say  in  schools)  convertible.  The 
truth  of  them  is  not  the  same  backwards  and  for 
wards,  as  it  is  but  one  and  the  same  way  from  this 
town  to  London,  and  from  London  to  this  town. 
There  may  be  a  nonobedierice  without  disobedience, 
and  there  may  be  a  disobedience  without  resistance. 
Unto  the  highest  powers  on  earth  we  may  in  some 
cases  refuse  or  deny  obedience  without  any  touch  of 
sin.  Disobedience  always  includeth  or  presupposeth 
some  sin  ;  and  so  doth  resistance  in  this  place  include 
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an  higher  degree  of  sin  than  mere  disobedience  with 
out  participation  of  resistance  doth. 

§.  3.  The  sanhedrim,  synagogue,  or  visible  church 
of  the  Jews,  (the  highest  power  coercive  in  causes 
ecclesiastic  then  on  earth,  unto  whose'  doctrine  our 
Saviour  himself  had  commanded  obedience  and  ob 
servance,)  did  twice  convent  arid  command  the  apo 
stles  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  But  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard.  Acts  iv.  18 — 20. 
And  unto  the  like  charge  or  command  laid  upon 
them  again  by  the  same  powers,  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  replied,  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.  Thus  resolute  they  were  not  to  obey  these 
higher  powers,  whom  yet  they  did  not  disobey,  much 
less  resist  (as  resistance  is  here  taken) :  for  they  were 
willing  to  suffer  whatsoever  these  powers  were  ready 
to  inflict  upon  them,  without  opposition  of  contrary 
force  or  violence.  This  their  passive  obedience,  or 
submission  of  their  bodies  unto  their  authority,  unto 
which  they  would  riot  subject  their  consciences,  doth 
exempt  their  nonobedience,  or  denial  of  obedience 
active,  from  all  just  censure  or  imputation  of  dis 
obedience.  For  disobedience,  in  its  lowest  degree, 
supposeth  a  denial  of  obedience  to  higher  powers  in 
cases  wherein  obedience  is  due,  and  all  is  one  whether 
the  obedience  denied  be  active  or  passive.  Denial  of 
obedience  active,  in  cases  wherein  it  is  due,  is  pro 
perly  a  disobedience,  but  a  disobedience  without 
resistance.  Obedience  passive  can  hardly  be  denied 
without  flight  or  resistance.  Obedience  passive  in 
the  former  cases  was  due  from  the  apostles  them 
selves  to  those  governors  of  the  church  or  common- 
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weal  ecclesiastic.  And  therefore  they  did  not  deny 
this  obedience,  but  willingly  submitted  their  bodies 
unto  stripes  and  imprisonment,  even  whilst  they  so 
971  resolutely  and  peremptorily  denied  active  obedience, 
that  is,  forbearance  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
In  this  point,  to  have  obeyed  them  had  been  to 
have  disobeyed  God.  Now  seeing  God  is  the  highest 
and  only  supreme  power,  there  can  be  no  denial  of 
obedience,  no  nonobedierice  unto  him  without  sin. 
No  man  can  sin  in  obeying  him,  albeit  in  obeying 
him  he  expressly  deny  obedience  to  higher  powers. 
He  that  appeals  from  the  sentence  of  an  inferior  court 
doth  not  obey  the  sentence,  arid  yet  he  doth  not  dis 
obey  it,  so  the  matter  of  his  appeal  be  just,  and  the 
manner  of  prosecution  legal.  But  not  to  undergo  the 
just  and  legal  censure  of  any  inferior  court,  unto  whose 
jurisdiction  we  are  subject,  without  appealing  unto 
some  higher  court,  is  to  disobey  the  higher  powers, 
albeit  no  open  resistance  be  made.  Who  then  are 
properly  said  to  resist  the  higher  powers  ?  they  which 
oppose  either  force  or  violence  against  the  execution 
of  their  decrees,  or  else  implore  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  some  other  contrary  authority,  (unto  which  the 
higher  powers,  which  exercised  jurisdiction  over  them, 
is  not  subordinate,)  to  control  or  confront  the  decrees 
themselves,  or  any  way  to  debase  or  prejudice  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  made. 

$.  4.  Now  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  all  higher 
powers,  specially  the  highest  earthly  powers,  will 
carry  a  more  watchful  eye  and  awful  hand  over  all 
such  as  are  prone  to  make  this  resistance.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  judgment  or  damnation  temporal  doth  not 
more  frequently  befall  any  sort  of  malefactors  than  it 
doth  the  rebellious  or  seditious.  So  that  our  apostle's 
threatening^  or  fore  warn  ings,  indefinitely  taken,  are 
most  pertinently  true  in  respect  of  judgment  or  damna- 
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tion  temporal — They  that  resist  shall  receive  damna 
tion.  Or  in  case  some  disobedient  and  rebellious  spi 
rits  escape  the  hands  of  civil  justice,  or  set  themselves 
beyond  or  above  the  reach  of  the  higher  powers  which 
they  resist,  yet  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  jind 
them  out.  But  as  for  judgment  or  damnation  eternal, 
that  is  no  otherwise  awarded  by  the  supreme  Judge 
unto  the  seditious  or  rebellious,  than  it  is  to  other 
malefactors  or  grievous  transgressors.  The  sentence 
of  damnation  denounced  against  the  disobedient  or 
seditious  becomes  dispensable  or  indispensable,  the 
doom  is  avoidable  or  unavoidable,  according  to  the 
transgressor's  penitency  or  impenitency  in  his  sins. 
Disobedience  indeed  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and 
resistance,  which  always  presupposeth  disobedience  to 
higher  powers,  is  a  sin  always  damnable  in  the  judg 
ment  of  God  and  man;  yet  are  both  sins  riot  altogether 
unpardonable,  they  are  not  like  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  thus  much  briefly  of  the  two 
general  doctrinal  points  proposed — what  it  is  to  resist 
the  higher  powers,  and  how  far  such  as  resist  them 
are  liable  to  damnation,  whether  temporal  or  eternal. 

$.  5.  Now  to  examine,  first,  the  attempts  or  prac 
tices  of  some  Romish  catholics  (as  they  term  them 
selves)  against  the  highest  powers  in  this  kingdom, 
as  upon  this  day  ;  secondly,  the  doctrine  of  the  mo 
dern  Romish  church,  as  it  is  now  professed  by  the 
Jesuits,  the  chief  agents  for  that  church's  authority, 
and  principal  authors  of  resistance  to  all  higher 
powers  which  will  not  acknowledge  the  power  of 
the  Romish  church  to  be  the  highest  and  most  su 
preme  on  earth,  according  to  these  rules  of  our  apo 
stle  in  this  place.  The  principle  win  rein  the  Romish 
church,  the  Jesuits,  and  we  agree,  is  this  ;  that  none 
may  resist  the  higher  powers  ;  that  obedience,  at  least 
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passive,  or  submission  of  the  outward  man,  of  our 
bodies,  lives,  and  estates,  is  due  unto  the  higher 
powers  :  the  question  is,  (as  you  have  heard  before,) 
which  be  the  highest  powers  on  earth.  The  highest 
972  court  of  this  kingdom,  that  is,  the  parliament,  which 
consists  as  well  of  ecclesiastic  as  civil  power,  had  by  a 
sovereign  law,  ratified  by  the  royal  assent  of  three 
kings  and  one  queen,  subjected  all  persons,  as  well 
temporal  as  spiritual,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prince 
or  sovereign  for  the  time  being ;  and  all  causes,  as 
well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
courts  within  this  realm,  established  by  parliamentary 
power,  or  the  prerogative  royal.  The  same  supreme 
power,  for  many  years  before  that  furious  attempt 
(as  upon  this  day)  made  against  the  highest  powers 
of  this  kingdom,  had  laid  a  necessity  upon  all  the 
subjects  of  this  realm  to  conform  themselves  unto  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  herein  established.  For  not 
obeying  the  supreme  power  of  this  kingdom  in  points 
of  religion  or  church  discipline,  the  Roman  catholics 
of  this  kingdom  (as  some  others  most  opposite  to  them 
do)  pretend  the  liberty  of  conscience.  And  if  the  Ro 
manists  had  only  denied  the  performance  of  active 
obedience  in  matter  of  mere  religion,  or  could  have 
rested  within  the  limits  of  pure  nonobedience,  until 
their  consciences  had  been  better  informed,  they  rather 
deserved  pity  than  present  punishment  or  condemna 
tion.  But  if  this  their  refusal  of  active  obedience  to 
all  or  any  of  these  laws,  by  sovereign  authority  enacted 
against  them,  had  truly  proceeded  from  mere  con 
science,  rather  than  from  mere  pretence  of  conscience, 
the  same  rule  of  conscience  which  did  withhold  them 
from  performance  of  active  obedience  in  the  things 
by  higher  powers  commanded,  would  as  forcibly  have 
swayed  them  to  yield  passive  obedience,  that  is,  to 
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have  submitted  their  bodies,  their  goods,  or  other 
externals,  unto  the  censure  of  higher  powers,  without 
any  attempt  of  resistance.  We  may  then  conclude, 
that  it  was  not  pure  conscience,  nor  mere  noiiobe- 
dierice  unto  the  higher  powers  of  this  kingdom,  but 
the  spirit  of  faction,  of  disobedience  and  rebellion, 
which  moved  them  unto  such  violent  and  before  un 
heard  of  resistance.  And,  God's  name  be  ever  praised, 
that  the  violence  or  resistance  attempted  by  them  was 
never  heard  in  its  own  voice  or  language  intended  by 
them.  This  terrible  resistance  was  not  directed  only 
against  the  execution  of  decrees  or  laws  made  against 
them — it  was  not  levelled  against  the  inferior  ministers 
of  justice  only,  but  against  the  supreme  powers  of  this 
kingdom  themselves — against  the  authors  of  justice — 
against  the  seat  of  justice — against  the  very  fountain 
of  justice,  from  which  all  power  coercive  that  can 
lawfully  be  exercised  within  this  land,  must  be  derived. 
But  these  men  haply  (will  some  say)  did  thus  far 
proceed  out  of  their  private  pride,  or  in  the  boiling 
heat  of  discontented  passions,  without  all  ground  or 
probable  pretence  of  that  religion  which  they  pro 
fessed,  that  many  of  them,  though  not  all  of  them, 
were  men  of  high  spirits,  men  passionate  and  dis 
contented,  though  more  discontented  than  passionate, 
cannot  be  denied  :  for  if  they  had  riot  been  such,  their 
understandings,  their  birth,  ingenuous  education,  and 
other  good  qualities,  would  have  withheld  them  from 
drinking  so  deep  of  the  Romish  cup,  or  from  swallowing 
the  dregs  of  Romish  religion  in  such  measure  as  they 
did.  But  taking  them  as  they  were,  that  is,  men  dis 
contented,  yet  well  affected  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
their  attempt  or  practice  against  the  state,  as  upon 
this  day,  was  but  such  a  descant  upon  the  grounds 
of  Romish  religion,  (as  it  is  now  taught,)  as  most 
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men  of  their  disposition  for  religion,  though  of  meaner 
birth  or  spirit,  or  less  discontented  than  they  were, 
will  he  ready  to  make,  whensoever  opportunity  (spe 
cially  seconded  with  hope  of  applause)  shall  be  offered. 
Their  very  attempt,  or  project  itself,  was  but  a  real 
973  use  or  practical  comment  upon  the  doctrinal  part  of 
my  text,  framed  in  the  speculative  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  church.  And  thus  much  will  clearly  appear 
to  any  that  will  compare  the  model  with  the  mould. 

$.  6.  The  plot  or  practice  was  by  Catesby  arid  his 
complices — whether  explicitly  or  implicitly  I  will  not 
say — thus  moulded  within  the  narrow  circumference 
of  this  my  text :  They  that  resist  the  higher  powers, 
shall  receive  to  themselves  judgment  or  damnation ; 
for  God  hath  said  so  by  St.  Paul,  and  he  will  be  as 
good  as  his  word.  '  But  the  king  and  state  of  England, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  the  commonalty, 
the  whole  body  representative  of  the  kingdom,  by 
enacting  and  not  repealing  severe  laws  against  the 
Roman  catholics,  have  shamefully  resisted  the  higher 
powers :'  ergo,  4  They  shall  and  must  receive  to  them 
selves  damnation.'  So  confident  they  were  in  these 
and  the  like  collections,  that  they  presumed  God 
Almighty  was  fully  concluded  in  the  syllogism,  and 
was  bound,  by  the  laws  of  logic  and  of  justice,  to  put  to 
his  helping  hand  for  the  speedy  execution  of  that  ven 
geance  upon  our  king,  upon  the  state  and  kingdom, 
which  their  malicious  and  misinformed  consciences 
had  projected.  Out  of  this  confident  presumption, 
one  of  the  conclave  or  vault-council  waxed  bold  to 
admonish  his  honourable  friend,  whose  exemption 
from  the  common  destruction  he  wished,  to  absent 
himself  from  the  present  parliament,  because  God  and 
man  had  concurred  to  give  a  terrible  blow  unto  the 
iniquity  of  these  times.  He  might,  (according  to  the 
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principles  of  his  catechism  arid  religion,)  so  his  leisure 
arid  memory  had  served  him,  have  added,  unto  the 
iniquity  of  that  place  wherein  the  parliament  was  to 
be  kept.  For  so  his  master  and  arch  plotter,  after 
much  agitation  and  variety  of  projects  for  procuring 
the  liberty  of  Roman  catholics,  by  taking  away  the 
king  and  his  race,  had  before  resolved,  that  there 
was  no  PLACE  so  fit  for  the  execution  of  what  they 
intended  as  the  house  of  parliament,  because  in  that 
place  the  impious  laws  (so  he  termed  them)  were 
enacted  by  which  the  Roman  catholics  were  re 
strained  from  using  the  liberty  of  their  consciences. 
This  was  the  sum  of  Catesby's  resolution.  But  God 
in  his  wisdom  and  justice  did  bring  that  very  head, 
(the  shell  of  that  politic  but  infatuated  brain,)  which 
was  the  author  of  this  device,  for  planting  the  forts  of 
their  resistance  against  this  palace  of  justice  and  foun 
tain  of  power  coercive,  for  this  church  and  kingdom's 
good,  to  be  placed  as  a  perpetual  spectacle  of  terror 
and  shame  upon  the  top  of  that  house,  whose  founda 
tions  and  roof,  with  all  the  neighbour  palaces  and 
lodgings  adjoining,  he  arid  his  fellows  hoped  in  an 
instant  to  have  defaced  and  razed.  And  even  so, 
O  Lord,  make  all  thine  enemies,  even  all  the  enemies 
of  thy  gospel  and  of  this  kingdom's  peace,  to  perish  ; 
bring  all  their  devices  to  a  fearful  and  a  shameful 
end.  As  for  the  eye  which  waiteth  for  the  destruction 
of  the  church  and  state,  let  the  ravens  of  the  valley 
(or  brook)  pluck  it  out ;  let  the  fowls  of  the  air  feed 
upon  their  flesh  ;  let  the  wild  bees  make  their  Lives  in 
their  skulls,  and  the  wasps  their  nests  in  the  brains  of 
them  which  shall  plot  the  like  mischief  against  this 
state  and  kingdom,  or  attempt  the  like  resistance 
against  the  higher  powers  which  by  thine  ordinance 
are  placed  over  us. 
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$.  7.  Another  remarkable  document  of  God's  justice 
upon  these  resisters  of  his  ordinance  there  is,  which 
hath  been  observed  by  many,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  or  reobserved,  because  never  to  be  for 
gotten  by  us  or  by  our  successors ;  and  it  was  this : 
that  God  should  make  those  very  elements  or  crea- 
974tures,  which  these  rebellious  resisters  of  higher  powers 
had  consecrated  as  their  instruments  for  blowing  up 
the  state  and  kingdom,  to  be  the  heralds  or  forerunners 
of  that  damnation  which  from  his  hands  they  shortly 
were  to  receive  unto  themselves.  Those  four  which 
died  desperately  by  the  bullet  or  shot,  might  have 
seen  all  hopes  of  further  resistance  utterly  blasted  by 
the  strange  disaster  which  a  little  before  had  befallen 
four  of  their  principal  associates,  in  whose  visages, 
strangely  disfigured  by  gunpowder,  they  might  (unless 
their  hearts  had  been  blinded)  have  read  the  destiny  of 
themselves  and  of  their  plot ;  that  shame  arid  confusion 
of  face  was  decreed  to  them,  to  their  associates,  and 
abettors.  All  these  eight,  with  other  their  associates, 
did  receive  damnation  temporal  to  themselves.  Their 
death  was  fearful  and  shameful,  and  their  memory  is 
had  in  everlasting  abomination :  so  admirably  did  the 
wisdom  of  God  falsify  and  invert  that  conclusion  which 
they  had  made  unto  themselves  out  of  my  text.  Two 
queries  yet  remain  :  the  first,  whether  the  like  resist 
ance  be  yet  intended  or  included  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  church,  or  in  the  commentaries  of  Jesuits,  or 
Jesuited  Romanists  upon  my  text  ?  the  second,  how 
far  we  may  hope  or  expect  that  all  such  as  in  times 
ensuing  shall  actually  intend  or  attempt  the  like  resist 
ance  against  this  church  and  state  shall  receive  to 
themselves  the  like  damnation  ? 

$.  8.   To  the  first  query  :  I  could  not  have  conceived 
so  much,  nor  durst  I  so   boldlv  have  avouched   what 
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I  conceived,  unless  I  had  found  the  case,  though  not 
in  this  very  particular,  yet  in  the  general,  discussed  at 
large  by  one  of  their  own  writers,  whose  writings 
were  purposely  intended  for  resolving  the  consciences 
of  English  catholics.  Many  of  you  know,  and  the  rest 
of  you  may  easily  suffer  yourselves  to  be  informed, 
that  upon  the  fresh  and  serious  apprehension  of  the 
inestimable  danger  whereunto  the  king  and  kingdom, 
as  upon  this  day,  was  brought,  by  those  disobedient 
resisting  Romanists,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  just  authority  conceived.  The 
end  or  intention  of  the  oath  was  to  secure  our  king, 
our  church,  and  state  from  the  like  conspiracies,  under 
pretence  of  zeal  or  affection  to  the  Romish  religion : 
yet  is  this  oath  strongly  oppugned  by  the  chief  agents 
for  that  church,  as  unlawful  to  be  either  given  or 
taken,  especially  to  be  taken  by  Roman  catholics.  In 
this  general  principle  the  Romish  church  and  we  agree, 
that  the  civil  Christian  magistrate  may  lawfully  exact 
an  oath  of  such  as  are  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  ; 
kings,  especially  of  their  subjects,  for  the  safety  of 
themselves,  of  their  posterity,  or  kingdoms.  Both  we 
arid  the  Romanist  condemn  the  anabaptist  for  denying 
the  public  use  of  solemn  oaths  amongst  Christians. 
We  both  agree  likewise,  that  every  lawful  oath  must 
be  given  and  taken,  in  truth,  in  justice,  in  judgment ; 
arid  so  given  and  taken,  as  Jeremy  iv.  2,  prescribes. 
It  is  so  far  from  being  unlawful,  that  it  is  a  part  of 
God's  honour.  Where  then  is  the  difference  ?  The 
Romanists  contend  that  this  oath  of  allegiance  wants 
all  these  three  properties  of  a  lawful  and  religious 
oath  ;  although  if  it  want  but  any  one  of  them,  it  were 
unlawful  and  irreligious.  First,  then,  in  their  divinity 
and  religion,  it  is  false  to  sny  or  think  that  the  pope, 
neither  by  himself,  nor  by  virtue  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
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hath  any  power  or  lawful  authority  to  depose  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  or  to  dispose  of  his  kingdoms  ;  there 
fore  he  that  swears  to  this  clause  in  the  oath  cannot 
swear  in  truth :    and    if  he  be  a  Roman   catholic   he 
incurreth  the  sin  of  perjury.     Now  he  that  doth  not 
swear  this  in  truth  cannot  swear  in  justice ;  for  if  it 
be   true  that  the  pope  hath   (or  in  many  cases    may 
975  have)  power  to  depose  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  to 
dispose  of  his  kingdoms ;   to  swear  the  contradictory 
must  needs  be  an  open  wrong  to  the  pope,  a  manifest 
injustice  to  the  apostolic  see.  Lastly,  albeit  men  might 
be  morally  persuaded  of  the  truth  in  this  clause  con 
tained,  to  which   they  swear,  yet  an  oath  is  not  to  be 
given  or  taken  for  confirmation  of  every  truth,  but  of 
some  special  truths,  or  upon  some  weighty  occasions, 
or  to  some  good  purpose.     Oaths  without  this  observ 
ance  can  neither  be  exacted  nor  given   in  judgment. 
This  last,  in  general,  is  true ;   but  from  this  general 
which   we   grant,  they   erroneously   assume   that   this 
oath  of  allegiance  wants  the  third  property  of  a  lawful 
oath,  to  wit,  judgment,  as  well  on  the  behalf  of  the 
proposer,   that   is,    of  the    king  and  state,  as  on   the 
behalf  of  them  to  whom  it  is  tendered.     But  why  can 
not  this  oath  be  proposed  or  tendered  in  judgment? 
Some   late  Romanists   stick  not  to   publish   in    print, 
what  others  upon  the  first  proposal  of  this  oath  did 
secretly  mutter,  to  wit,  that  the  king  or  state  can  have 
no  security  by  this  oath  from  the  like  attempts  or  con 
spiracies  against  their  persons  or  dignities.     To  this 
purpose,  a  late  English  Romanist  hath  penned  a  saucy 
lecture  of  modern  Rome's  Christian  divinity,  and   of 
Rome  heathen's  ancient  policy  unto  his  late  sovereign 
lord  (as  he  instyles  him)  king  James  of  famous  me 
mory  ;   (but  as  oft  as  any  English  priest  or  Jesuit  so 
instyles  their  native   kings  they    do   but  mock  them, 
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arid  might  lawfully  by  every  temporal  magistrate  be 
whipped  and  scourged  for  this  their  mockery;)  but  in 
words  to  this  or  like  effect,  this  saucy  companion 
writes,  as  if  king  James  had  been  to  be  catechised  by 
him  in  point  of  state  or  religion  :  "  As  St.  Paul  saith, 
Rom.  xiii.  Vis  non  timer e  potestatem  &c.  ?  so  say  I, 
if  princes  will  be  free  from  all  fear  of  the  pope's  power, 
let  them  do  good,  and  they  shall  have  praise  before 
God  and  men  ;  for  the  pope  is  appointed  pastor  unto 
them  for  their  good  :  but  if  they  will  do  evil,  if  they 
will  persecute  the  church,  her  faith,  and  faithful  chil 
dren,  then  let  them  fear,  for  he  is  God's  minister,  and 
hath  the  spiritual  glaive  put  into  his  hand,  to  chastise 
and  correct  all  rebellious  Christians.  And  therefore, 
as  he  that  taketh  a  man's  purse  from  him  by  violence 
hath  no  just  cause  to  compel  him  to  swear  that  he  will 
not  bewray  him,  because  he  might  and  should  have 
abstained  from  the  injury,  and  then  an  oath  had  not 
been  necessary ;  so  the  prince  or  magistrate  hath  no 
urgent  cause  to  propose  this  oath  to  the  catholic  sub 
ject,  because  if  he  abstain  from  persecution,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  he  needeth  not  fear  the  pope's  power,  and 
so  hath  no  sufficient  cause  to  urge  his  subjects  by  oath 
to  abjure  the  pope's  authority,  that  he  in  the  mean 
while  may  persecute  impuneA"  And  again  :  "  That 
this  oath  cannot  secure  the  king,  it  is  manifest,  be 
cause  the  most  that  take  this  oath  take  it  against  their 
conscience,  and  not  so  much  out  of  opinion  as  for  fear; 
yea,  they  think  they  do  ill  in  taking  it,  and  conse 
quently  they  think  they  are  not  bound  to  observe 
the  same ;  for  to  swear  to  do  an  evil  thing,  and  after 
to  fulfil  the  oath,  is  a  double  sin  ;  one  in  swearing, 
another  in  fulfilling*."  And  again  :  "  I  know  the  poli- 

d  The  author  of  the  Prelate  and  Prince,  j>.  267,  268. 
p  Ibid.  p.  268. 
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ticians  say,  Oderint,  dum  metuant,  '  Let  them  hate,  so 
they  fear  alsof:'  but  yet  true  is  that  which  Seneca, 
a  no  less  expert  politician  allegeth,  Necesse  est  ut 
multos  timeat,  quern  multi  timent,  6  He  must  of  neces 
sity  fear  many,  who  causeth  many  to  fear  him  :'  be 
cause,  as  Cicero  saith,  quern  metuunt,  oderunt,  '  men 
hate  whom  they  fear.'  And  what  security  hath  a 
prince  amongst  them  that  hate  him  ?  When  subjects 
hate  their  prince,  they  are  discontented  ;  when  they 
are  discontented,  they  are  desperate ;  when  they  are 
desperate,  they  care  not  for  their  own  lives;  when  they 
care  not  for  their  own  lives,  let  then  the  prince  fear  his. 
For  (as  Seneca  saith)  qui  suam  vitam  contemnit,  tuce 
916dominus  erit,  '  he  that  contemneth  his  own  life  will 
be  master  of  thine.'  And  from  this  source  proceeded 
the  late  gunpowder  plot.  For  conclusion  :  what  a 
strong  guard,  what  armies  can  do  to  defend  a  prince 
that  is  hated,  we  have  seen  by  the  example  of  the  two 
Henries,  the  third  and  fourth  of  France,  whereof  the 
first  was  killed  by  a  silly  friar,  the  other  by  a  poor 
companion,  in  the  midst  of  their  armies."  And  so  the 
third  condition  required  to  propose  this  oath,  which  is 
judgment  that  dictateth  that  an  oath  is  neither  to  be 
proposed  nor  taken  without  just  cause,  is  wanting. 

^.  9-  As  for  him  that  slew  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
French  king,  how  mean  a  man  soever  he  was,  it  skills 
not.  It  is  well  known  that  he  took  his  lesson  from 
a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  no  mean  note,  from  Mariana,  a 
man  famous  in  his  country  for  writing  the  Spanish 
history,  and  famous  in  the  Romish  church  for  his 
comments  upon  the  Bible.  And  by  this  famous  Jesuit's 
instructions,  in  what  cases  and  how  kings  may  be 
killed,  neither  Ravilliac  nor  any  other  private  man 
was  to  meddle  with  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  French 
f  The  author  of  the  Prelate  and  Prince,  p.  269,  270. 
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king,  nor  with  any  other  king,  without  the  warrant 
or  direction  of  some  higher  powers  ecclesiastic.  Con 
cerning  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  some  Roman 
catholics  think  it  was  an  act  of  God's  own  special  con 
trivance  :  so  Fitzherbert  tells  us  (who  was  then  present 
in  the  French  court)  that  the  watchword  given  to 
those  that  by  the  appointment  of  Henry  the  Third 
slew  the  duke  of  Guise  was  St.  Clement,  and  this  king 
was  afterward,  by  God's  special  providence,  slain  by  a 
Jacobin  friar  whose  name  was  James  Clement.  But 
the  truth  of  both  observations  being  granted,  may  we 
not  demand,  as  David  in  another  case  did,  was  not  the 
finger  of  some  more  subtle  Joab  (some  greater  agent 
for  the  Romish  church  than  a  Jacobin  friar)  in  all  this 
business?  James  Clement,  we  deny  not,  was  God's 
instrument  in  bringing  his  judgments  upon  Henry  the 
Third,  and  yet  might  for  his  very  name's  sake  be 
chosen  or  appointed  so  to  do  by  some  great  commander 
in  causes  ecclesiastic,  and  so  chosen  to  this  end,  that 
the  church  might  cast  a  fair  colour  upon  this  murder,  as 
if  it  had  been  brought  about  both  by  God's  immediate 
providence  arid  approbation,  without  any  other  con 
sultation  or  contrivance  of  men,  besides  such  as  secret 
instinct  did  privately  suggest  unto  this  poor  friar. 
This  is  a  mystery  of  that  religion  which  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  lie  any  longer  hid,  that  even  such  plots  and 
devices  as  have  been  conceived  in  the  nethermost  hell, 
and  have  been  acted  by  the  agents  of  hell,  if  once  they 
take  success  for  the  church's  manifest  advantage,  shall 
be  approved  post  fact  urn,  (though  not  licensed  before,) 
even  so  hallowed  and  deified,  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  to  pass  by  the  immediate  operation  or  influ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  Roman  church 
is  guided.  Witness  that  cruel  massacre  or  butchery 
of  so  many  thousand  innocents  at  Paris  and  Lyons  in 
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the  year  1572,  the  plotters  and  actors  of  which  did 
give  fuller  proof  unto  the  world  of  their  treachery  and 
of  their  unrelenting  cruelty,  than  God  would  permit 
the  powder  plotters  to  give.  This  plot  and  practice, 
notwithstanding,  was  better  approved  and  more  mag 
nified  at  Rome  than  it  was  by  the  most  partial  spec* 
tators  at  Paris  ;  and  although  it  was  plotted  and  acted 
by  the  French  catholics,  yet  the  pope's  ambassador, 
a  cardinal  of  Rome,  labours  to  persuade  the  French 
that  the  success  of  the  plot  and  of  the  action  was  from 
the  virtue  and  influence  of  that  catholic  faith  which 
is  contained  in  the  Trent  council ;  arid  one  special  part 
of  his  embassage  was,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Trent 
council  might,  upon  this  joyful  experiment  of  their 
force  and  efficacy,  be  received  in  France,  as  they  had 
been  in  other  catholic  kingdoms :  and  that  which  most 
977  plainly  evinceth  that  church's  readiness  to  approve 
those  villainies  post  factum,  being  done,  which  she 
would  not  for  shame  licence  beforehand  to  be  done, 
one  Boyden,  which  of  his  own  accord,  without  any 
warrant  or  intimation  from  the  king  or  state,  had 
committed  the  like  butchery  at  Lyons  which  the  king 
and  his  nobles  had  done  at  Paris,  received  the  pope's 
blessing  by  his  ambassador,  or  legate,  cum  plemtudine 
potestatis. 

§.  10.  Would  the  powder  treason  (may  we  think) 
have  found  less  approbation  or  applause  at  Rome  (in 
case  it  had  taken  effect)  than  the  Parisian  massacre 
did,  though  haply  it  was  not  first  plotted  or  contrived, 
or  in  particular  licensed  at  Rome?  The  praise  or  in 
vention  of  this  stratagem  (so  success  had  answered  to 
their  hopes)  should  have  been  ascribed  unto  the  plot 
ters  or  pioneers,  they  should  have  had  the  pope's  bless 
ing  for  their  invention  and  pains,  but  the  success 
itself  must  have  been  ascribed  unto  the  pope's  holiness, 
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as  to  their  lord  of  hosts.  For  as  they  have  invested 
him  with  the  most  choice  and  sovereign  titles  which 
David,  after  all  his  victories  over  his  enemies,  had  to 
bestow  upon  the  Lord  that  gave  him  victory,  (for  they 
have  made  the  pope  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is 
built,  and  the  Rock  of  Salvation  is  one  of  the  most 
sovereign  titles  of  God  incarnate,)  so  doubtless,  if  this 
plot  had  taken  success,  the  pope's  holiness  should  have 
shared  with  God  in  those  attributes  or  characters  of 
his  revenging  power  described  by  David,  in  psalm  xviii. 
7,  8,  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled;  the  foun 
dations  also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  be 
cause  he  was  wroth.  There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of 
his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured:  coals 
were  kindled  by  it.  But  is  it  any  essential  part  of 
Romish  religion  that  it  is  lawful  for  priests  or  Jesuits, 
or  other  factors  for  the  Romish  church,  to  practise  such 
stratagems  of  war  as  the  powder  plot  was  in  the  time 
of  peace,  and  to  practise  them  against  their  native  king 
and  country  ?  Yea,  he  is  either  a  novice,  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  points  of  Romish 
religion  as  it  is  now  taught,  or  an  ambidexter  betwixt 
us  and  them,  which  can  either  persuade  himself,  or  go 
about  to  persuade  others,  that  any  Romish  priest  or 
Jesuit  doth  think  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  hold 
or  observe  any  such  fair  quarter  of  hostility  or  enmity 
with  his  native  king  or  country,  as  the  Turk,  the  Per 
sian,  or  other  Mahometans  or  heathens  do  take  them 
selves  bound  in  conscience,  arid  by  the  law  of  arms 
and  the  laws  of  nations,  to  hold,  either  with  their 
Christian  enemies,  or  with  enemies  whether  of  the 
same  or  of  contrary  religion.  If  once  we  grant  the 
commonweal  or  kingdom  (how  absolute  soever)  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  church  or  clergy,  as  it  is  a  common 
weal  ecclesiastic  distinct  from  it,  the  former  conclusion 
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or  imputation  will  follow,  by  the  fundamental  prin 
ciples  of  the  civil  law,  of  the  law  of  arms  and  of 
nations :  for  by  the  law  of  nations  no  absolute  king 
or  prince,  no  free  sovereignty  or  state,  are  bound  to 
observe  the  law  of  arms  or  hostility  with  their  sub 
jects,  if  they  prove  rebels  or  professed  traitors.  The 
law  of  arms  or  hostility  is  necessary  to  be  observed 
only  inter  justos  hostes,  between  such  as  have  power 
to  denounce  or  exercise  hostility  one  against  another, 
as  between  nation  and  nation,  or  between  free  states, 
or  sovereignties  independent.  Now  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Romish  religion,  all  heretics,  be  they 
more  or  few,  (that  is,  all  Christians  which  will  riot 
subscribe  to  the  Romish  religion,  and  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  as  Christ's  vicar  general  in 
causes  spiritual,)  are  more  than  rebels,  more  than  trai 
tors;  and  in  case  they  will  not  desist,  being  admonished, 
be  they  kings  or  be  they  emperors,  they  and  all  their 
978  adherents  may  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  without  any 
observance  of  the  law  of  arms,  of  nations,  or  of  hos 
tility  :  they  may  be  poisoned,  they  may  be  stabbed, 
they  may  be  blown  up  by  powder,  or  be  dispatched 
by  what  means  soever  shall  seem  expedient  for  the 
church's  good,  and  the  fact,  though  not  licensed  or 
authorized  before  it  be  done,  may  be  approved  as 
meritorious  after  it  be  done. 

§.11.  But  some  perhaps  will  reply,  that  all  such 
amongst  us  as  delight  and  glory  in  the  name  of  Roman 
catholics  are  not  of  this  temper  or  resolution ;  and 
God  forbid  I  should  charge  all  of  them  with  it ;  yet 
unto  as  many  of  them  as  are  otherwise  affected,  I  dare 
boldly  say,  and  by  God's  assistance  shall  make  rny 
sayings  good,  that  either  they  are  not  as  they  would 
be  accounted,  true  Roman  catholics,  or  else  Roman 
catholics  are  no  true  catholics  ;  the  Roman  church  is 
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not  the  catholic  church  ;  the  Roman  faitli  is  not  the 
catholic  faith  :  for  unity  in  point  of  faith  or  doctrine, 
concerning  manners  of  greater  consequence,  is  (by  their 
own  confession  and  pleas)  a  principal  note  of  the  ca 
tholic  church  and  faith.  It  is  evident,  again,  that  the 
principal  members  of  the  modern  Romish  church,  of 
such  as  our  English  lay  catholics  esteem  as  their 
fathers  in  Christ,  and  in  points  of  faith,  do  teach  it 
as  a  point  of  faith  and  Christian  manners,  that  the 
pope  hath  full  power  from  God  to  depose  Christian 
kings,  to  kill  them,  and  to  dispose  of  their  kingdoms 
and  subjects.  Now  if  any  English  Roman  catholic  do 
not  herein  assent  unto  their  fathers  and  instructors, 
the  former  conclusion  will  necessarily  and  inevitably 
follow,  to  wit,  that  these  lay  catholics  and  Romanists 
either  are  no  true  Roman  catholics,  or  else  that  the 
Roman  faith  (as  -it  is  taught  by  their  fathers  or  in 
structors)  is  no  catholic  faith.  This  is  a  point  of  greatest 
consequence  in  religion,  whence,  if  the  instructors  and 
the  instructed,  the  pastors  arid  the  sheep,  hold  any 
unity  of  faith  rather  than  of  faction,  either  must  the 
sheep  or  inferior  Roman  catholics  subscribe,  when 
opportunity  serves,  unto  their  pastors  or  superiors,  or 
their  pastors  must  abandon  this  damnable  position, 
arid  subscribe  to  their  flock,  who  think  it  unlawful  to 
kill  their  king,  and  to  dispose  of  his  countries  and 
kingdoms.  And  thus  much  of  the  former  query.  The 
second  query  was,  how  far,  or  upon  what  terms,  we 
of  the  church  of  England  may  hope  that  they  which 
resist  the  higher  powers  of  this  kingdom  shall  receive 
such  judgment  or  damnation  to  themselves,  as  these 
powder  plotters  have  done. 

$.  12.  We  hold  it  as  a  point  of  faith  or  Christian 
manners,  that  the  power  royal  (specially  in  parliament) 
is  the  highest  power  under  God  in  this  land,  arid  our 
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apostle's  words  you  see  are  plain,  that  they  which  resist 
the  higher  power  of  any  land  or  kingdom  shall  re 
ceive  to  themselves  damnation.  And  so  undoubtedly 
they  shall,  unless  we  of  this  church  arid  land  become 
guilty  of  the  same  sin  of  resisting  or  disobeying  the 
higher  powers.  But  let  us  ever  remember,  that  they 
which  resist  the  higher  powers  are  therefore  liable  to 
this  damnation,  because  in  resisting  them  they  resist 
the  ordinance  of  God.  This  is  the  highest  power  of 
all,  unto  which  the  power  both  of  prince  and  people  is 
perpetually  subject.  If  then  either  prince  or  people, 
or  both,  shall  resist,  or  continue  in  disobedience  to  the 
sacred  ordinance  of  God,  they  shall  certainly  receive 
judgment  to  themselves  from  God  himself.  And  if  it 
be  his  will  to  execute  judgment,  though  upon  the 
highest  powers  on  earth,  it  is  in  his  sole  choice  and 
power  to  appoint  whom  he  pleaseth  to  be  the  execu 
tioners  of  his  judgement.  And  he  may  exempt  the 
executioners  of  his  judgments,  though  they  demean 
979  themselves  as  Jehu  did,  from  any  judgment  temporal, 
albeit  they  openly  resist  or  violently  assault  the  highest 
powers  that  are  on  earth.  Now  it  is  a  course  of  God's 
providence  most  frequent,  to  punish  such  as  will  not 
faithfully  serve  or  obey  him  in  a  true  religion,  by  the 
zealous  or  diligent  professors  of  a  false  religion.  So 
he  punished  the  rebellious  house  of  Judah  and  Israel 
by  the  wickedest  of  the  heathen,  that  is,  by  the  most 
zealous  professors  of  idolatry,  or  devoutest  worshippers 
of  false  gods.  It  is  an  excellent  observation  which 
Salvianus  hath  made  upon  the  course  of  God\s  justice 
in  punishing  most  Christian  nations  by  the  inundation 
of  heathenish,  heretical,  or  barbarous  nations,  about 
some  four  or  five  hundred  years  after  Christ:  the 
Spanish  nation  was  at  that  time  as  orthodoxal  and 
valorous  as  any  other  nation  of  Christendom  what- 
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soever;  and  yet  pitifully  overrun  by  the  Goths,  the 
best  part  of  whose  religion  was  but  a  rude  tincture  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  This  good  father  demands,  whether 
God  might  not  have  chosen  a  more  valorous  people 
than  the  Goths  to  execute  his  judgment  upon  the 
orthodoxal  and  valorous  Spaniard ;  and  in  conclusion 
he  resolves  us,  that  there  was  not  a  more  cowardly 
people  amongst  all  the  barbarians  that  then  invaded 
Christendom.  What  then  was  the  reason  why  the 
valorous  and  orthodoxal  Spaniard  should  be  overrun 
by  the  heretical,  cowardly,  and  perfidious  Goth  ?  The 
Spaniard  (saith  this  good  father)  were  at  that  time 
infamous  for  lasciviousness  and  lust,  and  the  Goths 
remarkable  for  their  chastity  and  temperance.  The 
same  father  reckons  up  some  one  good  quality  or 
other  in  every  one  of  those  barbarous  nations  which 
God  had  then  appointed  to  plague  the  true  profes 
sors  of  Christianity,  for  their  contrary  vices  or  evil 
manners.  Gothorum  gens  perfida,  sed  pudica  est; 
and  therefore  designed,  as  you  heard  before,  to  plague 
the  Spaniard  for  his  lust :  Alanorum  gens  impudica, 
sed  minus  perfida ;  and  therefore  designed  by  God  to 
plague  such  as  were  perfidious :  Franci  mendaces, 
the  Franks  were  a  lying  people,  sed  hospitales,  yet 
given  to  hospitality;  and  therefore  designed  to  root 
out  the  covetous  and  cut-throat  Gauls  :  Savones  cru- 
delitate  efferi,  the  Saxons  were  fierce  and  cruel,  sed 
castitate  venerandi,  yet  venerable  for  their  chastity ; 
and  therefore  assigned  to  be  lords  over  civil  and 
warlike,  but  unchaste  Christians.  For  application 
then :  say  we  or  think  we  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  Jesuits  and  Jesuited  Roman  catholics ;  admit 
they  were  as  perfidious  as  any  of  these  foremen- 
tioned  heathens  or  heretics,  as  cruel  and  bloody  as 
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the  heathen  Saxons,  as  unchaste  as  the  Alans,  more 
mendacious  than  the  heathen  Franks,  as  far  short 
of  us  for  purity  of  religion  or  the  orthodoxal  faith, 
as  the  worst  of  these  heathens  or  heretical  nations 
were  of  the  orthodoxal  Christians,  whom  they  over 
run  in  Salvian's  time ;  yet  one  good  quality  the  Jesuits 
have,  they  are  not  perfidious,  they  are  not  disobe 
dient  to  their  superior,  zealous  observers  they  are  of 
that  religion  which  they  profess,  and  industrious  prac- 
tisers  of  those  rules  to  which  they  subscribe ;  and 
being  such,  may  we  riot  justly  fear,  lest  God  in  time 
appoint  them  the  executioners  of  his  judgments  upon 
this  people,  for  their  disobedience  to  superiors,  for 
their  perpetual  neglect  or  contempt  of  all  canons 
ecclesiastic,  for  cloaking  their  proud  or  factious  hu 
mours  with  the  pretended  liberty  of  conscience.  As 
for  you  of  this  congregation  and  place,  let  me  in 
the  bowels  of  Christ  Jesus  beseech  you,  even  as  you 
desire  that  your  thanksgiving  for  our  mighty  de 
liverance  as  upon  this  day  shall  be  acceptable  unto 
God ;  as  you  desire  and  wish  that  your  prayers  for 
averting  the  like  fearful  vengeance  from  this  state 
and  kingdom,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  present  vi- 
980sitation,  shall  be  heard  of  God;  let  me,  upon  these, 
and  whatsoever  you  equally  or  more  respect,  entreat 
you  not  to  nurse  a  faction  between  public  preaching 
and  public  praying ;  let  me  tell  you,  that  extra 
ordinary  forwardness  to  hear  God  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men,  and  extraordinary  backwardness  to 
speak  to  God  with  the  heart,  doth  more  truly  wit 
ness  an  excess  of  hypocrisy  than  any  fruits  or  seeds 
of  true  religion  or  devotion.  And  as  for  you  which 
purpose  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and 
receive  the  cup  of  salvation,  let  me  once  again  entreat 
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you  to  make  your  serious  resolution  for  amending 
this  fault,  one  special  part  of  that  vow  or  covenant 
which  you  purpose  to  render  unto  the  Lord  whilst 
you  receive  the  cup  of  salvation  from  him,  that  so 
the  blessing  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  blessing 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the  blessing  of  the 
Ploly  Ghost,  may  rest  upon  this  land  and  people  for 
ever.  Amen. 
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AARON,  how  his  consecration 
prefigured  the  consecration  of 
Christ  as  our  High  Priest,  vol.  viii. 
p. 357 — 383.  defects  in  the  circum 
stances  of  his  consecration,  357, 
&c.  mystery  implied  in  being 
seven  days  in  consecration,  359. 
mystery  of  the  filling  of  his  hands 
by  Moses,  361.  how  the  sacri 
fices  at  his  consecration  were  ac 
complished  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  364,  &c.,  369,  &c.  the 
moral  implied  in  the  sprinkling 
his  right  ear,  &c.,  377. 

Aaronical  priesthood,  had  special 
reference  to  two  points,  the  reite 
ration  of  the  covenant  and  the 
representation  of  its  accomplish 
ment,  viii.  369. 

Abbot,  Mr.,  xii.  159. 

Abel,  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
paralleled  with  that  of  Zachariah's, 
xi.  286.  a  type  of  Christ,  320. 

Abraham,  God's  promise  to  him 
wonderfully  fulfilled,  i.  155.  the 
ground  of  his  justification,  iii.  299, 
x-  573-  the  covenant  between 
God  and  Abraham  styled  in  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  between  The 
Word  and  Abraham,  vii.  357. 
the  first  to  whom  God  made  an 
oath,  viii.  152.  256.  why  com 
manded  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  ib. 
his  right  to  Canaan  conveyed  by 
the  blessing  of  Melchisedec,  237. 
252.  none  of  his  sons  but  Christ 
both  a  king  and  priest,  24.K.  how 
Melchisedec's  blessing  on  him 
descends  to  us,  252.  the  reason 
of  the  promise  being  made  by 
oath  to  him,  279.  God's  cove 
nant  with,  one  of  equal  conditions, 
284;  and  in  its  form  most  accu 
rate,  290.  God's  oath  to  him  the 
only  anchor  of  our  hope  in  Christ, 


304,  &c.  the  purport  of  his  words, 
Gen.  xxii.  8.  p.  370.  God's  pro 
mises  to  him,  ratified  by  degrees, 
ix.  308.  rewarded  both  according 
to  his  faith  and  works,  x.  572. 

Abraham's  bosom,  not  the  best  trans 
lation  of  the  original,  ix.  516. 

Absolution,  errors  of  the  Novatians 
concerning,  ix.  563,  &c.  denied 
to  revolters  from  the  faith  by  the 
primitive  church,  566. 

Acosta,  Josephus,  a  man  of  ingenu 
ous  spirit,  yet  zealous  for  the 
Pope's  supremacy,  ii.  180. 

Act  and  obliquity  of  act,  cause  of 
the  one,  cause  of  the  other,  ix.  21 

— 32- 

Actions,  human,  their  nature  and 
variety,  i.  354.  what  are  not  of 
faith,  373.  how  best  to  square 
them  to  the  rule  of  faith,  390,  &c. 
not  ruled  by  necessity,  v.  3oi,ix. 
30.  (See  Contingency.}  God  the 
cause  of  them,  but  not  of  the  evil 
in  them,  v.  312.  the  distinction 
between  actions  and  their  obliquity 
not  applicable  to  the  sinful  act  of 
Adam,  ix.  20.  25. 

Acts,  ch.  i.  25,  that  he  might  go  to 
his  own  place,  interpreted  to  ap 
ply  not  to  Judas,  but  to  his  suc 
cessor's  apostolic  circuit,  xii.  54. 
Ch.  ii,  20,  reconciled  in  expression 
with  the  words  of  Joel's  pro 
phecy,  x.  203. 

Ch.  iii.  21,  ambiguous  sense  of, 
vii.  1 20.  no  argument  against 
Christ's  real  presence  in  the  sa 
crament,  121. 

Adam,  uncertain  whether  he  sinned 
on  the  very  day  of  his  creation, 
vii.  404.  tradition  that  his  fall 
was  on  the  same  day  as  his  crea 
tion,  explained,  not  of  the  identical 
day,  but  of  the  same  day  of  the 
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week,  viii.  481.  the  day  of  his 
fall  the  same  as  the  day  of  Christ's 
death,  482.  variety  of  opinions 
about  his  first  estate,  ix.  4.  where 
in  his  original  righteousness  con 
sisted,  6,  &c.  his  righteousness 
not  supernatural  but  natural, 
quoad  terminumproductum,  though 
not  quoad  modum  productionis,  9. 
his  being  made  in  God's  image, 
and  made  righteous,  not  two  dis 
tinct  works  of  God,  ibid,  his  first 
estate  described  by  St.  Austin,  14. 
neither  necessitated  to  continue 
good  nor  to  become  evil,  but 
placed  in  possibility  to  both,  15. 
poisoned  himself,  and  by  his  own 
act  led  incidere  in  canonem,  58. 
how  equally  true  that  God  did 
decree  him  to  die  and  God  did 
not  decree  him  to  die,  480. 

Admiration,  a  property  of  faith,  iii. 
54.  its  use  in  theology,  55. 

'Ado'fci/ior,  i  Cor.  ix.  27,  importance 
of  considered,  vii.  151,  &c. 

ADONAI,  the  proper  signification  of, 
vii.  369.  x.  114.  why  used  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  and  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  for  Jehovah, 
vii.  369,  371.  peculiar  to  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  372, 
x.  114.  when  placed  before  the 
name  of  four  letters  in  the  Old 
Testament,  vii.  373.  the  title  most 
commonly  used  in  the  psalms 
prophetical  of  Christ's  exaltation, 
x.  114.  not  inferior  to  Jehovah, 

US- 
Adoration  (see  Worship),  divided  by 
the  fathers  in  the  second  Nicene 
Council  into  external  and  internal, 
iv.  276. 
Adrian,  his  persecution  of  the  Jews, 

i.  236.  builds  ^Elia,  237. 
jElia,  i.  237. 

JEra,  the  derivation  of  the  word 
according  to  Spanish  writers,  vii. 
318.  its  true  origin,  319. 
Affections,  natural  ones  not  to  be 
destroyed  but  set  right  by  their 
objects,  iii.  459.  ix.  250,  &c. 
sharpen  the  understanding  and 
enlightened  by  it,  iv.  424.  how 
attributed  to  God,  v.  200.  rightly 
balanced  when  we  are  as  ready  to 
do  as  to  receive  good,  xi.  49. 
Affliction,  how  it  maketh  wise,  iv. 
69,  &c.  the  use  of,  for  gaining  a 


taste  of  heavenly  joys,  x.  467, 468. 
if  not  sent  by  God  should  be  vo 
luntarily  undertaken,  ibid,  me 
mory  of,  will  make  us  pity  others, 
xi.  68.  breaks  the  league  betwixt 
sin  and  our  souls,  219.  in  general 
causes  repentance,  but  in  that 
kind  we  have  afflicted  others  a 
special  means  of  it,  237. 

Agar,  mystery  implied  in  its  equi 
vocal  sense,  xii.  72,  &c. 

Agency,  immanent  and  transient,  ix. 
174. 

Agents,  free,  definition  and  proper 
ties  of,  ix.  174,  &c.  necessity  and 
contingency  the  limits  of  the 
operations  of  all  secondary  ones, 
175.  all  secondary  ones  need 
some  preexistent  matter  to  work 
upon,  ib.  no  agent  free  in  respect 
of  all,  every  agent  free  in  respect 
of  some  objects,  179. 

• natural  and  artificial,  and 

mixed  effects  proceeding  from 
both,  v.  237. 

Affluence,  engenders  atheism,  iv.  23. 
hinders  us  from  pitying  the  wants 
of  others,  xi.  71. 

Albigenses,  persecutions  of,  in  St. 
Bernard's  time,  ii.  23. 

Alboinus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  v. 

497- 

Alexander  the  Great,  said  by  the 
Turks  to  have  been  general  to 
Solomon,  i.  95.  a  scourge  of  God 
for  all  Eastern  nations,  v.  392. 
his  success  foretold  by  Daniel,  394. 

Alexander  de  Medices,  slain  by  one 
whom  he  had  pardoned  for  mur 
der,  xi.  48. 

Alexander  III.  (Pope),  restrictions 
of,  as  to  canonization  of  saints,  iv. 

339- 

Alexander  V.  (Pope),  ix.  531. 
Allegory,  in  what  cases  arguments 

of  proportion  may  be  drawn  from, 

xii.  70. 
Almighty,  the  title  of,  not  peculiar 

to   the    Father,    but  essential   to 

the  Godhead,  v.  210. 
Almighty  power,  logical  possibility 

presupposed  to  the  working  of,  ix. 

358.  (See  Omnipotency .) 
Alphonsus  the  Great,  i.  126. 
Alvarez  de  Sande,  an  instance  of 

human  mutability  in  height  and 

dejection  of  spirit,  xi.  114. 
Ambition,  a  hinderance  to  faith,  iii. 
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429.  the  root  of  the  basest  slavery, 
ix.  131.  how  to  be  mortified  and 
set  right,  251.  more  dangerous 
than  grosser  sins,  x.  497. 

Ambrose,  St.,  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  "  When  thou  hadst  over 
come  the  sharpness  of  death,  thou 
didst  open,  &c.,"  viii.  438.  ix.  517. 
his  Creed,  x.  234.  after  what  man 
ner  he  excommunicated  the  em 
peror  Theodosius,  xii.  237. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  his  descrip 
tion  of  the  Saracens  in  harmony 
with  the  prophecy  concerning 
Ishmael,  i.  223.  his  apology  for 
Julian,  iv.  161. 

Amphibologies,  breed  no  danger  in 
prophecies  which  have  amplitude 
of  sense,  vii.  120,  &c. 

Anabaptists,  doctrine  of,  concerning 
magisterial  power,  xii.  308. 

Ancients,  how  far  we  may  dissent 
from,  with  modesty,  ii.  68,  &c. 
difference  of  their  temper  from 
that  of  moderns,  iv.  32. 

Ancient  times,  not  to  be  measured 

J  later,  and  why,  i.  74,  &c. 
.  rules  to  know  when  it  may  be 
changed   into  Or,  in   answer  to 
Toilet,  x.  58. 

Androgyni  of  Plato,  only  a  miscon- 
ceit  of  Moses'  diverse  mention  of 
man's  creation,  i.  115. 

'Ai/t^ou  Kal  aTTf'xov,  a  good  but  im 
perfect  precept,  x.  434. 

Angels,  when  probably  created,  vii. 
402.  all  created  free  in  respect  of 
good  and  evil,  ix.  179.  what  free 
dom  is  in  good  ones,  180.  are 
ministering  spirits  yet  not  inferior 
to  men,  x.  10.  needless  distinction 
of  orders  among,  12.  ministers  not 
to  us,  but  to  God  for  our  good, 
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Angels,  (fallen,)  lost  all  freedom  in 
respect  of  goodness,  ix.  179.  what 
freedom  in  respect  of  evil  remains 
in  them,  180.  the  depth  of  their  fall 
proportioned  to  the  height  of  their 
first  station,  183.  sinned  more 
wilfully  and  haughtily  than  man, 
ib.  contracted  by  their  sin  a  twofold 
necessity,  the  necessity  of  doing 
evil  and  with  evil  intentions,  ib. 
their  benefits  to  men  but  a  usurer's 
kindness,  ib. 

Anger,  whether  it  may  be  attributed 
to  God,  v.  195.  necessary,  but  not 


natural  to  God,  199.  how  said  to 
be  in  God,  200. 

A ni ma  mundi,  doctrine  of,  a  root  of 
idolatry,  iv.  156.  v.  n. 

Annihilation,  does  not  destroy  the 
possibility  of  the  reexistence  of  the 
identical  same  thing,  x.  249. 

Anselm,  his  mode  of  expressing 
God's  ubiquity,  v.  53. 

Anthony,  punished  for  oppression  of 
the  Jews,  i.  140. 

Antichrist,  first  degree  of  its  exal 
tation,  ii.  181.  spirit  of,  how 
manifested,  266.  second  degree  of 
its  exaltation,  309.  third  degree, 
501.  excess  of  its  exaltation,  469. 
how  realized  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  ii.  266.  xii.  144,  &c.  not 
an  open  enemy,  ii.  304.  to  be 
manifested  and  be  a  chief  officer 
in  some  true  church,  xii.  151. 

Antichristianism,  the  mixing  up  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of 
devils,  xii.  152. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  cause  of 
his  death,  i.  137. 

Antipapists,  their  opinion  of  church 
authority  destructive  of  all  spiritual 
authority,  i.  349.  xi.  174,  &c. 

Antiquity,  reasons  of  our  mistrust 
ing,  i.  74,  &c. 

Antoninus,  his  army  relieved  with 
water  at  the  prayer  of  Christians, 
i.  162.  his  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Christians  of  Asia,  206.  x.  168.  his 
testimony  to  Christians'  confidence 
in  calamities,  ib. 

Apathy,  a  symptom  of  a  graceless 
and  obdurate  mind,  xi.  95. 

Apocalypse,  authority  of,  doubted  by 
ancients,  but  proved  to  moderns, 
1.314.  testimony  of  the  Romish 
church  for  it  valuable  as  a  witness 
against  herself,  315. 

Apocrypha,  not  made  a  point  of  faith 
by  our  church  to  reject  it,  i.  312. 
only  not  ranked  by  her  on  the 
same  level  with  canonical  books, 
ib.  use  of,  for  matters  fo  fact,  vi. 
122.  viii.  8.  14. 

Apostasy,  how  treated  by  the  primi 
tive  church,  ix.  566. 

Apostles,  what  is  meant  by  being 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  them, 
vii.  119.  had  probably  different 
circuits  of  ministry  allotted  by 
Christ,  xii.  53. 

Apparitions    of    heathen    gods,    a 
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poetical  imitation  of  reality,  i. 
69. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  authority  of, 
quoted  for  the  identity  of  the 
understanding  and  the  will*  iii.  61. 
canonization  of,  impeached  by 
some,  iv.  214.  his  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  vows,  272.  his  defi 
nition  of  eternity,  v.  67.  explana 
tion  by  his  followers  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius'  expression  of  the  union  of 
natures  in  Christ,  vii.  288.  apology 
for  errors  in  his  writings,  ix.  24. 
his  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  argu 
ment  from  seed  sown  to  prove 
the  identity  of  our  bodies  at  the 
resurrection,  x.  273.  required  only 
an  habitual  intention  of  the  priest 
for  the  validity  of  the  sacraments, 
xi.  187. 

Arabians,  the  cause  of  their  malice 
toward  the  Jews,  i .  1 6 1 .  most  ready 
to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
ib. 

Arabes  Scenitce,  the  same  people  as 
the  Saracens,  i.  222.  descendants 
of  Ishmael,  ib. 

Arians,  their  heresy,  viii.  220.  vic 
tory  over  them,  due  to  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  xii.  139. 

Arias  Montanus,  authority  of,  for  the 
nature  of  lively  faith,  iii.  185.  his 
translation  of  Zechariah  ix.  9,  viii. 
27,  &c. 

Aristocracy,  origin  of,  as  a  form  of 
government,  xii.  312. 

Aristotle,  his  rule  for  poets  to  ground 
fictions  upon  true  histories,  i.  55. 
Confounds  formal  and  final  causes, 
in.  his  philosophy  imperfect, 
as  not  leading  to  the  First  Cause, 
112.  his  doctrine  of  the  certain 
ty  of  sciences,  ii.  74.  his  doctrine 
of  phantasms  considered,  iv.  92, 
&c.  gives  the  best  account  of  the 
origin  of  idolatry,  115.  his  erro 
neous  notions  of  the  Deity,  349. 
his  definition  of  Infinity  inade 
quate,  v.  32.  his  error  concern 
ing  the  divine  presence,  46.  va 
nity  of  his  opinion  of  the  Greeks, 

39°  • 

Ark,  a  type  of  the  catholic  church, 
vi.  417.  what  was  mystically  pre 
figured  by  the  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  in  it,  420. 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  a  type  of  the 


human  nature  of  Christ,  viii.  446. 
463. 

Arnuphis,  the  sorcerer,  said  by  hea 
thens  to  have  relieved  the  army 
of  Antoninus  with  water,  i.  162. 

Art,  rules  of,  necessary  for  gather 
ing  the  sense  of  scripture,  ix.  17. 
xii.  176. 

Arts,  inventions  in,  have  a  tendency 
to  obscure  the  notion  of  a  Deity, 
iv.37. 

Ascension  of  our  Lord,  prefigured 
by  Enoch  and  Elijah,  viii.  440. 
foretold  in  the  Psalms,  441.  and 
by  Daniel,  461.  typified  in  the 
Mosaical  history  of  the  taber 
nacle,  463.  into  what  part  of  hea 
ven  Christ  ascended  not  deter- 
minable,  nor  required  as  an  article 
of  faith,  467.  the  duties  to  which 
belief  in  the  Ascension  binds  us, 
468.  how  prefigured  by  the  pro 
phet  Jonas,  47i,&c.  represented 
by  his  presentation  in  the  temple, 
503.  the  end  of,  to  make  inter 
cession  for  us,  x.  21. 

Asia,  the  scene  of  God's  greatest 
works,  i.  94. 

Assent,  the  essence  of  belief  in  ge 
neral,  i.  6.  varies  in  strength  ac 
cording  to  the  object,  the  grounds, 
and  our  apprehension  of  either, 
ib.  rules  for  differencing  it,  iii.  18, 
&c.  defined,  27.  what  evidence 
is  required  for,  30.  that  given 
to  supernatural  objects  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  demonstrative 
science,  34.  strength  of,  how  de 
pendent  on  the  worth  of  the  ob 
ject,  38. 

Assurance,  dependent  on  constant 
mortification,  ix.  208.  328.  an  im 
mature  and  absolute  assurance 
leads  to  unchecked  indulgence  of 
corrupt  affections,  374.  551.  x. 
440. 548.  spread  of  false  doctrine 
of,  in  England,  ix.  55 1 .  erroneous 
doctrine  of,  a  greater  blow  to  the 
Reformation  than  any  arguments 
of  its  adversaries,  552.  xi.  192. 
as  held  by  some  reformers,  a  worse 
error  than  the  contrary  error  of 
the  Roman  church,  xi.  191.  how 
the  doctrine  has  been  misplaced 
by  some  reformed  churches,  192. 
particular  full  assurance  not  of 
the  essence  of  faith,  ib.  causes 
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either  presumption  or  despair, 
193.  makes  men  mistake  malice 
towards  men  for  zeal  towards 
God,  198.  the  church  of  England 
doctrine  concerning,  199,  &c. 

Assyrian  monarchy,  its  rise  and  fall 
a  proof  of  God's  judgments,  v. 
401. 

Astrology,  the  result  of  an  error 
common  to  most  philosophers,  x. 

243- 

Athanasian  Creed,  its  expression  of 
the  personal  union  of  God  and 
man  in  Christ,  defended  against 
the  objection  of  Bellarmine,  vii. 
282. 

Athanasius,  St.,  an  instance  that  one 
may  be  a  member  of  the  holy  ca 
tholic  church,  though  not  a  mem 
ber  of  the  visible  church,  xii.  137. 
the  main  opponent  of  the  Arian 
heresy,  139. 

Atheism,  credulity  of,  i.  76.  the  sin 
of  later  ages,  77.  81.  arose  with 
the  Roman  monarchy,  79.  most 
abounded  since  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  and  why,  120.  how 
the  result  of  Romish  doctrines,  ii. 
545.  its  prevalence  in  Italy,  571. 
the  original  springs  of,  iv.  5,  &c. 
not  to  be  cured  by  disputation,  1 1 . 
best  mode  of  curing  it,  12.  a  spi 
ritual  madness,  ib.  springs  from 
the  same  root  as  heresy,  idolatry, 
and  hypocrisy,  19.  how  engen 
dered  by  affluence  or  indigence, 
23.  atheism  in  passion,  30.  in  ha 
bit,  32.  why  not  so  common  in 
ancient  as  in  later  times,  ib.  that 
of  incogitancy,  38.  that  arising 
from  pride  of  wit  and  false  induc 
tions,  43,  &c.  arising  from  intem 
perance,  54.  simple  atheism,  60. 
the  excess  of  this  sin  witnesses 
the  truth  it  denies,  6 1 — 64.  means 
to  prevent  it,  64,  &c.  chief  strength 
of,  lies  in  a  preconceived  impossi 
bility  of  a  creation  and  resurrec 
tion,  v.  7.  receipt  for  curing  it, 
224. 

Attilas,  v.  438.  459. 

Attributes  of  God,  gradually  reveal 
ed,  i.  1 10.  qualifications  required  in 
us  to  understand  them  aright,  iv. 
403 — 427.  treatiseupon,v.6 — 558. 
identical  with  His  essence,  38,  &o. 
attribute  of  power  manifested 
in  the  creature,  78,  &c.  of  wis- 
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doin,  83.  of  prescience,  96.  of  im 
mutability,  105.  of  goodness,  1 16. 
of  love,  140.  of  omnipotency,  210. 

Auctoritas  docentis,  how  a  ground 
of  assent,  i.  3.  consists  in  the 
skill  and  honesty  of  the  teacher, 
10.  13. 

Augilae,  a  people  of  Africa  who  wor 
shipped  only  departed  spirits,  iv. 
189. 

Augustin,  St.,  his  dilemma,  i.  21. 
his  account  of  his  obstacles  in 
understanding  scripture,  457.  his 
explanation  of  Cephas,  as  applied 
to  St.  Peter,  ii.  250.  his  extensive 
sense  of  the  word  will,  iii.  81.  his 
sense  of  justification,  291.  ix.  541. 
his  saying,  Bona  opera  sequuntur 
justification,  non  pracedunt  justi- 
ficandum,  expounded,  iii.  291.  x. 
581.  his  account  of  heathen  my 
thology,  iv.  125.  notices  three 
sorts  of  errors  in  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  nature,  v.  1 1 .  denies 
the  term  foreknowledge  to  be  pro 
perly  applicable  to  God,  96.  opin 
ion  of,  as  to  the  instantaneous 
work  of  creation,  254.  why  he 
holds  sin  to  be  nothing,  vii.  406. 
not  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  ix.  45.  criticism  of, 
on  heathen  definitions  of  liberty 
and  happiness,  99.  his  attempt 
to  moderate  between  opinions  of 
Pelagius  and  Valentinus  not  ap 
prehended  by  most,  163.  answer 
of,  to  Dardanus  as  to  Christ's 
session,  510.  his  story  of  bishop 
Firmus,  x.  151.  his  definition  of 
sin,  xii.  259. 

Augustus,  witticism  of,  on  Herod's 
murder  of  his  son,  vi.  272.  viii. 
228.  his  sea-fight  with  Anthony  at 
Actium  made  the  nations  shake, 
vi.  427.  date  and  place  of  his  de 
cree  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  ac 
cording  to  Spanish  writers,  vii. 
317 — 323.  God's  special  Provi 
dence  shewn  in  disposing  of  his 
decree,  321. 

Auricular  confession,  how  it  tends 
to  provoke  sin,  ix.  55. 

Authority,  human,  proper  end  and 
use  of,  for  avoiding  schisms,  ii.  4. 

spiritual,  limits  of,  i.  354, 

&c. 

of  pastors,  the  only  ground 

of  some  men's  belief,  i.  402.  va- 
A  a 
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ries  according  to  their  character, 
404.  not  to  be  slighted  even  in 
unworthy  ministers,  405. 
Averroes,  acknowledges  a  directing 
supernatural  agent  in  nature,  ii. 
526. 

Babylon,  manner  of  its  destruction 
a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  v.  414. 

Balthazar  Ayala,  xii  116. 

Baptism,  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  typified  by  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  of  fire,  ii.  463.  how 
John  the  Baptist's  differed  from 
Christ's  a  fruitless  question,  vi. 
380.  prefigured  by  Isaiah's  pro 
phecies  of  water  bursting  forth  in 
the  wilderness,  389.  typified  by 
the  waters  from  the  rock  in  the 
wilderness,  391.  and  by  the  pre 
servation  in  the  ark,  417.  makes 
us  sons  and  heirs,  but  not  elect, 
ix.  321.  x.  337.  its  performance 
once  for  all  typified  by  the  rarity 
of  the  rite  of  consecrating  the  wa 
ter  of  sprinkling,  ix.  543.  church 
of  England  doctrine  of,  547.  takes 
away  actual  as  well  as  original 
sin,  593.  efficacy  of  Christ's  sa 
crifice  and  priesthood  in,  594.  how 
a  death  unto  sin,  x.  335.  means 
given  in,  for  mortifying  sin,  336. 
how  far  all  are  sanctified  in,  337. 
that  infants  are  regenerate  by,  the 
doctrine  of  our  church,  338.  a 
mutual  covenant  between  God 
and  us,  339.  the  duties  to  which 
we  are  bound  by,  339,  &c.  the 
practice  of  trine  immersion  signi 
fied  not  only  the  Trinity,  but  the 
days  of  our  Lord's  rest  in  the 
grave,  340.  how  a  representation 
of  our  first  resurrection  to  new 
ness  of  life  and  second  to  glory, 
341.  administered  by  heretics 
valid,  xii.  148.  sign  of  the  cross 
at,  pertly  objected  to  by  the  non 
conformist,  286. 

Baptismal  grace,  the  benefit  of,  x. 
337.  error  of  those  who  deny  it, 
339.  our  abuse  of,  the  true  cause 
of  our  defects  in  holiness,  372. 

service,  anti-papists'  ob 
jections  to,  answered,  ix.  545,  &c. 

Baptista,  Joannes,  the  means  of  his 
conversion,  ii.  35.  note. 

Barabbas,  inference  from  the  import 
of  the  name  as  to  the  Jews'  con 


duct  in  preferring  him  to  Christ, 
viii.  1 06.  ix.  155. 
Barbarius.  a  false  praetor,  the   acts 

of,  ruled  to  be  valid,  xii.  147. 
Baronius,  xii.  142. 
Baruch,  donative  of  life  to,  a  great 

blessing,  xi.  119,  &c. 
Basil,  St.,  iv.  210.    his  observation 
that    sin  quickens    as   reason  ri 
pens,  explained,  ix.  323. 
Bassina's    dream  prophetic    of   the 

state  of  France,  i.  83. 
Beatific  vision,  why  so  called,  x.  407. 
the  essence  of  perfect  happiness, 
ib. 

Beatitudes,  the  eight,  not  different 
branches  of  happiness,  x.  420. 
assign  one  and  the  same  happi 
ness  to  eight  different  qualifica 
tions,  ib.  explained  in  detail,  420 
—427. 
Becanus,  his  controversy  with  Pa- 

raeus,  ix.  22.  xi.  208. 
Bede,  a  French  cardinal's  address 

at  his  tomb,  i.  339. 
Beelzebub,  might  cast  out  devils  by 

design,  as  cheaters  lose,  ^439. 
Belief,  defined,  i.  2.  how  far  it  ex 
cludes  evident  knowledge,  ibid. 
sometimes  distinguished  by  its 
grounds,  3.  neither  excludes  all 
certainty  nor  necessarily  requires 
any,  5.  varies  in  strength  accord 
ing  to  the  object,  grounds,  and 
our  apprehension  of  either,  6.  ob 
jects  of,  8.  grounds  of,  often  im 
possible  to  convey  to  others,  48, 
&c.  used  in  scripture  to  desig 
nate  various  degrees  of  assent,  iii. 
160.  ix.  145,  &c.  (See  Faith.} 

conditional,    distinguished 

from  actual,  i.  6.  to  what  it  binds 
us  in  our  way  of  regarding 
scripture,  14.  should  make  our  ac 
tions  venturesome  on  the  chance 
of  great  good,  15.  nature,  use, 
conditions,  and  properties  of,  399, 
&c.  distinguished  from  Roman 
ists'  implicit  faith,  413,  &c. 

in  Christ,not  the  same  thing 


as  abiding  in  his  word,  ix.  149. 

Believe  in  God,  to,  how  much  it  im 
plies,  iv.  6.  first  point  of  faith,  10. 

Bellarmine,  his  evasion  of  scripture, 
i.  444.  his  explanation  of  David's 
words,  A  lantern  unto  our  feet, 
refuted,  471,  &c.  his  arguments 
from  reason  for  one  supreme 
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judge  in  matters  of  religion,  ii. 
99,  &c.  character  of  his  books 
De  Verbo  Dei  and  De  Romano 
Pontifice,  133.  opposes  Luther 
and  Brentius  as  to  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  174.  his  reply 
to  the  main  objection  of  reformed 
churches  against  the  Romish, 
shewn  to  be  equivocal,  182,  &c. 
his  syllogism  whereby  every  pro 
position  of  faith  must  be  inferred, 
189.  518.  his  distinction  of  the 
pope's  authority  from  that  of  the 
fathers,  298.  his  argument  for 
the  pope's  authority  from  that  of 
the  high  priest,  answered,  331.  his 
deductions  from  Matt.  xxii.  2,  3, 
refuted,  341.  &c.  his  put  off 
about  Ahab's  400  prophets,  401. 
his  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  mode 
of  teaching,  485.  his  statement  of 
the  authority  of  the  Trent  Coun 
cil,  49.-,  496.  censures  Cathari- 
nus,  506.  his  exposition  of  justi 
fication,  iii.  288,  &c.  difference 
of,  from  some  other  Romanists, 
as  to  Abraham's  justification,  303, 
304.  his  defence  of  the  Roman 
liturgy  in  its  rhetorical  exaggera 
tions,  iv.  210.  his  defence  of  the  in 
vocation  of  saints,  215,  &c.  apology 
of,  for  the  dedication  of  churches 
to  saints,  269.  271.  his  explana 
tion  of  vows  to  saints,  272.  ex 
ceptions  of,  against  the  Athana- 
sian  expression  of  the  union  of 
natures  in  Christ,  vii.  282.  his 
opinion  of  predestination  as  much 
to  blame  as  Calvin's,  ix.  23.  ar 
guments  of,  for  the  merit  of  works, 
x.  517.  exceptions  of,  against  Cal 
vin's  invisible  church,  considered, 
xii.  29,  &c. 

Benjamin,  the  coincidence  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  his  birth 
with  those  of  our  Lord,  vi.  290. 

—  tribe  of,  how  its  fortunes 
fulfilled  the  import  of  its  father's 
two  names,  Benjamin  and  Benoni, 
vi.  283.  what  we  may  infer  of  their 
future  destiny  from  their  former 
fate,  287.  290,  &c. 

Benjamin  Tudelensis,  his  account 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Jews,  i. 

•  251,  &c. 

Berith,  rightly  translated  by  St.  Paul 
dia6r)KT},  ix.  523. 

Bernard,  St.,  wrote  against  Rodul- 


phus  Vilis,  a  monk  who  preached 
that  it  was  lawful  to  spoil  the 
Jews  for  maintaining  the  holy 
war,  i.  250.  provost  of  Stenelda's 
epistle  to,  ii.  24.  his  three  grounds 
of  hope,  iii.  153.  authority  of,  for 
the  necessity  of  works  to  consti 
tute  justifying  faith,  164. 

Berwick,  tares  sown  at,  by  Knox 
and  Mackbray,  ix.  551. 

Beth,  Hebrew  particle,  ambiguous 
sense  of,  viii.  495,  &c. 

Beza,  iv.  7.  viii.  36.  his  erroneous 
doctrine  of  reprobation,  ix.  455. 
his  observation  on  reformed 
churches  an  erroneous  interpre 
tation  of  St.  John  ch.  vi.  56,  x.  54. 
his  interpretation  of  Christ  being 
the  chief  cornerstone,^,  his  trans 
lation  of  Heb.  ch.  iv.  13,  xi.  406. 

Biblis,  story  of,  related  by  Euse- 
bius,  x.  448. 

Binnius,  xii.  142. 

Bishops,  authority  of,  under  heathen 
princes  and  after  princes  were 
christianized,  xi.  173,  174.  the 
errors  of  those  who  deny  the  au 
thority  of,  worse  than  heathenish, 
174. 

Roman,  oath  of,  at  their 

consecration,  xii.  167. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
what  constitutes  it,  x.  492. 

Blood,  sermons  concerning  the  shed 
ding  of,  xi.  217 — 361.  cry  of,  not 
stinted  by  building  the  tombs  of 
murdered  prophets,  274.  blood  of 
3000  years  visited  on  the  genera 
tion  that  slew  Christ,  280.  ques 
tion  whether  Christ's  blood  was 
reckoned  in  that  visitation,  289. 
Christ's,  not  charged  upon  those 
that  shed  it,  312,  &c. 

Bloody  sweat,  no  proof  of  superna 
tural  pains,  vii.  483.  instance  of, 
in  an  Italian  captain,  ib. 

Boclin,  verdict  of,  as  to  the  sure 
punishment  of  perjury,  viii.  273. 

Boetius,  his  definition  of  Eternity, 
v.  66. 

Boleslaus,  v.  541. 

Boydon,  leader  of  the  massacre  at 
Lyons,  blessed  from  the  pope,  ii. 

578. 

Bradwardine,  xi.  209. 
BRANCH,  The,  Zech.  vi.  12,  was  to 

be  David's   Lord  and  Son,  viii. 

3.13-  &c. 
A  a  2 
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Brazen  serpent,  how  far  its  erection 
was  typical  of  Christ,  viii.  154, 
&c.  an  emblem  of  the  old  ser 
pent,  157.  what  was  imported  by 
its  being  called  Nehushtan,  160. 

Breastplate  of  judgment,  why  so 
called  according  to  Josephus  and 
Suidas,  ii.  312.  why  called  in 
Greek  TO  Xoyeloi/,  xi.  406. 

Brentius,  maintains  the  duty  of  pri 
vate  judgment,  ii.  175. 

Brissonius,  vii.  142. 

Bucer,  authority  of,  for  the  protest- 
ant  doctrine  of  justification,  iii. 
328.  his  favourable  construction 
of  the  Lutheran  opinions  as  to  the 
ubiquity  of  our  Lord's  body,  x.  23. 

Bullinger,  works  of,  used  by  li 
censed  readers  in  our  church,  ix. 
550. 

Burton,  Mr.,  Dr.  Jackson's  vindi 
cation  of  himself  against,  ix.354,&c. 

Busbequius,  v.  557.  vii.  333.  his  ac 
count  of  Alvarez  de  Sande  in 
prison,  xi.  IT 6. 

Cadmus,  a  counterfeit  of  Moses,  i.  9  7 . 

Cain,  a  type  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
xi.  319. 

Cajetan,  iv.  272,  his  interpretation 
of  Psalm  ii.  7.  vol.  viii.  406. 

Caleb  and  Joshua,  their  state  in  the 
promise  irrevocably  confirmed  be 
fore  their  entrance  into  Canaan, 
ix.  305. 

Caligula,  emperor,  his  strange  fear 
of  thunder  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  future  judgment,  x.  142. 

Calling,  external  and  internal,  xii.  42. 

Calvin,  his  opinion  of  faith  without 
works,  iii.  183.  his  story  of  a 
profane  jester,  iv.  74.  accused  of 
slander  in  the  matter  of  invoca 
tion  of  saints,  215.  censured  by 
Romanists  and  Lutherans  for  his 
interpretation  of  scripture,  vii.  93. 
said  to  have  affirmed  that  Christ 
suffered  the  pains  of  hell  on  the 
cross,  488.  his  exposition  of  Matt, 
xxiii.  17,  vol.  viii.  321.  zealous  for 
the  literal  interpretation  of  scrip 
ture,  408.  comment  of,  on  Ps. 
xlviii.  12,  vol.  viii.  450.  apology 
for,  ix.  24.  his  expressions  made 
worse  by  some  of  his  defenders,  ib. 
his  definition  of  original  sin,  72. 
Cambyses,  even  in  his  lawless  love 
for  his  sister,  shewed  a  natural 


subjection  to  some  law,  v.  220. 
his  Christianlike  advice  to  his  son, 
vi.  44. 

Camden,  his  proof  of  the  deluge, 
iii.  25.  note. 

Camerarius,  v.  501. 

Caninius,  viii.  36. 

Canonical  books,  question  with  Ro 
manists  as  to  their  number  not 
one  of  faith,  i.  311.  brief  resolu 
tion  of  doubts  concerning  the 
number  of,  312,  &c.  doubts  as  to 
interpolations  in  them  resolved, 
317,  &c. 

Canonization,  the  absurdity  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of,  ii.  568,  &c. 
first  practised  by  Leo  III.,  581. 
its  danger  to  states,  582.  of  the 
nature  of  witchcraft,  583. 

Canons  of  the  church,  the  duty  of 
obeying  them,  xii.  265.  286.  dis 
obedience  to,  a  greater  sin  than 
disobedience  to  mere  temporal 
laws,  ibid,  church  governors  as 
much  authorized  by  God  to  make 
them,  as  civil  powers  to  enact  laws 
temporal,  289.  practices  enjoined 
by,  more  safely  observed  than 
practices  commanded  by  laws 
temporal,  ibid,  nonconformists' 
scruples  concerning,  answered, 
286 — 300.  the  same  conformity 
due  to  them  as  to  temporal  laws, 
296. 

Canus,  assertion  of,  concerning 
church  authority,  ii.  176.  his  jus 
tification  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  con 
demning  our  Lord,  355.  his  ad 
mission  as  to  the  ultimate  ground 
of  faith,  482.  taxes  Scotus  and 
Durand  for  resolving  faith  into 
the  infallibility  of  the  church, 
505.  teaches  that  grace  inherent 
does  not  make  us  just  by  its 
mere  entity,  iii.  334. 

Capito,  AVolfgang,  vii.  68.  165. 

Carafa,  cardinal,  apophthegm  of,  ii. 

591- 

Cardanus,  his  advice  to  commen 
tators,  viii.  255. 

Carmel,  the  oracles  of,  to  Vespasian, 
i.  175. 

Carthusians,  order  of,  impugned, 
and  why,  iv.  212. 

Cassander,  desired  reformation  in 
in  th  echurch,  87. 

Cassius,  his  death  a  punishment  for 
his  sacrilege,  i.  139. 
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Castellio,  viii.  33. 

Castrus,  commentary  of,  on  Zech. 
xi.  12,  13,  vol.  viii.  120. 

Catechisms,  necessity  of  conformity 
in,  ix.  550. 

Catesby,  his  impious  resolutions  for 
the  gunpowder  plot,  xii.  332. 

Catharine,  St.,  impiety  of  the  legend 
of  her  marriage,  iv.  353. 

Catharinus,  defends  the  Trent  coun 
cil,  and  yet  holds  certainty  of  sal 
vation,  ii.  84.  denies  infallible 
faith  except  of  objects  approved 
by  the  church,  506. 

Catholic,  the  title  not  expressly  ap 
plied  to  the  church  in  scripture, 
but  implied,  xii.  27.  first  applied 
by  the  composers  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
church,  ib.  full  importance  of  the 
term  set  down  in  Revelations, 
28.  three  branches  of,  all  places, 
all  sorts  of  men,  and  all  times,  ib. 
162.  whether  the  name  catholic 
can  be  pleaded  for  a  mark  of  the 
true  visible  church,  157.  proper 
to  the  faith  professed  by  the 
church  of  England,  but  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  creed  of  the 
modern  Romish  church,  161,  &c. 

Cato,  the  spuriousness  of  his  forti 
tude,  iii.  390,  &c. 

Causal  particles,  the  importance  of, 
vii.  98.  x.  518.  609. 

Cause,  free,  see  Agents. 

Cause,  efficient  and  final,  whether 
demonstrable  from  each  other, 
ii.  525.  final,  impossible  to  be 
demonstrated,  ib.  there  must  be 
a  first  cause,  v.  7. 

Causes,  natural,  the  tendency  of 
moderns  to  ascribe  every  thing 
to  them,  i.  306.  dependent  on  the 
Almighty  Creator,  v.  265.  possess 
power  though  dependent  on  God, 
277. 

Cedrenus,  unwitting  testimony  of, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  Revelations 
ch.  viii.  8,  vi.  183. 

Celibacy,  approved  by  our  blessed 
Lord's  example,  vi.  248. 

Celsus,  his  false  induction  against 
Christianity,  iv.  48. 

Censure,  rigid  censure  of  others  a 
prognostic  of  falling,  xi.  17. 

Cephas,  what  the  name  imports  in 
St.  Peter,  ii.  250. 

Certainty,  either  applicable  to  our 


assent  or  to  objects  known,  iii.  29. 
certainty  of  persuasion  without 
proportionate  certainty  of  object, 
of  the  nature  of  sorcery,  32.  that 
of  our  assent  to  supernatural  ob 
jects  may  be  greater  than  what 
we  have  of  demonstrative  sciences, 

35- 

Chalcocondylas,  his  explanation  of 
the  name  Turk,  i.  234. 

Chaldee  paraphrasts,  the  date  of, 
vii.  243.  express  the  divine  na 
ture  of  the  Son  of  God  by  the 
Word,  ib. 

Chaldean  astrologers,  impious  in 
their  opinion  of  the  power  of  the 
heavens  over  sublunary  things, 
v.  342. 

Chaldean  monarchy,  its  rise  and  fall 
a  manifestation  of  God's  judg 
ments,  v.  401. 

Chance,  what  it  means  in  heathen 
writers  as  distinguished  from  for 
tune,  v.  348. 

Change,  supposes  imperfection,  v. 
105. 

Charity,  connection  of,  with  faith, 
iii.  82,  &c.  148.  1 60,  &c.  the  ex 
trinsic  form  of  faith,  according  to 
Romish  writers,  184.  subordinate 
to  faith,  according  to  protestants, 
327.  the  formal  cause  of  justifi 
cation  by  Romanists,  ib.  the  test 
of  our  love  to  God,  x.  412.  xi.  43. 
works  of,  superior  to  other  works 
of  piety,  x.  587.  the  practice  of, 
the  truest  and  most  easy  imita 
tion  of  our  Lord,  588.  the  obli 
gation  to,  increased  by  the  de 
pravity  of  its  objects,  589.  col 
laterally  respects  the  first  table  of 
the  law,  xi.  44. 

Charles  the  Bold,  v.  482. 

Charles  V.  the  issue  of  his  war  with 
the  confederate  princes  of  Ger 
many  an  instance  of  God's  special 
providence,  v.  468. 

Charles  Martel,  his  martial  act,  i. 

235; 

Chastisements,  if  not  sent  by  God 
should  be  inflicted  on  ourselves, 
x.  467.  the  use  of,  for  gaining  a 
spiritual  taste,  468.  the  absence 
of,  a  most  fearful  sign  of  God's 
displeasure,  469.  the  duty  of  sub 
mission  to,  470. 

Chemnitius,  brief  answer  of,  in  Lu 
ther's  behalf,  i.  298 .  his  statement  of 
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the  doctrine  of  justification,  11.329. 
treats  of  superstitious  perform 
ances  to  the  dead,  iv.  208.  opi 
nion  of,  as  to  the  date  of  our 
Lord's  baptism,  vi.  432.  excellent 
rule  of,  to  students  in  divinity, 
ix.  32.  x.  512. 

Children,  parallel  properties  of  little 
children  and  Christians,  x.  562. 
not  punished  for  fathers'  sins, 
although  fathers'  sins  are  visited 
on  children,  xi.  298,  &c.  what  is 
meant  by  God's  visiting  sins  upon 
them  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  and  shewing  them 
mercy  unto  a  thousand,  300.  the 
difference  between  punishing  and 
visiting  them  for  their  fathers' 
sins,  301.  303.  how  they  are 
bound  to  confess  and  amend  their 
fathers'  sins,  307.  340.  born  heirs 
to  their  fathers'  sins,  325.  special 
abstinence  from  their  fathers'  sins 
required  of  them,  326. 

CHRIST  JESUS  our  Lord,  required 
His  doctrines  to  be  tested  by  Mo 
ses'  writings,  ii.  423,  &c.  His  Mes- 
siaship  more  proved  by  the  testi 
mony  of  prophecy  than  by  His 
miracles,  427.  435,  &c.  strict  cor 
respondence  of,  to  the  Prophet 
foretold  by  Moses,  445.  His  God 
head  declared  by  the  matter  of 
His  predictions,  451.  similarity 
of,  to  Moses  in  the  office  of  medi 
ation,  457.  His  tears  a  proof  of 
God's  love  to  such  as  perish,  v. 
175.  His  mysterious  conception 
foretold  by  Jeremiah,  and  typified 
by  several  instances  in  Jewish 
history,  vi.  202 — 210.  234.  vii. 
163.  313.  His  place  of  birth  and 
education  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
vi.  216,  &c.  how  much  is  implied 
in  His  being  called  a  Nazarene, 
219.  how  a  true  Nazarite,  223. 
mystery  implied  in  His  being 
made  of  a  woman,  233.  vii.  424. 
His  twofold  nature  shewn  by  the 
manner  of  His  birth,  vi.  242.  con 
solations  resulting  from  His  two 
fold  nature,  246.  inheritance  of 
redemption  to  both  sexes  and  all 
conditions  of  men,  proved  by  the 
manner  of  His  birth  and  life,  247. 
vii.  423.  why  made  under  the  law, 
vi.  249.  His  answer  to  John  the 
Baptist's  message  how  satisfac 


tory  to  ordinary  hearers,  317.  and 
how  to  John  himself,  345.  how 
properly  styled  the  desire  of  all 
nations,  322.  426.  blessedness 
promised  by,  a  fulfilment  of  all 
men's  notions  of  happiness,  324. 
the  character  of  His  miracles 
proves  Him  the  author  of  all  the 
kinds  of  good  of  which  happiness 
consists,  333.  His  manifestation 
in  the  flesh  a  peculiar  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  392.  in  what  month 
and  on  what  day  He  was  bap 
tized,  431.  viii.  56.  163.  352.  His 
going  into  the  wilderness  a  mys 
tical  fulfilment  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  scape-goat,  vi.  433.  viii.  56. 
163.  significancy  of  the  place  of 
His  baptism,  vi.  437.  how  men 
are  said  to  be  offended  in  Him, 
468.  why  the  history  of  His  death 
affects  us  so  little,  vii.  12.  special 
circumstances  to  be  considered  in 
His  death,  13.  types  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  all  the  events  of  His 
birth,  life,  and  death,  48.  viii.  149, 
&c.  His  speaking  in  parables  a  ful 
filment  of  prophecy  not  in  event 
only,  but  in  design,  vii.  96 — 98. 
varied  information  necessary  for 
understanding  His  parables,  140. 
His  incarnation  foretold  by  Moses, 
174.  His  Godhead  proved  by 
works  done  immediately  by  God 
himself,  188.  how  His  humilia 
tion  is  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
196.  proofs  in  the  Psalms  of  His 
royal  power,  208,  &c.  x.  114,  &c. 
His  eternal  generation  defended, 
(see  Socinians.)  His  co-eternity 
with  the  Father  proved  from 
Scripture,  vii.  224,  &c.  and  from 
the  testimony  of  Jews,  236.  His 
incarnation  more  expressly  fore 
told  under  the  title  of  the  Word, 
256.  (see  Word.)  His  human  na 
ture  gradually  developed  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  men's,  278. 
the  hypostatical  and  personal 
union  of  His  two  natures  discuss 
ed,  281.  His  human  flesh  and 
blood  the  flesh  and  blood  of  God, 
291.  441.  viii.  294.  ix.  597.  x.  5. 
the  name  of  Christ  not  applicable 
to  Him  before  His  resurrection,  vii. 
296.  368.  as  man,  the  Son  of  God 
the  Father  and  not  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  303.  not  the  Son  of  David 
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by  Solomon's  line,  305.  how  He 
was  the  immediate  successor  of 
David  in  the  kingdom,  id.  428. 
the  inscription  on  His  cross  con 
tained  His  true  title,  311.  viii.  [37. 
the  circumstances  of  His  birth  pa 
ralleled  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  Isaiah  prophesied  of 
Emmanuel,  vii.  346.  by  His  cir 
cumcision  in  His  twofold  nature, 
the  covenant  between  God  and 
man  mutually  sealed,  359.  viii.  294. 
angelical  song  at  His  nativity  fore 
told  in  the  Psalms,  vii.  390.  His 
humiliation,  (see  Son  of  God.}  how 
the  immediate  successor  of  Adam, 
426.  428.  had  two  distinct  wills, 
437.  497.  to  make  satisfaction 
must  have  offered  something  pe 
culiarly  His  own,  440.  His  human 
nature  no  true  part  of  His  per 
son,  441.  His  flesh  a  cure  for  the 
poison  of  sin,  443.  His  three 
temptations  parallel  to  those 
which  had  seduced  our  first  pa 
rents,  451,  &c.  His  body  not  lia 
ble  to  disease,  457.  459.  how  He 
suffered  in  the  flesh  before  His 
agony,  459.  not  necessary  to  sa 
tisfy  Divine  justice  that  He  should 
suffer  thepains  of  hell,  470,  &c.  49 1, 
&c.  that  He  descended  into  hell  not 
meant  of  the  pains  of  hell,  471. 
what  is  meant  by  the  cup  which 
He  prayed  might  pass  from  Him, 
473 — 482.  viii.  209.  how  He 
learnt  obedience  by  His  suffer 
ings,  vii.  475,  &c.  x.  21.  His 
learning  obedience  implies  no  de 
fect  in  obedience  before,  vii.  478. 
viii.  205.  His  bloody  sweat  no 
argument  of  the  pains  of  hell, 
vii.  483.  probable  causes  of  His 
agony,  484,  &c.  His  exclamation 
on  the  cross  argues  no  experience 
of  hell  pains  or  of  discontent, 
488,  &c.  His  obedience  most  con 
spicuous  in  His  last  sufferings, 
496,  &c.  His  sacrifice  on  the 
cross  all-sufficient  without  the 
suffering  supernatural  pains,  499, 
500.  viii.  210.  did  in  His  agony 
suffer  supernatural  pains,  but  not 
the  pains  of  hell,  vii.  503.  &c. 
impossible  that  lie  should  suffrr 
the  pains  of  hell,  507,  &c.  His 
sufferings  requisite  to  qualify  Him 
as  our  high  priest,  511,  £c.  viii. 


^05.  210.  x.  20.  how  the  form  of 
His  prayers  differed  from  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Jews,  vii.  ,-,!",. 
viii.  92.  the  manner  of  His  sup 
plications  proves  Him  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  vii.  516.  from  what 
hcyinning  of  the  world  He  is  said 
to  be  the  Lamb  slain,  viii.  2.  how 
His  triumphant  entry  into  Jeru 
salem  declared  Him  to  be  the 
Lamb  of  God,  4.  480.  did  ride 
boih  on  the  ass  and  the  colt,  22 
— 27.  131.  His  rejection  of  the 
dain  and  use  of  the  colt  prefigur 
ed  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  26. 
acknowledged  to  be  Messias  by 
the  cries  of  Hosanna,  37.  counte 
nanced  sacred  solemnities  insti 
tuted  by  the  church,  64.  His  in 
dignities  in  the  judgment  hall 
foretold  in  the  Psalms,  and  by 
Isaiah,  84.  90.  His  unjust  con 
demnation  foretold  in  the  Psalms, 
n..-,.  variance  between  the  evange 
lists  as  to  His  bearing  His  own 
cross,  explained,  131.  His  indig 
nities  on  the  cross  foretold,  139. 
the  significancy  of  his  words  on 
the  cross,  140,  &c.  206.  why  vine 
gar  was  given  to  Him,  142.  did 
not  surrender  up  His  soul  but  in 
the  course  of  nature,  148.  the 
time  and  place  of  His  crucifixion 
a  fulfilment  of  the  feast  of  atone 
ment,  162,  &c.  350,  &c.  various 
modes  of  reconciling  the  discre 
pancies  as  to  the  hour  of  His  cru 
cifixion,  167,  £c.  accomplished 
both  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  171.  mysteries  and  ful 
filment  of  prophecies  which  en 
sued  on  His  death,  ib.  a  question 
as  to  the  meaning  of  His  being 
hurled,  178.  His  consecration  to 
His  everlasting  priesthood,  197, 
&c.  His  compassion  as  our  high 
priest,  205.  what  the  prayers  were 
which  He  offered  up  with  strong 
crying  and  tears.  206,  £c.  His 
consecration  not  complete  before 
Ilis  sacrifice,  212.  Jewish  objec 
tions  to  His  priesthood,  answered, 
212,  &c.  difficulties  in  the  opi 
nion  that  Ilis  priesthood  began 
from  His  birth  or  baptism,  214. 
His  resurrection  the  completion 
of  His  consecration,  215.  238. 
249.  359.  383.  ix.  60.-,.  in  what 
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sense  He  is  said  to  have  redeem 
ed  all  mankind,  viii.  216,  &c.  x. 
65.  xi.  202.  His  blessing  the  per 
fection  of  all  blessing,  viii.  251. 
286.  His  characters  as  priest  and 
king  typified  by  Joshua  son  of 
Josedech  and  Zerubbabel,  327, 
&c.  and  foretold  by  Zechariah 
and  Jeremiah  under  the  name  of 
the  Branch,  333,  &c.  His  title  the 
Lord  our  Righteousness  foresha 
dowed,  337.  His  crown  of  thorns 
prefigured  by  the  ram  caught  in 
the  thicket,  374.  His  tomb  a  ful 
filment  of  Isaiah's  words  the  Rock 
whence  ye  were  hewn,  399.  ii.  467. 
how  the  firstborn  of  every  crea 
ture,  viii.  435.  503.  how  He  was 
truly  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  earth,  477.  the  time  of  His 
death  and  rest  in  the  tomb  coin 
cident  with  that  of  man's  creation, 
and  God's  resting  from  His  la 
bours,  480.  483.  what  His  abode 
forty  days  on  earth  after  His  re 
surrection  did  portend,  471,  486 
— 503.  and  how  it  was  foretold 
and  prefigured,  493.  503.  ques 
tionable  whether  He  was  not  ex 
empted  from  the  law  of  redemp 
tion  for  firstborn,  505.  His  blood 
shed  upon  the  cross  not  spilt  like 
water,  but  preserved  in  the  hea 
venly  sanctuaries,  ix.  520.  597. 
wherein  the  eminency  of  His  sa 
crifice  consists,  527,  &c.  540.  590. 
why  His  sacrifice  is  styled  ever 
lasting,  538.  how  an  everlasting 
priest,  ib.  the  infinite  superiority 
of  His  priesthood,  539.  distinc 
tion  between  the  infinite  value  and 
infinite  virtue  of  His  sacrifice,  591 . 
His  .retaining  the  human  nature 
necessary  for  the  efficacy  of  His 
sacrifice,  ib.  the  efficacy  of  His 
sacrifice,  and  the  everlasting  use 
of  His  priesthood,  distinct  points 
of  belief,  604.  wherein  the  exercise 
of  His  priesthood  consists,  605. not 
priest  nor  Lord  from  all  eternity, 
x.  18.  how  a  living  stone,  79.  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro 
phets,  86,  &c.  in  what  sense  called 
the  chief  corner  stone,  88.  His 
sufferings  in  time  finite,  but  in 
value  infinite,  527. 
CHRIST'S  session  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  x.  i,  &c.  sitting  on  the 


right  hand  of  God  not  a  mere 
metaphor,  5,  &c.  195.  the  real 
dignity  implied  by  this  article,  10, 
&c.  two  questions  concerning  the 
exaltation  implied  in  it,  14.  Christ 
exalted  in  both  natures,  ib.  His 
exaltation  in  His  divine  nature 
implies  no  addition  to  its  dignity, 
15.  22.  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  His  exaltation,  19.  in  what 
sense  His  human  nature  is,  and 
in  what  sense  it  is  not,  infinitely 
exalted,  25,  &c.  the  efficacy  to  us 
of  His  human  nature  exalted,  34. 
our  interest  in  His  exaltation,  38. 
His  human  nature  the  only  bond 
by  which  we  are  united  to  the 
Divine  nature,  40. 

CHRIST'S  lordship,  x.  105.  grounds 
of  His  title  as  Lord,  120.  every 
one  bound  to  confess  Him  to  be 
Lord  implies  a  universality  of 
duties  as  well  as  of  parties,  124, 
&c.  confessing  Him  to  be  Lord 
glorifies  the  Father,  135. 

CHRIST'S  coming  to  judgment,  x. 
138.  proofs  of  Christ  being  judge 
from  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  170. 
proofs  of,  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  172.  that  Christ  should  be 
judge,  revealed  by  degrees,  174. 
His  title  to  be  judge  confessed  by 
our  Lord  himself,  179.  Christ 
condemned  for  asserting  his  judi 
cial  power,  1 80.  comfort  to  be 
derived  from  His  being  judge, 
182.  prophecies  both  of  His  first 
and  second  coming  to  judgment, 
188.  the  manner  of  His  ascension 
shews  the  manner  of  His  coming 
to  judgment,  193.  the  place  from 
which  He  shall  come  to  judge, 
194.  to  what  place  He  shall  come, 
196.  terrors  preceding  His  com 
ing,  204,  &c.  description  of  the 
terror  of  His  throne  in  the  Old 
Testament,  210.  manner  of  His 
coming,  ib.  what  is  emblemed  by 
the  sharp  sword  going  out  of  His 
mouth,  215,  &c.  His  title  of  Aoyos 
makes  Him  at  once  the  law,  wit 
ness,  and  judge  of  transgressions, 
225,  226.  xi.  404. 

CHRIST'S  resurrection,  reciprocal 
inference  from  His  and  our's,  x. 
307,  &c.  how  we  are  justified  by, 
321.  how  He  himself  was  justi 
fied  by  it,  325.  how  we  are  to  inea- 
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sure   our  belief    of  this    article, 

327- 

CHRIST'S  body,  controversy  as  to  its 
ubiquity  more  verbal  than  real, 
x.  23.  cannot  be  everywhere,  27. 
256.  efficacy  of,  it  now  exalted,  to 
us,  34.  distinction  between  its 
virtual  and  local  ubiquity,  35. 
the  question  between  Romanists 
and  ourselves  as  to  its  local  pre 
sence  in  the  sacrament,  not  one 
as  to  God's  power,  but  as  to  his 
will,  2 .-,.-,. 

CHRIST'S  body  and  blood,  efficacy  of, 
upon  our  souls,  ix.  597, 598.  what 
it  is  to  partake  of,  sacramentally, 
x.  51 .  reallyjjresent  even  to  unwor 
thy  receivers,  52.  what  it  is  to  eat 
and  drink,  spiritually,  53.  the  doc 
trine  of  receiving  His  blood  in  the 
bread  by  concomitancy ,  a  late  in 
vention,  55.  and  denied  by  Pope 
Innocent,  56.  sacramental  par 
taking  of,  better  than  receiving 
them  only  spiritually,  63.  how  to 
eat  and  drink  spiritually,  64. 

Christianity,  never  without  able  de 
fenders,  i.  20.  distinguished  from 
Mahometanism  in  being  against 
the  current  of  men's  inclinations, 
22.  profession  of,  now,  founded 
upon  the  same  principles  that  in 
duced  heathens  to  reject  it,  iii. 
2O(S.  difficulties  in  the  profession 
of,  vary  in  different  ages,  212. 
sincere  profession  of,  alike  hard 
at  all  times,  ib.  reality  of,  easier 
to  the  primitive  church  than  mere 
profession,  but  profession  of, 
easier  in  modern  times,  ib. 

Christians,  obligation  upon  to  pro 
gress,  i.  400.  experience  of  former 
ignorance  should  teach  them  self- 
diffidence  in  matters  of  obedience, 
ib.  the  faith  of,  generally  no  bet 
ter  than  that  of  infidels,  iii.  208. 
their  snares  in  the  customs  of  the 
world,  217.  though  they  would 
die  for  their  profession,  yet  may 
hate  Christ  as  much  as  they  do 
the  Jews  that  crucified  him,  229, 
&c.  their  inducements  to  adhere 
to  the  gospel  greater  than  the 
Jews  had  to  adhere  to  the  law, 
236.  the  principal  points  they  are 
bound  to  believe,  vii.  7.  their 
union  with  Christ,  239.  xii.  20. 
how  said  to  be  born  of  God,  vii. 


269.  may  be  as  base  servants  as 
the  heathens  to  heathen  gods,  ix. 
1 20.  xi.  214.  may  wrong  Christ 
as  much  as  those  did  who  put  him 
to  death,  x.  74.  xi.  161.  how  they 
grow  into  a  holy  temple,  x.  92. 
100.  the  nourishment  of  grow 
ing  Christians,  103.  bound  more 
strictly  to  obey  than  the  Jews, 
130.  their  most  near  union,  xi. 
30.  xii.  21. 

Christians,  early,  heathen  testimony 
to  their  confidence,  i.  206.  x.  168. 
artifices  of  heathens  to  defeat  their 
hope  of  a  resurrection,  x.  286. 

Christmas-day,  propriety  of  the  Epi 
stle  and  Gospel  for,  vii.  231. 

Chronicles  II.  xxiv.  22,  exposition 
of,  xi.  256,  &c. 

Chrysostom,  St.,  his  distinction  of 
God's  will  into  antecedent  and 
consequent,  explained,  v.  332.  his 
charge  of  caution  in  administer 
ing  the  eucharist  to  the  unwor 
thy,  xii.  238.  observation  of,  on 
Rom.  ch.  xiii.  i,  313. 

Church,  the  government  of,  better 
provided  for  by  God  than  that  of 
civil  societies,  ii.  101.  in  what 
sense  she  is  the  judge  of  Scripture 
according  to  Bellarmine,  182. 
authority  of,  no  part  of  the  rule 
of  faith  to  the  Israelites  after 
Moses'  death,  385.  its  beginning 
and  increase  foreshadowed  by 
Sarah's  offspring,  467.  viii.  398. 
ministry  of,  how  far  necessary 
for  faith,  ii.  503.  declarations  of, 
the  prime  cause  of  Romanists' 
faith,  507 — 545.  preaching  the 
word  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments  no  infallible  notes  of 
a  true  church,  vi.  367.  miracles 
no  certain  note  of,  369.  the  blood 
wherewith  it  is  said  to  have  been 
purchased,  peculiarly  the  blood 
of  the  second  Person  in  the  Tri 
nity,  vii.  294.  did  not  begin  to 
be  in  being  till  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  viii.  486.  xii.  79. 

Churcn,  variety  of  significations  of 
the  term,  xii.  7.  9.  31.  real  defi 
nition  of,  gathered  from  compari 
son  with  divers  sorts  of  union  be 
tween  bodies  natural,  artificial,  or 
civil,  10,  &c.  its  summum  yenus,  a 
congregation  of  men,  10.  its  yenus 
proximum,  a  corporation  or  body 
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politic,  ib.  differenced  from  civil 
societies  by  the  diversity  of  its 
laws  and  manner  of  its  union,  16. 
church,  and  civil  commonwealth, 
not  two  opposite  bodies  but  one 
body  with  different  perfections,^. 

Church,  the  holy  catholic,  a  trea 
tise  upon,  xii.  5 — 184.  easier  to 
oppose  a  Romanist  than  to  an 
swer  him,  in  disputes  about,  7. 
how  its  attributes  of  holy  and 
catholic  modify  each  other,  18. 
imperfect  definitions  of,  ib.  the 
nature  of  the  union  of  its  mem 
bers,  19.  perpetuity  and  identity 
of,  as  a  body  politic,  22.  24.  pre 
eminences  of,  over  other  corpora 
tions  in  respect  of  its  Governor 
and  its  laws,  23,  &c.  universality 
of,  instead  of  impeaching  sets 
forth  its  unity,  24.  what  makes  it 
holy,  ib.  not  expressly  styled  ca 
tholic  in  Scripture,  27.  first  called 
catholic  by  the  composers  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  ib.  called  catho 
lic  in  respect  of  all  places,  all  con 
ditions  of  men,  and  all  times,  28. 
Bellarmine's  exceptions  against 
the  description  of,  answered,  29. 
special  points  to  be  believed  in 
the  article  of,  34.  difference  be 
tween  the  part  of  it  triumphant, 
and  the  part  militant,  36.  all  not 
bound  to  believe  that  they  are 
real  members  of  it,  37.  visible  and 
invisible,  no  true  differences,  but 
denominations  merely  accidental, 
46.  how  said  to  be  invisible,  ib. 
defection  from  the  catholic  faith 
excludes  from  it,  103.  men  may 
be  members  of,  though  not  mem 
bers  of  any  visible  church,  134, 
&c.  termed  catholic  either  in  a 
prime  or  analogical  sense,  135. 

Church,  visible,  its  principal  attri 
butes  or  privileges,  xii.  41,  &c. 
visible  and  invisible,  terms  not 
contradistinct,  but  subordinate^, 
what  is  required  to  its  constitu 
tion,  49.  1 08.  whence  the  unity 
or  plurality  of  visible  churches 
arises,  54.  not  always  the  true 
church,  62,  &c.  Romanists'  argu 
ments  for  its  glorious  promises 
mostly  sophistical,  62.  did  wholly 
Arianize  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tius  and  Valens,  ib.  Arianized  in 
the  councils  of  Millain  and  Sir- 


mium,  63.  none  infallible,  65. 
how  far  the  maxim,  "  out  of 
the  church  no  salvation,"  is 
true  of  visible  churches,  89,  &c. 
the  extent  of  its  right  of  excom 
munication,  99.  how  it  encroach 
ed  upon  the  attributes  of  the  holy 
catholic  church,  shewn  by  an  in 
stance,  101.  causes  of  separating 
from,  should  be  most  weighty, 
105.  for  what  causes  we  may  se 
parate  from,  1 06.  union  with, 
only  accidentally  available  to  union 
with  the  holy  catholic  church,  133. 
constitution  of,  according  to  Ro 
manists,  207.  no  complete  inde 
pendent  commonwealth  in  ancient 
times,  221. 

Church,  militant  and  triumphant, 
how  much  this  division  compre 
hends,  xii.  44. 

Church  authority,  contrary  error  of 
Romanists  and  extreme  reform 
ers  concerning  it,  xi.  172,  &c. 
extent  of,  under  heathen  princes, 
and  after  princes  were  converted, 

^  J73- 

Church  governors,  (see  Prelates.) 

Church  revenues,  alienated  before 
the  Reformation,  xi.  166,  &c.  the 
abuse  of,  one  cause  of  the  Re 
formation,  1 66.  as  grievously  ab 
used  since  the  Reformation  by 
those  who  condemned  their  abuse, 
ib.  358.  the  abuse  of,  not  the 
fault  of  the  reformers,  168. 

Churches,  probable  that  there  were 
as  many  visible  and  independent 
ones  as  there  were  Apostles,  xii. 
53.  as  many  visible  independent 
ones  as  kingdoms  Christian,  58. 
what  unity  may  be  had  between 
independent  churches,  59. 

Churches,  the  Romanists'  dedica 
tion  of,  to  saints  idolatrous,  iv. 
268,  &c.  Bellarmine's  apology  for 
the  same,  270. 

Church  of  England,  has  as  good 
means  for  settling  controversies 
as  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  83. 
her  doctrine  concerning  the  ex 
tent  of  God's  love  shewn  from 
her  services,  v.  151.  her  prayers 
for  all  conditions  of  men  vindi 
cated,  ib.  vi.  1 66.  how  she  holds 
the  mean  between  the  doctrine 
that  the  priest's  intention  is 
essential  to  a  sacrament,  and  the 
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doctrine  of  full  particular  assur 
ance,  xi.  199,  &c.  shewn  to  re 
tain  the  holy  catholic  faith  which 
the  church  of  Rome  has  defiled, 
xii.  126,  &c.  the  question  where 
she  was  before  Luther's  time,  an 
swered,  in  the  Romish  church  as 
gold  in  dross,  126 — 134.  in  sepa 
rating  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
she  did  as  God's  prophets  or  the 
Apostles  would  have  done,  153, 
&c.  the  title  of  catholic  proper  to 
the  faith  professed  by,  161,  &c. 
Church  of  Rome,  our  deliverance 
from,  paralleled  with  that  of  the  Is 
raelites  from  Egypt,  i.  296.  preten 
sions  of,  destructive  of  the  unity 
she  professes  to  secure,  ii.  86,  &c. 
most  needs  to  make  up  conten 
tions,  she  causes  so  many,9O.  means 
of,  for  preserving  unity,  may  be 
understood  in  two  senses,  one  of 
which  is  false,  93.  the  other  ridi 
culous,  96.  her  impiety  in  bind 
ing  men  to  believe  mere  nega 
tives,  206.  exacts  absolute  obe 
dience  in  points  which  may  be 
false,  and  if  false  are  damnable, 
207,  &c.  structure  of,  answers 
the  idea  of  Antichrist,  266.  (see 
Antichrist.}  an  idol  more  absurd 
than  any  which  has  ever  existed, 
284.  her  mockery  parallel  to  that 
of  atheists,  285.  exalts  the  pope's 
laws  above  God's,  304,  &c.  her 
authority  finds  no  precedent  in 
that  of  Moses,  372,  &c.  xii.  48. 
nor  in  that  of  the  church  after  his 
death,  ii.  385,  &c.  nor  in  that  of 
the  prophets,  399,  &c.  her  boasted 
extent  and  power  only  a  proof 
of  being  Antichrist,  474.  her 
grounds  of  faith  lead  to  atheism 
and  idolatry,  545,  &c.  chargeable 
with  witchcraft,  583.  identity  of 
her  idolatry  with  that  of  heathen 
Rome,  iv.  203,  &c.  329,  &c.  mix 
ture  of  rhetorical  exaggerations  in 
her  liturgy,  210.  ascribes  to  saints 
titles  which  belong  only  to  God, 
254.  pays  to  saints  the  same  wor 
ship  which  she  confesses  to  be 
due  only  to  God,  264 — 277.  her 
adoration  of  images  compared  to 
the  Jews'  devotion  to  Moses, 
281,  &c.  her  arguments  for  ado 
ration  of  images,  303 — 324.  le 
gends  of,  paralleled  by  the  fic 


tions  of  heathen  poets,  352,  &c. 
prayer  of,  at  the  burial  of  infants, 
ix.  228.  her  slavery  to  ISatan,  134, 
&c.  her  object  of  faith  not  the 
same  as  St.  Peter's,  x.  94.  not  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apo 
stles  and  prophets,  97.  an  answer 
to  the  texts  adduced  for  her  glory, 

1 88.  unity  of,  not  one  of  belief, 
shewn  in  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  259.  her  abuse  of  her 
excessive  wealth  one  cause  of  the 
reformation,  xi.  166.    how  those 
who  judge   her   condemn  them 
selves,  even  in  points  worthy  of 
condemnation,  ib.   168,  &c.    ex 
orbitant  claims  of,  for  her  clergy, 
171.     doubt   of  salvation   justly 
charged   upon,   for    holding   the 
intention  of  the  priest  as  essential 
to    the    validity    of    sacraments, 
185,  &c.   gives  her  priests  a  nega 
tive  voice  in  sacramental   grace, 

189.  guilty  of  idolatry  in  trans 
forming   the   divine    nature   into 
corrupt  imaginations,  206.    doc 
trine  of  her  transcendent  autho 
rity   offensive   to    God    and    the 
public  peace,  xii.  6.  the  separation 
from,    was    just    in    respect    of 
princes,  states,  and  private  per 
sons,  1 08 — 125.   to  acknowledge 
her  authority  is  treason  against 
all   free    states,    109.    116.     how 
a    true     church,     and    yet     the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  and  seat  of 
Antichrist,  144,  &c.    her  idolatry 
why  worse  than  that  of  heathens, 
152.    279.     convicted    of   heresy 
and  schism  by  the  rules  of  Vin- 
centius,  163.    new  inventions  by 
which   she  has   defiled  the  faith, 
165,   &c.    her  title   to   captivate 
kingdoms,  203.    claim  of  depos 
ing   kings   a  heresy   peculiar   to 
her,  241.  her  traitorous  doctrine 
attempted  to  be  supported  by  the 
story  of  Uzziah  and  Azariah,  243. 
and  from  the  example  of  Jehoiada 
and  Athaliah,  323.   instances   of 
her    perverting    God's    principal 
laws,  277 — 281.    the  mystery  of 
iniquity  the  peculiar  character  of, 
282.   plots  against   kings  an  es 
sential   part  of  her  religion,  338. 

341- 

Chytrjeua  v.  479.  ix.  545. 
Cicero,  his  testimony  to  the  favour 
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shewn  the  Jews,  i.  129.  and  to 
their  influence  at  Rome,  144.  as 
sertion  of,  as  to  the  universal  no 
tion  of  a  Deity,  iv.  13.  explains 
the  causes  of  the  multiplicity  of 
gods,  138.  his  defective  definition 
of  liberty,  ix.  98.  good  notions 
of,  concerning  the  slavery  of  vice, 
in. 

Circumcision,  practised  among  the 
Saracens,  i.  226.  how  made  an 
everlasting  seal,  vii.  358.  viii.  346. 
made  a  final  seal  by  the  sacrifice 
on  the  cross,  vii.  358.  360.  the 
continual  practice  of,  by  the  Jews, 
a  visible  pledge  of  the  incarna 
tion,  359.  the  sacrament  of,  not 
abolished,  but  changed  into  that 
of  baptism,  ib.  loathed  till  for 
bidden  by  the  apostles,  ix.  51. 

Claremont,  council  of,  occasioned 
ill  to  the  Jews,  i.  248. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  iv.  157. 

Clergy,  why  more  given  to  pride  and 
malice  than  the  laity,  ix.  48.  made 
idols  of  by  Romanists,  and  ciphers 
of  by  extreme  reformers,  xi.  172, 
&c.  made  an  independent  com 
monwealth,  and  the  sole  deposi 
tories  of  ecclesiastic  power,  by 
Romanists,  xii.  200.  may  use,  as 
well  as  any  other  Christian,  all 
lawful  means  of  resisting  violence, 
321.  not  debarred  from  mixing  in 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth, 
322. 

Clovis,  his  conversion  to  Christia 
nity,  iv.  142. 

Colleges,  duties  of  the  members  of, 
iii.  260. 

Comestor,  Peter,  tradition  recorded 
by,  of  the  stone  which  the  builders 
refused,  vii.  64. 

Comines,  Philip  de,  his  religious 
comment  on  the  fate  of  the  earl 
of  St.  Paul,  v.  483.  history  of 
Louis  XL,  511.  relates  Savanoro- 
la's  prediction  of  Charles  VIII. 
invading  Italy,  vi.  120. 

Commandments,  distinction  between 
moral  and  ceremonial,  ix.  364. 

Communion,  the  posture  of  kneeling 
at,  the  most  decentand  most  con 
sonant  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  vi. 
488.  the  custom  of  the  Greek 
church  receiving  it  standing  no 
justification  of  our  doing  the  same, 
491.  kneeling  at,  pertly  objected 


to    by    the    nonconformist,    xii. 
286. 

Communion  in  one  kind,  against 
the  commandment  of  Christ,  the 
practice  of  His  apostles  and  the 
primitive  church,  ii.  211.  council 
of  Trent's  proof  of  it  from  i  Cor. 
iv.  i.  a  perversion  of  scripture,  218. 
a  means  of  increasing  the  pope's 
power,  229.  a  late  invention,  x. 
55.  cardinal  Tolet's  argument  for, 
refuted,  57,  &c. 

Competency,  why  better  than  af 
fluence  or  indigence  for  preserv 
ing  the  notion  of  a  God,  iv. 
23,  &c. 

Conception  of  Christ,  the  mystery 
of,  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  and  ty 
pified  by  several  instances  in 
Jewish  history,  vi.  202 — 210. 
234.  vii.  163.  313.  enigmatical 
predictions  concerning,  gradually 
unfolded,  vii.  296.  coincidence  of 
the  time  of,  with  the  time  of  his 
death  and  burial,  viii.  355. 

Condemnation,  in  what  sense  men 
are  said  to  be  ordained  to,  ix.  339. 

Confidence,  how  a  result  of  faith, 
iii.  149.  can  be  no  greater  in 
Christ's  mercies  than  our  obedi 
ence  to  his  law,  372,  &c.  the 
danger  of  confidence  in  our  state 
of  grace,  ix.  493.  (see  Assurance.) 
how  far  true  that  faith  is  confi 
dence,  555.  xi.  192,  &c.  Chris 
tian,  distinguished  from  heathen 
boldness,  x.  167. 

Confirmation,  the  necessity  of,  ix. 
548.  the  church  of  England's 
law  concerning,  not  defective,  but 
disobeyed,  549. 

Conscience,  office  of,  x.  156.  wit 
nesses  to  a  final  judgment  con 
firming  its  own,  157.  361.  checks 
and  gratulations  of,  pledges  of  the 
twofold  award  at  the  last  day, 
158.  364.  the  confidence  of  a 
good  one  unreal  unless  placed 
upon  its  true  grounds,  167.  the 
books  of,  to  be  opened  at  dooms 
day,  229.  an  evil  one  flies  the  pre 
sence  of  men,  357.  what  is  meant 
by  its  worm  that  never  dies, 
389.  393.  the  sting  of,  the  truest 
representation  of  the  second  death, 
456.  right  use  of  its  regrets  dis 
tinguished  from  carelessness  and 
despair,  457.  peace  of  (see Peace). 
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continues  to  work  while  we  are 
sinning,  xi.  238. 

Consistory,  Romish,  imagined  cate 
chism  of,  ii.  546.  555. 

Constantius,  emperor,  his  dialogue 
with  pope  Liberius,  xii.  140. 

Consuhstantiation,  ground  of  the 
doctrine,  ix.  598.  not  supported 
by  the  ancient  fathers,  ib.  x.  41. 
attempt  of  the  later  Lutherans  to 
support  it  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  x. 
26. 

Contemplation,  a  means  of  more 
solid  knowledge  than  lively  wit, 
iv.  422. 

Contingency,  may  be  the  object  of 
infinite  Wisdom,  v.  87 — 93.  how 
united  with  necessity  in  the  de 
crees  of  God,  92.  xi.  385.  how 
subject  to  divine  Providence,  v. 
264,  &c.  not  a  name  for  a  mere 
fictitious  thing,  293,  &c.  as  much 
an  entity  of  God's  making  as  ne 
cessity,  ib,  ix.  30.  not  a  relative, 
but  an  absolute  entity,  v.  294.  a 
mean  between  a  necessity  of  being 
and  not  being,  295.  is  possible, 
and  part  of  the  object  of  Omni 
potence,  295,  &c.  as  necessarily 
presupposed  in  the  production  of 
events  fatal,  as  necessity  is  in 
cluded  in  them,  35 1 .  what  at  one 
time  a  contingency  becomes  in 
revolution  of  time  necessary,  369. 
could  be  no  free  will  without,  ix. 
30.  meaning  of,  in  true  philoso 
phy,  176.  not  confined  to  second 
causes,  ib. 

Contradiction,  whether  something  or 
nothing,  v.  218.  the  only  limit  of 
Omnipotent  power,  ib.  ix.  487. 
x.  247.  249.  254.  how  worse  than 
nothing,  v.  219.  the  rule  of,  the 
only  test  of  falsehood  and  impos 
sibility,  220. 

Conversion  either  moral  or  spiri 
tual,  ix.  212.  many  degrees  of, 
213.  men  mere  passives  in,  214. 
how  far  it  may  be  said  to  be  from 
our  works,  225,  &c.  441. 'how  far 
wrought  by  God's  spirit,  and  how 
far  by  ourselves,  239,  &c.  444. 
wherein  the  accomplishment  of, 
consisteth,  248,  &c. 
Coppen,  viii.  40.  his  annotations 

on  psalm  Ixxxix.  36,  p.  321. 
Corinthians,  Ep.  I.  xv.  16 — 20.   ar 


gument  of  explained,  vol.  vii.  p. 
305,  &c. 

ch.   xv.    19.    applicable    only   to 
times  of  persecution,  vol.  vii, 

P-  3<>5. 
ch.  xv.  35.  exposition  of,  vol.  x. 

p.  261,  &c. 

ch.  xvi.  22.  meaning  of  the  im 
precation  in,  vol.  x.  p.  171. 

Ep.    II.    xiii.  5.    expounded, 

vol.  vii.  p.  155.  does  not  mean  an 
assurance  of  personal  election, 
p.  158. 

Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  opposed 
by  Novatian  on  the  doctrine  of 
absolution,  ix.  564. 

Corner  Stone,  in  what  sense  Christ 
is  the  chief,  x.  88. 

Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  his  dia 
logue  with  Gattus,  viii.  203. 

Councils,  popish,  uncertainty  of,  ii. 
294. 

Councils,  provincial,  granted  by 
Romanists  to  be  as  authentic  as 
general  ones,  if  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  ii.  104.  note. 

Counterpassion  (see  Retaliation). 

Courage,  the  difference  between 
heathen  and  Christian,  iii.  250. 
passive,  the  best  test  of  faith, 
251. 

Court  of  the  priests,  what  it  typi 
fied,  ix.  518. 

Covell,  Dr.,  xii.  145. 

Covenant,  different  kinds  of,  viii. 
281.  282.  (see  League.)  in  what 
sense  equivalent  to  an  act  of  com 
mutative  justice,  281.  of  what 
kind  God's  covenant  with  Abra 
ham  was,  282.  284.  how  it  differs 
from  a  testament,  ix.  524.  two 
covenants  of  God,  one  of  justice, 
another  of  mercy,  577. 

Cramer,  viii.  28. 

Crassus,  his  misfortunes  and  death 
owing  to  sacrilege,  i.  138.  an  in 
stance  of  judicial  blindness,  ib. 

Creation,  does  not  presuppose  a 
passive  subject  to  work  upon,  v. 
236,  &c.  peculiar  to  Omnipo 
tence,  262.  presupposes  a  possi 
bility  of  being,  x.  248.  250.  crea 
tion  at  first  not  easier  than  re 
creation  after  annihilation,  249. 
is  the  making  a  thing  out  of  no 
thing,  ib.  256.  the  doctrine  of, 
abused  by  Romanists  to  support 
transubstantiation,  254.  creation 
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-And  preservation  but  two  stages 
of  the  same  power,  270. 
Creation,  two  main  principles  con 
tained  in  the  article  of,  v.  224.  the 
article  of,  defended  against  the 
atheist  maxim  ex  nihilo  nihiljit, 
225,  &c.  dilHculties  which  its  de 
nial  causes  in  natural  philosophy, 
247.  not  the  work  of  one  day, 
255.  the  sum  of  what  we  are  to 
believe  respecting  it,  283.  what 
duty  the  article  of  creation  re 
quires  of  us,  285.  xi.  55.  the 
creation  of  the  world  how  con 
tingent,  v.  296.  x.  248.  the  six 
days  of,  represent  the  six  ages  of 
the  world,  viii.  231.  the  omission 
of  any  mention  of  an  evening  of 
the  seventh  day  an  emblem  of  a 
mystery,  ib.  477.  the  first  day  of, 
paralleled  with  the  day  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  483.  nothing  the  pre 
cedent,  not  preexistent,  term  of 
it,  ix.  227.  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  created  of  nothing,  ib.  herbs 
and  animals  created  of  the  earth, 
not  as  a  material  or  concurrent 
cause,  but  tanquam  ex  termino 
positivo,  ib.  a  free  work  of  God, 

x.,551- 

Creative  power,  whether  it  can  be 
delegated,  v.  258.  not  different 
from  power  sustentative,  x.  270. 

Creatures,  more  dependent  on  the 
Creator  than  natural  or  artificial 
effects  on  their  efficients,  v.  265. 
their  dependence  resembled  to 
that  of  borrowed  light  on  the 
sun,  267.  whether  any  could  be, 
from  their  first  creation,  impec 
cable,  ix.  12.  the  coexistence  of, 
with  time  arises  from  no  essential 
dependance,  but  from  the  mere 
will  of  God,  x.  248,  &c. 

Credulity,  how  far  of  the  nature  of 
virtue  or  vice,  ii.  404. 

Creed,  the  Apostles',  all  the  articles 
of,  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  vii.  48. 

Cross,  Romish  hymn  to,  iv.  222.  a 
stumblingblock  to  Jews,  viii.  154. 
how  far  typified  by  the  brazen 
serpent,  157.  prefigured  by  the 
lintels  and  doorposts  in  Egypt, 
164. 

Crucifying,  what  is  meant  by  cru 
cifying  the  flesh,  ix.  210.  not  a 
term  indivisible,  but  of  large  ex 


tent,  211.  (see  Mortification.) 
Ctesias,  undeserved  mistrust  of  his 

fables,  i.  72,  73. 
Cullen,    provincial    council   of,   xii. 

47- 

Cup  in  the  eucharist,  acknowledged 
by  the  Trent  council  to  have 
been  used  of  old,  yet  forbidden 
by  it,  ii.  2ii.  a  queen  poisoned 
by  means  of  it,  ib.  an  essential 
part  of  the  eucharist,  224.  the 
pope  allowed  by  Trent  council  to 
grant  it  to  private  men  or  whole 
nations,  229. 

Cusanus,  said  that  Christ  suffered 
hell  pains,  vii.  488. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  a  French  cardinal's 
address  at  his  tomb,  i.  339. 

Cydias,  his  equivocating  oath  pu 
nished,  viii.  266. 

Cyprian,  St.,  maxim  of,  he  that  hath 
not  the  church  for  his  mother  can 
not  have  God  for  his  father,  when 
true,  ii.  503.  xii.  91.  authority  of, 
for  the  necessity  of  works  for  jus 
tifying  faith,  in.  163.  his  antidote 
against  the  desire  of  martyrdom 
for  vainglory,  252.  maxim  of,  for 
knowing  God,  to  know  ourselves 
first,  ix.  2.  34. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  viii.  241. 

Cyrus,  raised  up  by  God  for  special 
purposes,  v.  404.  the  final  cause 
of  his  success,  407.  his  success 
in  gaining  confederates  foretold 
in  scripture,  408.  his  device  for 
taking  Babylon  foretold  by  Jere 
miah,  414. 

Damascene,  distinguishes  well  be 
tween  God's  antecedent  and  con 
sequent  will,  v.  332. 

Damned,  God's  will  fulfilled  in 
the  condemnation  of,  though  He 
wills  all  to  be  saved,  v.  189.  190. 
the  punishment  of,  either  essential 
or  accidental,  x.  389.  (see  Second 
Death.}  their  sufferings  increased 
by  having  partners  in  their  mi 
sery,  389. 

Danes,  on  their  conversion  to  Chris 
tianity,  allotted  tithes  to  their  king 
and  bishops,  viii.  248. 

Danaeus,  viii.  500. 

Daniel,  his  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks  how  fulfilled,  vi.  174.  ch. 
vii.  9, 10.  commented  on,  in  con 
nexion  with  other  scriptures,  x. 
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210,  &c.  ch.  vh.  13.  the  literal 
meaning  of,  x.  185. 

Dardanus,  his  question  as  to  Christ's 
session,  ix.  510. 

Darius,  infatuated  by  God's  special 
providence,  v.  596. 

David,  had  a  clear  view  of  the  in 
carnation  of  his  Lord,  vii.  267. 
example  of,  as  to  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  viii.  269. 

Day  of  the  Lord,  the  great  and  ter 
rible,  not  to  be  limited  to  one 
day,  i.  212. 

Dead,  inordinate  affection  to  the,  an 
occasion  of  idolatry,  iv.  189. 

Dead  sea,  left  as  a  representative  of 
hell,  x-388. 

Death,  of  two  sorts,  either  natural 
or  civil,  x.  333.  the  wages  of  sin, 

374- 

(bodily,)  though  an  inter 
ruption  to  our  existence,  yet  does 
not  destroy  the  unity  of  our  bodily 
nature,  x.  302.  the  degrees  of,  to  be 
measured  by  the  degrees  of  life,  of 
which  it  is  the  privation,  374. 
more  terrible  to  man  than  brutes 
from  the  thought  of  what  may 
follow  after,  376.  the  thought  of, 
more  grievous  in  proportion  to 
our  worldly  contentments,  ib.  not 
safe  to  solicit  it,  377.  God's  wrath 
sharpens  the  instruments  and  in 
creases  the  terrors  of,  xi.  117. 

(the  second,)  wherein  it  ex 
ceeds  the  first,  x.  378,  &c.  a 
perpetual  living  to  deadly  pains, 
ib.  385.  commensurable  with  the 
body  of  sin,  379.449.  the  torments 
of,  made  greater  by  the  increase  of 
our  passive  sense  of  pain,  and  the 
increased  vehemency  of  the  active 
objects,  380.  the  duration  of  its 
pains,  385.  its  three  dimensions — 
intensity,  eternity,  and  continuity 
of  pains,  ib.  description  of,  in 
scripture,  387.  the  punishment 
of,  either  essential  or  accidental, 
389.  practical  effect  of  our  belief 
in,  435.  unbelief  of,  the  cause  of 
sin,  439.  how  we  may  learn  to 
estimate  it,  444.  how  meditation 
upon,  may  supply  different  men 
with  different  remedies  for  sin, 
449.  the  art  of  meditation  upon, 
454.  meditations  upon  here  bc-t, 
fit  us  for  eternal  life  hereafter,  460. 

Death  unto  sin,  what  is  meant  by, 


x.  334.  how  the  effect  of  baptism, 

335- 

Decalogue,  only  rule  and  standard 
of  proper  and  spurious  shame, 
x.  35 1 .  the  predicaments  of  duties, 
xi.87. 

Decree,  the  divine,  immutable,  in 
evitable,  and  eternal,  v.  no.  is 
not  an  act  passed,  in.  284.  im 
mutability  of,  not  inconsistent 
with  liberty  of  human  actions, 
293,  &c.  vi.  130.  a  disjunctive 
proposition  may  be  the  object  of, 
v.  320,  &c.  326.  embraces  opposite 
possibilities,  ib.  nothing  can  fall 
out  contrary  to,  though  God  hath 
decreed  that  many  things  may  fall 
out  otherwise  than  they  do,  292, 
&c.  in  what  sense  true  that  all 
things  are  necessary  in  respect  of 
it.  362.  supposes  a  subject  capable 
of  diverse  awards,  363.  consistency 
of,  with  liberty  of  human  actions 
manifested  in  the  history  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  375,  &c.  how  it  be 
comes  inevitable,  386.  allots  a 
different  success  to  every  possible 
choice  of  man,  388.  the  gross 
error :  that  by  it  all  human  actions 
are  so  necessary  that  nothing  could 
fall  out  otherwise  than  it  does,  re 
futed,  ix.  30.  202.  333,  &c.  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this 
error  :  either  God  is  the  author  of 
sin,  or  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
moral  evil,  368.  not  terminated  to 
men's  individual  persons  (see 
Election.}  the  same  man  for  sub 
stance,  but  diversely  qualified,  a 
different  object  of,  485.  x.  559. 

Decree,  rigid,  sad  effects  of  the 
doctrine  of,  ix.  376.  Lutheran  de 
ductions  from,  380,  381.  Jesuits 
wish  the  doctrine  of,  sown  amongst 
us,  383.  doctrine  of,  came  into 
England  through  Zuinglius  from 
Romish  schoolmen,  536.  makes 
Christ  a  mere  sacrifice  and  no 
priest,  a  doomsman  and  not  a 
judge,  536,  537.  a  way  to  purge 
our  brains  of  this  doctrine,  to 
consider  the  last  sentence,  x.  459. 

Definition,  difference  between  merely 
dialectic  and  philosophical,  ix.  67. 

Deity,  treatise  on  the  original 
of  mispersuasions  concerning  the 
verity,  unity,  and  attributes  of, 
iv.  5 — 427.  original  of  heathens' 
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multiplicity  of  deities,  1x5.  on 
transformations  of,  346.  qualifi 
cations  for  conceiving  aright  of, 

403- 

Delilah,  by  heathen  poets  made 
Scylla,  i.  99. 

Delphi,  a  counterfeit  of  Jerusalem, 
i.  64. 

Delrius,  iv.  167. 

Desires,  the  gratification  of  natural 
ones  often  mistaken  for  Christian 
love,  iii.  245.  how  natural  maybe 
altered  into  spiritual,  458.  ix.  251. 
not  satisfied  in  this  life,  x.  398. 
every  desire  has  a  corresponding 
duty,  xi.  58.  the  most  dangerous 
are  those  which  proceed  from  an 
esteem  of  our  own  worth,  227. 

Desolation,  the  prognostics  of  it,  xi. 
83.  101,  &c. 

Despair,  how  the  danger  of,  is  to  be 
avoided,  x.  458. 

Deucalion's  flood  a  counterfeit  of  the 
real  one,  i.  103,  &c. 

Deuteronomy  xviii.  15.,  as  much 
prophetical  of  Christ's  resurrec 
tion  as  of  His  first  birth,  vol.  ii. 
466.  ch.  xxxii.  43,  the  meaning  of, 
more  fully  expressed  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  than  by  the  Hebrew,  x. 
118. 

Devils,  how  they  believe,  i.  4.  de 
spair  in,  a  consequent  of  their 
belief  that  God  is,  9. 

Dion  Cassius,  his  favourable  account 
of  the  Jews,  i.  151.  his  account 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  185.  his 
description  of  the  eruption  of  Ve 
suvius  compared  with  our  Lord's 
prophecy  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
i.  199.  211.  vi.  182.  x.  202.  his 
account  of  the  siege  of  the  Sa 
racens  by  Trajan  and  Severus,  i. 
228,  &c.  history  of  the  Jewish 
war  under  Adrian,  235,  &c. 

Discretion,  the  selfish  interpretation 
of  it  by  many,  iii.  247. 

Disjunctive  proposition,  may  be  the 
object  of  God's  decree,  v.  326.  xi. 
385. 

Disobedience,  distinguished  from 
non-obedience  and  resistance,  xii. 
326.  always  includes  or  presup 
poses  some  sin,  ib. 

Disputation  not  the  readiest  way  to 
cure  atheism,  iv.  n. 

Divine,  qualifications  of  a  good  one, 
vii.  138,  &c.  besides  morals,  should 


have  ekill  in  meaner  faculties,  ib. 
(see  Theology.} 

Divinity,  only  rule  to  discover  im 
piety  of  opinions  in,  is  by  shewing 
their  contradiction  to  some  of 
God's  attributes  or  to  some  scrip 
ture  asseveration,  v.  221. 

Doctrine,  errors  in,  not  so  opposed 
to  faith  as  sinful  practices,  iii.  258. 
how  errors  in,  are  worse  than  evil 
practices,  xi.  166. 

Dodona,  a  counterfeit  of  Shiloh,  i.  64 . 

Dominicans,  more  faulty  than  Zuin- 
glius  and  his  followers,  on  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  ix.  22. 

Dominion,  not  founded  on  grace,  ix. 
5.  what  it  is,  x.  106.  either  power 
of  jurisdiction  or  right  of  property, 
107. 

Dorney,  iv.  171. 

Dort,  council  of,  ix.  371. 

Doubt,  what  kind  of,  makes  an 
action  sinful,  i.  373,  &c.  how  St. 
Paul's  words  he  that  doubteth  is 
condemnedare  to  be  limited,  ib.  may 
exist  while  we  render  obedience, 
and  yet  imply  no  sin,  380.  only  a 
concurring  cause  of  making  our 
actions  sinful,  387.  the  absence 
of,  in  actions  simply  evil,  often  an 
exaggeration  of  the  evil,  389.  every 
doubt  warrants  not  denial  of  obe 
dience,  392.  a  mean  between  as 
sent  and  dissent,  iii.  28. 

AovXet'a,  (see  Xarpeia,)  prohibited 
to  be  paid  to  men  or  angels  by  the 
examples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John, 
iv.  238,  &c. 

Drahomira  of  Bohemia,  her  strange 
death  an  instance  of  God's  retri 
butive  justice,  v.  541. 

Dreams,  divine  origin  of,  intimated 
in  heathen  poets,  i.  55.  under 
stood  as  warnings,  56.  frequent 
among  the  patriarchs,  ib.  afford 
ed  by  God  to  eminent  Gentiles, 
58.  the  cause  of  their  ceasing 
to  be  warnings  proved  from  the 
case  of  Saul,  58,  59.  Strabo's  ac 
count  of  Moses'  doctrine  of,  59. 
dream  of  queen  Bassina,  83.  often 
prognostics  of  truth,  x.  161.  how 
influenced  by  our  bodily  tempera 
ment,  ib. 

Driedo,  ii.  23. 

Druids,  held  the  doctrine  of  trans 
migration  of  souls  before  Pytha 
goras,  x.  242. 
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Drusius,  iv.  7.  remark  of,  on  the 
omission  of  the"  Hebrew  guttural 
by  modern  Jews,  vii.  365. 

Duelling,  the  practice  of,  among 
professing  Christians  shews  un 
belief  as  great  as  that  of  infidels, 
iii.  217.  the  result  of  false  shame, 

x-  355- 

Durand,  ii.  505. 

Duty,  partiality  in,  a  proof  of  spu- 
riousness,  iii.  244.  x.  584.  not  to 
be  separated  from  reward,  x. 

154- 

Dwell  in  Christ,  how  we  are  said  to 
dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us,  x.  76, 
&c. 

Dying  men,  the  sayings  of,  remark 
able,  xi.  256. 

Ecclesiastic  writers,  of  the  first  age, 
why  silent  on  the  wonders  of  that 
age,  i.  209. 

Education,  generally  necessary  for 
nurturing  faith,  ii.  390. 

Ego  non  sum  Ego,  the  same  man  a 
diverse  object  of  God's  decrees, 
ix.  485. 

Egyptians,  their  account  of  man's 
propagation,  i.  104.  claims  of,  to 
antiquity  not  dissonant  to  scrip 
ture,  1 06.  their  imitation  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  ii.  312. 
causes  which  led  to  their  idolatry, 
iv.  194. 

Elect,  the  division  of  men  into  elect 
and  reprobates  leads  to  presump 
tion  or  despair,  ix.  312.  553.  xi. 
193.  xii.  37.  special  favour  of 
God  to  them, ix. 572.  need  Christ's 
constant  intercession,  578.  dis 
tinction  of,  from  reprobates  made 
at  the  visitation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
not  to  be  made  again  till  the  final 
judgment,  x.  192.  distinction  be 
tween  the  elect  and  the  elect  peo 
ple  of  God,  337. 

Election,  how  far  it  may  be  said  to 
be  ex  prcEvisis  <>i»'ril)ns,  ix.  225, 
&c.  441.  points  connected  with, 
not  to  determine,  but  to  be  deter 
mined  by,  more  general  points, 
298.  the  result  of  a  complete  mea 
sure  of  mortification  and  obedi 
ence,  as  instanced  in  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  305,  &c.  and  in  Abraham, 
309.  decree  of,  not  terminated  to 
men's  individual  persons,  but  to 
their  works  of  righteousness,  31  -. 
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37°-  473-  483-  57°-  x-  459»  554- 
not  necessary  from  eternity,  ix. 
316.  immature  persuasions  of  our 
state  in  election  hatch  slander, 
pride,  and  hypocrisy,  374,  &c.  x. 
440,  548.  xi.  198.  the  common 
doctrine  of,  a  perversion  of  the 
tenor  of  the  gospel,  x.  359.  pre 
mature  conceit  of,  a  more  danger 
ous  error  than  confidence  in  works, 

f>47-  555- 

Eli,  how  far  the  sentence  denounced 
against  him  extended,  viii.  303. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  his  treat 
ment  of  the  Jews,  i.  270. 

Emicho  slays  1200  Jews,  i.  248. 

EMMANUEL,  the  birth  of,  denied  by 
some  commentators  to  have  been 
any  sign  to  Ahaz,  vii.  330.  neither 
applies  to  Shear-jashub  nor  Heze- 
kiah,  333.  the  promise  of,  first 
fulfilled  in  Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
337-  33^-  tne  name  mystically 
fulfilled  in  Christ,  339.  historical 
importance  of  the  name,  343.  why 
it  was  not  given  to  our  Lord  at 
His  circumcision,  348. 

Enemies,  to  do  good  to  them,  a  law 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace,  xi. 
1 8.  arguments  from  Christianity 
for  doing  good  to,  24,  &c. 

Enoch,  prophecy  of,  as  to  the  final 
judgment,  x.  169.  his  prophecy 
notorious  among  the  Jews,  170. 
a  type  of  Christ,  ib. 

Ens,  a  concrete  term,  and  inapplica 
ble  to  God,  v.  24.  derives  its 
nature  from  Him  who  is  essence 
itself,  ib. 

Enthusiasm,  how  it  perverts  the 
sense  of  scripture,  iv.  392. 

Enthusiast,  how  he  agrees  with  the 
Romanists  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Spirit  leads  into  all 
truth,  xii.  175. 

Ephesians,  ch.  ii.  20.  explained,  x. 
S-,  &c. 

Epicurus,  censured  for  denying  pity 
to  the  divine  nature,  v.  1 20.  origin 
of  the  error  of  his  moral  system, 
x.  164.  grounds  of  his  principle 
that  nature  abhors  rice,  ib. 

Epiphanius,  iv.  215.  opinion  of,  as 
to  the  date  of  our  Lord's  baptism, 
vi.  432. 

Erasmus,  vii.  390.  his  prayer  for 
the  peace  of  the  church,  viii.  1^0. 
his  resolution  of  the  question 
H  b 
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whether  Christ  should  be  called 
a  servant  or  a  son,  349.  his  trans 
lation  of  Gal.  ch.  iv.  25,  xii.  73. 
Erastus,    charges    Paracelsus   with 
Arianism,  iv.  170.     opinion  of,  as 
to  the  right  of  excommunication, 
^  xii.  55. 
Eratosthenes,  makes  the  object  of 

poetry  to  be  mere  delight,  i.  90. 
Errors  in  religion,  some  ex  specie 
deadly,  xii.  94.     some  ex  specie 
dangerous,  but   not   deadly,   97. 
all  do  not  cut  us  off  from  church 
communion,  98.  how  all  may  be 
come  deadly,  ib. 
Esau,  all  men  in  some  sort  more 

foolish  than,  x.  393. 
Espenseus,  ix.  24. 
ESSENCE,  the  Incomprehensible, 
how  far  we  may  seek  to  express  our 
conceptions  concerning,  v.  7,  &c. 
three  errors  noticed  by  St.  Austin 
in  setting  forth  His  nature,  n. 
two  maxims  which  lead  to  the 
acknowledgment  of,  13,  &c.  un 
limited  itself,  and  the  cause  of 
limits  to  all  other  beings,  18.  is 
truly  One,  but  no  one  Thing,  23. 
alone  truly  said  to  be,  24,  &c. 
His  unity  includes  all  multiplicity, 
26.  how  all  things  are  said  to  be 
in  Him,  34,  &c.  no  plurality  of 
perfections  in,  38.  absolute  iden 
tity  of,  40.  not  comprehended  by 
time  or  place,  46.  must  neces 
sarily  be  wherever  his  power,  wis 
dom,  and  goodness  are,  46 — 48. 
how  everywhere  essentially  pre 
sent,  49. 

ETERNAL,  the  One,  in  what  way  we 
must  conceive  of  His  infinity,  v. 
65.  in  what  sense  said  to  be  be 
fore  all  worlds,  73. 
Eternity,  various  definitions  of,  ex 
amined^.  66,  67,  &c-  in  what  way 
indivisible,  70,  &c.  comprehends 
all  time,  91. 

Eucharist,  the  cup  an  essential  part 
of,  ii.  224.  (See  Cup.)  each  time 
of  taking  it,  with  due  preparation, 
is  a  stage  in  the  crucifixion  of  the 
flesh,  ix.  211.  efficacy  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  and  priesthood  in,  594, 
&c.  contains  a  propitiation  for  sin, 
butnotapropitiatorysacrific#,595. 
how  Christ  is  really  present  in  it, 
ib.  (see  Real  presence.)  not  a  mere 
commemorative  rite,  ib.  real  com 


munication  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in,  without  transubstantia- 
tion,  598.  x.  49.  twofold  eating 
and  drinking  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  it,  sacramental  and 
spiritual,  x.  51.  parts  of  prepara 
tion  for,  71,  &c.  373.  necessity  of 
partaking  of,  329.  one  special 
use  of,  in  the  primitive  church, 
was  to  renew  the  baptismal  vow, 
373-  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  Roman  state,  ib. 

Eulogius,  viii.  204. 

Euphrates,  the  same  name  as  Perath, 
i.  116. 

Eusebius,  his  story  of  Biblis,  x.  448. 

Eutyches,  his  heresy,  xii.  97. 

Evidence,  nature  of,  explained,  iii. 
41,  &c.  what  kind  is  required  in 
faith,  ib. 

Evil,  whence  the  first  inclination  to, 
sprung,  and  how  it  is  increased,  v. 
126.  has  a  positive  entity,  280.  vii. 
405.  punishment  of  it  good,  and 
so  a  necessary  part  of  God's  will, 
v.  331.  inclinations  to,  hereditary, 
ix.  62.  how  far  involuntary,  124. 
x.  430.  notions  of  good  and  evil 
naturally  implanted  in  our  souls, 

x.  155- 

Examination  of  ourselves,  consists 
of  two  parts,  x.  73.  necessity  of, 
xi.  234. 

Excommunication,  the  most  fearful 
form  of,  among  the  Jews,  ix.  346. 
x.  170.  error  of  Erastus  concern 
ing,  xii.  55.  causes  which  led  to 
a  diminution  of  its  power,  56. 
mean  concerning  it  between  the 
Romanists  and  extreme  reformers, 
94.  the  power  of  the  church  in, 
limited  by  some  to  a  mere  decla 
ratory  sentence  of  those  who  have 
already  excommunicated  them 
selves,  ib.  in  what  cases  it  is 
merely  a  declaratory  sentence,  95, 
&c.  power  of,  possessed  by  the 
visible  church  even  for  errors  not 
deadly,  99. 

Exigencies  of  times,  exact  abridg 
ment  of  liberty,  xi.  80.  exact 
special  sympathy  from  ministers 
and  magistrates,  81 — 109. 

Exodus,  ch.  iv.  13,  interpreted  of 
our  Lord,  ii.  462.  vi.  309.  ch.  vi. 
3,  interpretation  of,  vii.  370.  para 
phrase  on  the  eleven  first  chapters 
of,  ix.  384,  &c. 
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Experiments  confirming  the  truth 
of  scripture,  divided  under  three 
heads,  i.  25.  from  the  style  of  the 
writings,  26 — 39.  from  the  affec 
tions  of  the  writers,  39.  these  two 
kinds,  difficult  to  impart  to  others, 
48,  49.  experiments  drawn  from 
external  events,  50,  &c.  diverse 
according  to  men's  vocations  and 
dispositions,  51,  &c.  drawn  from 
the  state  of  the  Jews  before  our 
Lord's  time,  126.  from  the  ill 
success  of  Pompey  and  other  Ro 
mans,  130,  &c.  from  the  state  of 
the  Jews  in  captivity,  152,  &c. 
from  their  final  desolation,  173. 
from  the  character  of  the  Saracens, 
218.  228.  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  by  Trajan  and  Adrian, 
235.  from  the  Jews'  estate  after 
dissolution  of  Roman  empire  to 
their  coining  to  England,  243,  &c. 
from  their  persecutions  in  Eng 
land,  France,  and  other  countries, 
257.  &c.  experiments  in  ourselves, 
instanced  in  St.  Peter  and  other 
Scripture  characters,  300,  &c. 
directions  for  making  such  ex 
periments,  308. 

Faber  (Peter),  vii.  373. 

Fabius  Ursinus,  cardinal,  his  bless 
ing  on  Boydon  for  the  massacre 
at  Lyons,  ii.  578. 

Fables,  heathen,  no  prejudice  to 
divine  truth,  i.  52.  derived  from 
real  wonders  recorded  in  scripture, 
68.  85—118. 

Fagius  (Paul),  his  interpretation  of 
Gen.  ch.  iv.  i,  vol.  vi.  360.  vii. 
298.  authority  of,  on  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  vii.  243.  unjustly 
slights  the  interpretations  of  the 
LXX,  245.  his  interpretation  of 
Exod.  ch.  vi.  3,  p.  370. 

Faith,  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin, 
explained,  i.  373.  vi.  98.  xii.  291. 
how  it  admits  of  increase  not  only 
in  strength,  but  in  extension,  i. 
398.  implicit  faith,  what  it  is,  413. 
liellarmirie's  syllogistic  resolution 
of  its  acts,  ii.  188,  &c.  generally 
dependent  on  early  education,  390. 
objects  of,  always  the  same,  but 
the  means  of  apprehending  differ 
ent,  504.  how  distinguished  by 
Romanists  from  Theology,  515. 
resolution  of,  twofold,  519.  justi 


fying  faith,  its  nature  and  proper 
ties  explained,  iii.  18,  &c.  how 
we  differ  from  Romanists  as  to  its 
object,  1 8.  wherein  we  differ 
among  ourselves  about  it,  19. 
division  of,  into  historical  and 
salvifical  not  good,  23.  saving 
faith  subordinate  to  historical,  24. 
vii.  8.  what  evidence  is  necessary 
for,  iii.  41,  &r.  school  tenet  that 
it  is  an  assent  unevident,  examined, 
49.  a  definition  of,  54.  does  not 
belong  to  the  will  apart  from  the 
understanding,  58,  &c.  its  first 
office  to  subdue  the  affections  and 
win  them  to  good,  81.  is  a  spirit 
ual  prudence,  82.  how  connected 
with  charity,  83.  inspires  every 
affection  as  breath  does  several 
organs,  ib.  the  first  of  Christian 
virtues,  and  the  last  we  must  rely 
upon,  85.  its  character  illustrated 
by  instances  from  scripture,  86 — 
1 20.  includes  a  just  estimation  of 
God's  attributes,  and  regulation 
of  the  affections  consequent,  135. 
includes  a  taste  for  spiritual 
things,  140.  complete  definition 
of,  144.  three  properties  of,  love, 
fidelity,  and  confidence,  146.  dis 
tinguished  into  active  and  pas 
sive,  150.  different  senses  of,  in 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  159, 
&c.  how  perfected  by  charity, 
173.  that  which  works  miracles 
specifically  the  same  as  justifying 
faith,  174.  comes  not  by  extra- 
mission  of  our  affections  to 
Christ,  but  by  intromission  of 
His  image  into  our  souls,  244. 
better  tried  by  passive  than  ac 
tive  courage,  251.  the  soul  of 
good  works,  and  equally  respects 
all  the  commandments,  267.  how 
we  are  justified  by,  (see  Justified- 
tion,)  how  it  differs  from  repent 
ance,  358.  on  the  right  plantation 
of,  378,  &c.  difficulty  of  Protes 
tants  concerning  its  acquisition, 
379.  human  endeavours  required 
to  the  plantation  of  it,  380.  fol 
lowing  the  rules  of  scripture  a 
sure  way  to  obtain  it,  385.  self- 
denial  the  most  compendious  M-ay 
to  obtain  it,  389.  455.  strength 
of,  to  be  measured  relatively  to 
opposing  desires,  403.  Christ's 
parables  sovereign  rules  for  its 
a  b  2 
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plantation  and  growth,  415.  su 
pernatural  faith  necessary  for 
believing  truths  which  may  be 
known  by  reason,  iv.  77.  ground 
ed  on  God's  word,  vi.  348,  &c. 
nourished  by  the  same  scriptures 
from  which  it  sprung,  440.  how 
an  instrument  in  the  sacraments, 
ix.  611. 

Faithful,  how  they  differ  from  un 
believers  in  the  duty  of  thankful 
ness  to  God,  xi.  53. 

Fall  of  man,  harder  to  persuade 
men  that  it  was  not  necessary, 
than  that  his  perseverance  was 
not  necessary,  and  why,  ix.  16. 

Falsehood,  none  which  does  not  in 
clude  some  degree  of  contradic 
tion,  v.  219.  the  rule  of  contra 
diction  the  only  test  of  it,  220. 

Fasting,  a  proper  self-imposed  afflic 
tion,  iv.  76.  x.  467.  its  especial 
use  for  charity,  x.  587. 

Fate,  different  acceptations  of,  a- 
mong  heathens,  v.  336,  &c.  use  of 
the  word  prohibited  by  St.  Austin, 
ib.  how  far  the  word  may  be  used 
among  Christians,  337.  connexion 
of,  with  necessity  and  chance, 
according  to  heathens,  344,  &c. 
every  event  of,  necessary,  but  not 
every  necessary  event  fatal,  ib. 
the  nature  and  subject  of,  351, 
&c.  the  good  and  orthodox  fate, 
353.  ix.  j  60,  161.  error  of  the 
Stoics  concerning,  v.  361.  subor 
dinate  to  God's  providence,  389. 

Fates,  divided  by  heathens  into  good 
and  bad,  greater  and  lesser,  v. 
341.  a  glimpse  of  a  Christian  truth 
in  this  division,  ib.  diversity  of, 
shewn  in  the  erection  and  decline 
of  kingdoms,  374,  &c. 

Fathers,  how  they  used  the  autho- 
jity  of  the  church,  ii.  18.  Scrip 
ture  the  best  weapon  they  knew, 
19.  authority  of,  for  the  number 
of  canonical  books,  169.  their 
manner  of  advancing  their  opin 
ions  an  encouragement  to  indivi 
duals  to  sift  the  truth,  173.  their 
different  senses  of  faith,  iii.  159, 
&c.  illustrations  used  by,  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  the  body's  re 
surrection,  x.  264.  287. 

Fear,  the  nurse  of  religion  and  de 
votion,  iv.  66.  this  instanced  in 
heathens,  67.  the  senses  of  seeing 


and  hearing  the  chief  inlets  of, 
x.  198. 

Fear  of  God,  a  necessary  requisite 
for  prayer,  vi.  59.  means  for  pro 
ducing  it,  63. 

Feasts  of  the  seventh  month,  to 
what  they  severally  referred,  viii. 
54,  &c. 

Feast  of  dedication,  when  and  for 
what  purpose  instituted,  viii.  62. 

•  of  atonement,   how   formally 

fulfilled  by  Christ,  vi.  433.  and 
fully  accomplished  in  His  death, 
viii.  55.  163,  &c.  347.  350.  law 
ful  for  Christians  to  commemorate 
it,  347.  the  translation  of,  from 
Tisri  to  Abib,  implied  in  the 
change  of  the  Jewish  year,  355. 

Feed  my  lambs  — feed  my  sheep,  ex 
plained,  ii.  243 — 249. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  their  perse 
cutions  of  the  Jews,  i.  269. 

Fern  seed,  superstition  about  it,  iv. 
1 66. 

Ficinus,  his  description  of  eternity, 
v.  70. 

Fidelity,  how  distinguished  from  ac 
tive  faith,  iii.  150. 

Fides  est  fiducia  how  far  true,  ix. 
555.  xi.  199.  how  the  truth  is 
misplaced  by  some  of  reformed 
churches,  xi.  192. 

Fiducia,  (see  Confidence.) 

Field,  Dr.,  vii.  281.  his  answer  to 
the  question,  Where  was  your 
church  before  Luther  ?  xii.  126. 

Fiesco,  (Fliscus),  count  of  Genoa, 
the  miscarriage  of  his  conspiracy 
an  instance  of  divine  providence, 
v.  491. 

Firmus,  (bishop),  story  of,  related 
by  St.  Augustin,  x.  151. 

Fitzherbert,  interprets  the  scripture 
injunctions  of  self-denial  as  evan 
gelical  counsels  intended  only  for 
a  few,  iii.  395.  his  account  of  the 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
xii.  339. 

Flaccus  Illyricus,  his  definition  of 
original  sin,  how  far  right,  how 
far  blameable,  ix.  64. 

Flesh,  sometimes  signifies  our  bo 
dily  substance,  sometimes  our 
corrupt  nature,  ix.  195.  what  is 
meant  by  the  works  of,  ib.  all 
have  a  flesh  to  mortify,  204,  how 
mortified  by  us,  and  how  by  the 
Spirit,  2 1 2,  &c.  (see Mortification.) 
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Flodden,  battle  of,  v.  467. 

Florence,  council  of,  made  the  in 
tention  of  the  priest  to  be  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  sacrament,  xi. 
187. 

Forbes,  Mr.,  maintains  the  papacy 
to  be  Antichrist,  xii.  145. 

Foreknowledge,  whether  properly 
there  is  any  in  God,  or  science 
only,  v.  96.  the  difference  between 
God's  and  man's,  97,  &c. 

Forerius,  his  defence  of,  and  dealing 
with  the  vulgar  translation,  ii. 
140.  authority  of,  quoted  as  to 
the  nature  of  justifying  faith,  iii. 
167.  note. 

Forewarnings  of  God,  if  neglected, 
hasten  and  increase  His  judg 
ments,  vi.  80.  treatise  upon,  no 
— 189.  always  given  to  cities  and 
nations  before  great  calamities, 
117.  instances  of,  119 — 126.  use 
to  be  made  of,  126,  &c.  several 
sorts  of,  134. 

Forms  intelligible,  the  doctrine  of, 
considered,  iv.  81,  &c. 

Fortune  and  chance,  to  make  them 
causes,  only  the  error  of  later  and 
degenerate  ages,  iv.  37.  what  they 
meant  in  the  language  of  hea 
thens,  v.  348.  distinction  between 
them  made  by  Plutarch,  ib. 

Fountains,  why  superstitiously  wor 
shipped,  iv.  178.  183. 

France,  state  of,  indicated  by  Bas- 
sina's  dream,  i.  84. 

Free  agent,  defined,  ix.  174.  God 
not  such  in  respect  of  evil,  177. 
devils  not  such  in  respect  of  good, 
179. 

Freedom,  wherein  the  best  heathens 
erred  in  their  definition  of,  ix.  98. 
true  freedom  is  to  will  what  we 
ought,  and  do  what  we  will,  ib. 
absolute  freedom  only  in  God, 
100.  diverse  meanings  of  the 
word,  165,  &c.  different  degrees 
of,  in  creatures,  from  inanimate 
to  rational,  ib.  a  radical  preroga 
tive  of  reason  above  sense,  177. 
differs  in  fallen  angels  and  unre- 
generate  men,  181.  in  natural 
men  not  equal  in  respect  of  di 
verse  objects,  184.  if  indulged  in 
evil  produces  a  necessity  of  doing 
evil,  1 86. 

Free-will,  mean  concerning  it,  be 
tween  Pelagianism  and  Stoicism, 


iii.  388.  vi.  486.  xi.  382.  how  con 
sistent  with  God's  foreknowledge, 
v.  89.  93.  a  complete  definition  of, 
obtained  by  adding  reason  to  con 
tingency,  295.  mean  concerning, 
between  the  opinions  of  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  Jesuits  and  Do 
minicans,  vi.  486.  in  the  sense  of 
libera  volnntas,  distinguished  from 
the  power  of  free  agency,  liberum 
arbitrium,  ix.  92.  174.  259.  how 
given  to  man  at  his  creation,  101. 
the  main  point  concerning  it,  not 
well  stated  since  the  apostles'  time, 
1 60.  why  the  question  about,  has 
made  little  progress,  162,  &c.  the 
immediate  result  of  the  reflective 
power,  171.  of  two  sorts,  of  con 
tradiction  or  of  contrariety,  176. 
not  possessed  even  by  God  in  re 
spect  of  every  object,  177.  how 
far  lost  by  Satan,  179.  how  far 
possessed  by  upright  angels,  180. 
how  far  possessed  by  unregene- 
rate  man,  181,  &c.  proved  from 
vows,  1 88.  how  much  remains  in 
debauched  sinners,  190.  needless 
speculations  about  it  an  occasion 
of  negligence  in  well  doing,  258. 
how  far  it  is  in  every  man's  power 
to  exercise  it,  260,  &c.  the  con 
currence  of  grace  and  free-will 
most  pithily  expressed  in  the 
prayer,  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  &c., 
263.  implies  no  merit  in  our 
works,  x.  597. 

Friends,  what  considerations  should 
influence  Christians  in  the  choice 
of,  x.  281. 

Friendship,  an  unchristian  kind 
often  used  as  a  cover  for  the  neg 
lect  of  Christian  love,  iii.  249. 

Gabriel,  meaning  of  the  name,  vi. 
215.  242.  vii.  482.  why  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
annunciation,  vi.  215. 

Galatians  iv.  21 — 24,  full  explication 
of  the  allegory  contained  in,  xii. 
70—79. 

Galatinus  (Peter),  records  a  tradi 
tion  of  the  blessed  Virgin's  free 
dom  from  original  sin,  vii,  425. 

Galen,  his  explanation  of  punish 
ment  on  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
v.  305.  forced  from  his  observa 
tion  of  the  human  body  to  ac 
knowledge  a  divine  Maker,  x.  313. 
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Galilceans,  whose  blood  Pilate  min 
gled,   &c.,   who    these    probably 
were,  vi.  in. 
Gallant,  a  profane  one,  cured  by  a 

text  of  holy  scripture,  x.  451. 
Gaudentius,  authority  of,  cited  by 
the  author  of  the  Guide  of  Faith, 
xii.  67. 

Genebrand,  his  interpretation  of  Ps. 
xl.  6,  vol.  viii.  86.  remarks  of,  on 
Ps.  cix.,  p.  128. 

Genera  singulorum  and  sinyula  ge- 
nerum,  distinction  between,  v.  149. 
viii.  218.  xi.  367. 

Genesis  iii.  i5,  mystical  sense  of, 
viii.  394.  ch.  xlii.  21,  commented 
on,  xi.  217 — -256. 

Genethliaci,  mentioned  by  St.  Aus 
tin,  (out  of  Varro,)  as  holding  a 
reproduction  after  death  of  the 
same  man,  x.  243.  their  error 
may  facilitate  the  Christian's  be 
lief  as  to  the  resurrection,  244. 
Gentiles,  their  portion  in  the  Son  of 

Jesse,  vi.  251. 

Gentilism,  found  more  or  less  in  the 
customs  of  all  countries,  iii.  216. 
instanced  in  several  virtues,  246 
— 253.  leaven  of,  in  Roman 
church  service,  iv.  335. 
Gentility,  retains  the  substance  of 

Gentilism,  iii.  217. 
Gerard,  viii.  70. 

Gerson,  his  caveat  to  the  pope  about 
canonizing  saints,  ii.  582.  his  rule 
for  testing  miracles,  iv.  213.    ob- 
eerves  that  every  judge  sustains 
a  double  character,  vii.  394. 
Gerundensis,  authority  of,  as  to  the 
occasion,  date,  and  execution  of 
the  decree  of  Augustus  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  vii.  320. 
Giants,  appearance  of,  at  an  erup 
tion  of  Vesuvius,  i.  214. 
Gift  of  God,  different  senses  of,  x. 
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Gilpin,  Mr.,  his  reavSon  for  renounc 
ing  the  doctrine  of  transubstanti- 
ation,  x.  55. 

Glory,  the  communication  of  in 
finite  glory  is  finite,  x.  30. 

GOD,  the  notion  of,  natural  to  all 
men,  iv.  13.  how  it  comes  to 
be  defaced  in  many,  ib.  what 
state  of  life  most  fit  for  pre 
serving  the  belief  of,  23,  &c. 
origin  of  the  heathens'  transfor 
mation  of,  346.  misrepresenta 


tions  of,  by  the  corrupt  professors 
of  true  religion,  360.  innate  sense 
of  His  presence,  418.  method  for 
conceiving  aright   of  Him,  427. 
His   attribute   of  immensity  ex 
plained,  v.  42—60.  His  attribute 
of  eternity  explained,  60 — 78.    in 
what  sense  said  to  be  before  all 
worlds,  73.  His  infinite  power,  how 
manifested   in   the   creature,   78, 
&c.  His  infinite  wisdom  explain 
ed,  83,  &c.  whether  he  possesses 
foreknowledge  or  science  only,  96. 
His  immutability  does  not  exclude 
liberty,  105.     His   all-sufficiency 
exempts  Him  from  intending  evil 
to  His  creatures,  128.    how  His 
will  is  said  to  be  the  rule  of  good 
ness,  132.  ix.  366.  463.     the  ex 
tent  of  His  love  to  all  men,  as 
they  are  men,  v.  143.    how  pecu 
liarly  our  Father,  145.    in  what 
sense    He   wills    all   men   to   be 
saved,  155.    xi.  364—392.      His 
will  not  frustrated,  though  His 
offers   of  love  prove   ineffectual, 
v.  163,  &c.  xi.  374,  &c.    how  af 
fections   are  said  to  be  in  Him, 
v.  200.    why  called  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  459.   in  what  sense  He  is 
said  to  repent,  vi.  91.  viii.  300. 
three  original  names  for,  vii.  369. 
His  incomprehensible  nature  de 
signated  by  His  ineffable  name, 
371.  does  not  possess  free-will  in 
respect  of  every  object,  ix.  177, 
&c.  His  will,  though  immutable, 
may  ordain  mutable  things,  450. 
496.  571.    His  decree  can  never 
prejudice  His  omnipotence,  488. 
immensity  and  omnipotency  the 
two  branches  of  His  infinity,  x. 
26.    all  extraordinary  manifesta 
tions  of,  terrible,  199.  is  able,  were 
all  things  annihilated,  to  reproduce 
them  numerically  the  same,  248, 
&c.    His  power  sustentative  and 
cooperative,  x.  266.      His  power 
greater  in  ordinary  works  of  nature 
than  in  many  miracles,  269.    the 
power  by  which  He  preserves  all 
things,  the  same  as  that  by  which 
He  created  them,  270.     His  ex 
traordinary  works    always    have 
some  rare  end,  312.    our  service 
due  to  Him  by  right  of  creation 
and  redemption,  363.     how  pre 
sent  to  all,  though  they  are  far 
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from  Him,  405.  was  under  no 
natural,  moral,  or  politic  neces 
sity  to  create  the  world,  551.  His 
power  always  exercised  with  a 
salvo  to  His  justice  and  mercy,  xi. 
377.  wills  somethings  absolutely 
and  others  disjunctively,  385.  v. 
326. 

GODHEAD,  a  plurality  of  persons 
in,  to  be  inferred  from  the  repre 
sentations  of  God  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  vii.  214. 

Godescalchus,  a  Dutch  priest,  per 
suades  the  king  of  Hungary  to 
kill  the  Jews,  i.  249. 

Godfrey,  duke  of  Bulloigne,  his  re 
fusal  to  wear  a  golden  crown  in 
Jerusalem,  xi.  95. 

Gods  heathen,  apparitions  of,  a 
poetical  imitation  of  real  divine 
appearances,  i.  68,  &c.  the  ori 
gin  of  their  multiplicity,  iv.  115, 

Golden  rule,  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by,  how  far  it  holds,  vii.  394. 
the  meaning  of  it  lost,  ix.  158.  a 
rule  of  good  works,  x.  567.  the 
essence  of  the  law  and  the  pro 
phets,  xi.  5.  a  principle  of  nature, 
9.  241.  admiration  of,  shewn  by 
the  emperor  Severus,  9.  two 
grounds  of  its  equity,  the  actual 
equality  of  all  men  in  nature,  and 
the  possible  equality  of  all  in 
condition,  10.  exceptions  against, 
stated  and  answered,  13  — 17. 
does  not  forbid  seeking  the  pro 
tection  of  law,  1 6.  to  be  under 
stood  of  a  regulated  will,  17.  45. 
obliges  us  to  do  good  to  all 
men  as  they  are  men,  18,  &c. 
74.  obligations  and  motives  for 
it  from  Christianity,  greater  than 
nature  could  supply,  22,  &c.  vir 
tually  contains  all  the  Ten  Com 
mandments,  42,  &c.  objection  to, 
that  it  establishes  the  Pythago 
rean  retaliation,  answered,  45.  the 
duty  implied  in,  to  be  paid  not  in 
kind  but  in  proportion,  47.  how 
not  violated  by  a  public  magis 
trate  in  inflicting  punishment 
upon  offenders,  48.  two  impedi 
ments  which  obstruct  the  practice 
of,  65.  the  best  means  for  right 
practising  it,  67,  &c.  regards  first 
the  wants  of  the  necessitous,  75. 
affliction  the  ordinary  discipline 


by  which  God  teaches  it  to  us, 
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Gomarists,  their  controversy  with 
Arminians,  ix.  258. 

Good,  the  authors  of,  worshipped 
as  gods,  because  God  is  the  au 
thor  of  all  good,  iv.  1 18,  &c.  how 
a  lesser  comes  to  be  chosen  before 
a  greater,  x.  500.  to  do  good 
to  others  the  most  compendious 
way  to  do  good  to  ourselves,  xi. 
31.  good  things  only  pleasant 
whilst  they  relish  of  God's  good 
ness,  53. 

Good  men,  God  in  punishing  them 
respects  their  former  good  works, 
x.  549.  are  and  should  be  most 
religious  in  worst  times,  xi.  87. 
why  not  esteemed  till  after  death, 
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Goodness,  essentially  contained  in 
truth,  iii.  62.  iv.  374,  375.  how  it 
differs  from  truth,  iii.  65.  the  at 
tribute  of,  the  most  inseparable 
from  the  divine  nature,  iv.  2 1 .  xi . 
375.  experience  of  it  brings  forth 
the  express  conceit  of  a  God,  ib. 
goodness  transcendental  and  com 
municative,  v.  116,  &c.  abso 
lute  goodness  the  object  of  God's 
will,  133.  how  God's  will  is  said 
to  be  the  rule  of,  ib.  ix.  366.  463. 
objective  goodness  precedent  in 
nature  to  the  exercise  of  God's 
will,  ix.  359. 

Good  Friday,  the  observance  of,  as 
a  day  of  humiliation,  common  and 
lawful  both  to  Jews  and  Chris 
tians,  viii.  347.  how  celebrated  by 
Jews,  348.  more  correct  to  call  it 
Good  Friday  than  the  day  of  our 
atonement,  349. 

Goropius,  remark  of,  on  the  dialects 
of  modern  languages,  ii.  21. 

Gospel,  prerogative  of,  as  opposed 
to  the  law,  x.  205.  privileges 
of,  not  absolute,  but  conditional, 
ib. 

Goths,  how  they  became  natural 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire, 
v.  456.  the  best  part  of  their  re 
ligion  but  a  rude  tincture  of  Arian- 
ism,  xii.  345.  a  most  cowardly 
people,  ib.  why  allowed  to  over 
run  Spain,  ib. 

Government,  how  various  forms  of, 
arose,  xii.  311,  312.  monarchical 
the  most  agreeable  to  nature,  312. 
n  b  4 
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Government,  spiritual,  (see  Power.) 

•  temporal,  fame  and  in 
famy  the  highest  reward  and  great 
est  punishment  of  every  well  or 
dered  one,  x.  353.  of  divine  right, 
^  xii.  194. 

Grace,  one  habit  shewing  itself  in 
different  virtues,  iii.  83.  difference 
between  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches  as  to  its  use  and  mea 
sure,  317,  &c.  how  it  may  increase 
without  an  increase  of  God's  fa 
vour,  404.  how  supernatural  grace 
is  necessary  for  believing  truths 
which  may  be  known  by  nature, 
iv.  77,  &c.  sad  effects  of  im 
mature  persuasions  of  our  state 
in,  ix.  374,  &c.  x.  440.  458.  548. 
xi.  193.  does  not  exclude  works, 
but  only  merits,  ix.  438.  more 
contention  than  real  difference 
touching  the  question  of  falling 
from,  x.  490.  whether  one  may 
fall  from  saving  grace,  a  question 
indeterminable  in  this  life,  491. 
different  senses  of  the  word,  530. 

Grace,  (^aptcr/na),  cannot  be  merited 
by  us,  x.  531,  &c.  different  de 
grees  of,  ib.  increase  of,  no  more 
merited  than  the  first  grace,  596. 

Great  things,  reproof  of  seeking,  xi. 
135,  &c. 

Greek  church,  receives  the  commu 
nion  standing,  and  why,  vi.  491. 

Greeks,  their  love  of  fable  derived 
from  true  wonders  in  Jewry,  i. 
95,  &c.  derived  their  alphabet 
from  the  Hebrew,  117. 

Gregory  the  Great,  his  influence  with 
Theodebert  and  Theodoric  to  re 
form  scandalous  abuses  in  the 
church,  i.  243.  authority  of,  for 
the  necessity  of  works  to  consti 
tute  justifying  faith,  iii.  1 66.  ad 
vice  of,  to  St.  Austin,  as  to  image 
worship  in  England,  iv.  291.  his 
expression  of  God's  immensity, 
v.  52.  denies  foreknowledge  as 
properly  applicable  to  God,  96. 

Gregory  VII.,  pope,  deposes  Henry 
IV.  of  Germany,  xii.  208.  his 
prayer,  210. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  his  panegyric 
for  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Basil,  used 
by  Hellarmine  to  justify  the  rhe 
torical  expressions  of  the  Roman 


liturgies,  iv.  210.  the  Luther  of 
ancient  times,  xii.  143. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  his  commentary 
on  the  Lord's  prayer,  iv.  367. 

of  Tours,  iv.  329.  relates 

the  poisoning  of  a  queen  through 
the  cup  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
ii.  211. 

Gretzer,  exculpates  the  Sanhedrim 
in  condemning  our  Lord,  as  being 
an  error  of  fact,  not  one  of  faith, 
ii.  368. 

Groves,  why  the  seats  of  supersti 
tion,  iv.  179.  why  commanded  by 
God  to  be  destroyed,  ib. 

Gualter,  prolix  in  his  comment  on 
the  Acts.  ix.  421. 

Gunpowder  plot,  detection  of,  as 
cribed  to  human  wit,  iv.  132.  dis 
covery  of,  an  instance  of  special 
providence,  v.  495.  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it,  vi.  81.  sermon  upon, 
xii.  325.  its  issue  a  practical  com 
ment  on  St.  Paul's  words  Rom. 
ch.  xiii.  2.  332.  remarkable  docu 
ments  of  God's  justice  exhibited 
in,  333,  334.  from  what  source  it 
proceeded,  338. 

Guttenbergh  of  Mentz,  iv.  118. 

Hagar,  how  a  type  of  the  testament 
given  on  Sinai  xii.  71,  &c. 

Hagarens,  a  denomination  for  the 
Ishmaelites,  i.  2 19.  their  territory, 
220. 

Hannah's  faith  confirmed  by  experi 
ment,  i.  304. 

Happiness,  the  notions  of,  as  enter 
tained  by  heathens  and  Christians, 
fulfilled  in  the  blessedness  pro 
mised  by  Christ,  vi.  324,  &c. 
three  sorts  of  goods  necessary  to, 
vii.  445.  wherein  the  best  hea 
thens  erred  in  their  definitions  of, 
ix.  98.  x.  398.  true  happiness  to 
have  what  we  desire,  and  desire 
what  we  ought,  ix.  100.  x.  398. 
absolute  happiness  only  in  God, 
ix.  100.  true  happiness  the  heart's 
desire,  x.  398.  the  first  step  to  it 
is  to  be  persuaded  that  it  is  not 
attainable  in  this  life,  399.  essen 
tial  happiness  consists  in  the  fru 
ition  of  God's  presence,  405.  the 
keeping  of  God's  commandments 
the  shortest  way  to  it,  xi.  4. 

Hardening  of  heart,  sometimes  a 
privative,  hut  more  usually  a  po- 
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sitive  work  of  God,  ix.  452,  &c. 
how  God  is  the  cause  of  it,  454. 
(See  Pharaoh.) 

Hardness  of  heart,  duty  to  pray 
against,  ix.  424. 

Hate,  may  be  of  things  not  actually 
known,  iv.  418. 

Hearers,  unfruitful,  how  like  stony 
ground,  iii.  415.  what  hearers  are 
like  thorny  ground,  420,  &c. 

Heart,  the  temper  of,  which  answers 
to  thorny  ground,  iii.  420.  ho 
nesty  of,  a  disposition  to  faith, 
447,  &c.  the  only  proper  seat  for 
sovereign  faith,  465,  &c.  purity 
of,  the  first  ground  for  preventing 
misconceits  of  God's  nature,  iv. 
403,  &c. 

Heart's  desire,  is  true  happiness,  x. 
398.  xi.  54.  the  wicked  may  have 
what  he  desires,  and  yet  not  have 
his  heart's  desire,  ib. 

Heathens,  derived  their  mythology 
from  real  events  recorded  in  Scrip 
ture,  i.  ^9,  &c.,  97 — 118.  drew 
many  of  their  sentiments  from 
divine  sources,  118.  why  they 
counterfeited  miracles  and  fell  in 
to  polytheism,  120.  reasons  which 
withheld  them  from  embracing 
Christianity,  iii.  205.  their  diffi 
culties  in  the  way  of  believing  in 
a  God,  iv.  27,  &c.  causes  which 
led  them  to  a  multiplicity  of  gods, 
115 — 139.  origin  of  their  trans 
formations  of  the  Deity,  346,  &c. 
xi.  211.  defect  of  their  directions 
for  attaining  purity  of  heart,  iv. 
410,  &c.  their  reasons  in  proof  of 
a  God  verified  by  scripture,  v.  223. 
how,  even  with  perspicuous  reve-  • 
lation,  they  were  worse  off  than 
Israel,  vii.  43.  included  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  360. 
just  sentiments  of,  touching  the 
inviolability  of  oaths,  viii.  265, 
267,  278,  297.  how  far  their  tes 
timony  is  valuable  in  sacred  mat 
ters,  ix.  1 06.  their  best  notions 
fruitless,  117.  x.  160.  practices 
and  opinions  of,  witness  to  a  fu 
ture  judgment,  x.  141.  &c.  reali 
ties  of  truth  to  be  extracted  from 
their  notions,  though  fruitless, 
163.  difference  between  their 
boldness  and  the  confidence  of 
Christians,  167.  ha«l  implicit  no 
tions  of  a  resurrection,  240,  &c. 


will  rise  in  judgment  against 
Christians,  370.  xi.  20.  would 
probably  have  made  a  better  use 
of  revelation  than  we  do,  x.  371. 
how  Christians  and  Jews  in  judg 
ing  them  condemn  themselves,  xi. 
203. 

Heaven,  Turks'  gross  conceit  of,  x. 
462.     why  Christians'   hopes  of, 
have  so  little   influence  on  their 
affections,  46-;.    how  to  obtain  a 
relish  of  the  joys  of,  466. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  the  object  of, 
viii.  256.  internal  evidence  of  its 
being  written  by  St.  Paul,  261. 
ch.  i.  6.  refers  both  to   Christ's 
nativity  and  final  coming,  vii. 
390.  an  allusion  to  Psalm  xcvii., 
x.  117. 

ch.  iv.  12,  13.  explication  of,  vol. 
x.  2  [6— 229.  xi.  393—407. 
what  is  meant  by  the  Word  of 
God,  whether  Verbum  Domini 
or  Verbum  Dominus,  x.  216.  xi. 
394.  various  translations  and 
full  importance  of  Trpos  ov  f]p.lv 
6  \6yos,  x.  219.  xi.  404,  &c. 
ch.  v.  9.  what  is  meant  by  being 
made  perfect,  viii.  199,  221. 
vv.  i — 10  commented  on  and 
explained,  202  —  221.  ver.  7 
explained,  206,  &c.  ver.  10, 
the  import  of  the  word  called, 
221. 

ch.  vi.,  paraphrase  upon,  viii.  256, 
&c.    vv.  17,  1 8  explained,  304, 
&c.    ver.  10,  God  is  not  unjust, 
sense  of,  ix.  574.  x.  535.  " 
ch.  vii.    i  —  ii    expounded,  viii. 
223 — 255.    ver.  19,  best  trans 
lation  of,  254. 
ch.  viii.    i,  2  explained,  ix.  511, 

&c. 
ch.  ix.  13,  14,  explication  of  the 

argument,  xii.  82. 
ch.  x.  i,  2,  1 6,  17,  explained,  ix. 

587,  &c. 

ch.  xii.  25  —  20,  comment  on,  x. 
205.    ver.  20,  whose  voice  then 
xf/r.ok,  the  voice  of  Christ,  ib. 
Heifer,  red,  the  sacrifice  of,  no  part 
of  the  feast  of  the  atonement,  ix. 
544.   the  ashes  of,  an  emblem  of 
immortality,  ib.  60 1.  the  only  legal 
sacrifice  which  prefigured  the  ever 
lasting  efficacy  of  Christ's,  599. 
offered  only  nine  times  during  the 
time  of  the  law,  600. 
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Helicon,  a  counterfeit  of  Beer,  i.  97. 
Hell,    eternity  of  its    punishment. 

(see  Death.) 
Hell-fire,  whether  material  or  no,  a 

question  of  fruitless  curiosity,  x. 

386,  446.    although   material,  it 

may  torment  souls,  447. 
Helvetian  churches,  derogated  from 

the  dignity  of  Christ's  manhood, 

in   proportion  as   the  Lutherans 

exalted  it,  x.  25. 
Hemingius,  advice  of,  where  to  seek 

assurance  of  faith,  ix.  537.   works 

of,  used  by  licensed  readers  in  our 

church,  550. 
Henry  II.  of  France,  his  death  an 

instance  of  retributive  justice,  v. 

523- 

III.  of  France,  death  of,  con 
sidered  by  Romanists  as  an  in 
stance  of  God's  special  providence 
and  justice,  xii.  339. 

IV.  of  France,  slain  by  one 

who  took  his  lesson  from  a  Spa 
nish  Jesuit,  xii.  338. 

IV.,  emperor  of  Germany, 

deposed  by  Gregory  VII.,  xii. 
208. 

VIII.,  liturgy  set  forth  by, 

viii.  1 80.  in  what  sense  the  title 
of  Supreme  head  of  the  Church 
was  given  him,  xii.  228. 

Heraclius,  his  influence  with  other 
kings  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  i.  244. 

Heresies,  most  frequent  in  the  pri 
mitive  church,  ii.  16.  no  attempt 
to  suppress  them  by  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility  then,  17.  our 
church's  means  for  discovering 
and  suppressing  them  as  effectual 
as  the  Romish,  80,  &c.  what  kind 
of,  separate  us  at  once  from  the 
church,  xii.  94,  &c. 

Heresy,  not,  as  the  Romish  church 
teaches,  the  worst  of  sins,  iii.  258. 
has  a  common  root  with  atheism, 
iv.  19,  &c. 

Heretics,  their  habit  of  appealing  to 
scripture  noticed  by  Augustine, 
and  used  by  Valentian  as  an  argu 
ment  against  their  sufficiency,  ii. 
7.  the  appeal  to  scripture  no  such 
presumption  of  heresy,  as  the  re 
liance  on  tradition  is  of  antichris- 
tianism,  10. 

Herodotus,  undeserved  mistrust  of 
his  fables,  i.  72.  his  account  of 


the  capture  of  Babylon  in  har 
mony  with  sacred  prophecies,  v. 
423.  testimony  of,  for  divine  fore- 
warnings,  vi.  117. 

Hessils,  Dr.,  ii.  85,  successful  ef 
forts  of,  in  exposing  the  sensual 
doctrine  of  assurance,  ix.  552.  his 
character  as  an  expositor  and  a  di 
vine,  x.  54.  his  interpretation  of 
St.  John  ch.  vi.  53,  ib. 

Hierocles,  comment  of,  on  the  se 
cond  golden  verse  of  Pythagoras, 
viii.  278.  origin  of  his  opinion  as 
to  the  endless  succession  of  time, 
324. 

Higher  powers,  duty  of  praying  for, 
ii.  151 .  duties  of,  152.  who  they  be, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  regal 
or  papal,  xii.  189,  &c.  subjection 
to,  due  even  in  cases  where  obe 
dience  is  sinful,  256.  never  at  de 
fault  but  for  the  defaults  of  those 
subject  to  them,  285.  how  they 
are  ordained  of  God,  309.  what  it 
is  to  resist  them,  316,  &c.,  328. 
whether  they  may  be  resisted 
when  they  extend  their  jurisdic 
tion  to  those  by  right  exempt 
from  them,  318.  Pilate's  and  the 
high  priest's  power  Satanical,  yet 
not  resisted,  319,  320.  how  far 
such  as  resist  them  receive  to 
themselves  damnation,  328,  329. 

High  priest,  not  always  admitted 
into  the  Sanhedrim,  ii.  331,  340. 
spoke  ex  cathedra  when  he  con 
demned  our  Lord,  368.  compas 
sionate  temper  a  special  qualifi 
cation  of,  viii.  202.  the  ceremo 
nies  of  his  consecration  proved  an 
imperfect  priesthood,  357,  &c. 
the  seven  days  of  his  consecration 
a  mystery,  360. 

Hilarius,  viii.  471. 

Hippocrene,  fable  of,  a  copy  of  Mo 
ses'  sacred  well,  i.  97,  98. 

Holiness,  the  pleasure  of,  contrasted 
with  that  of  sin,  x.  369.  bitter  in 
its  beginning,  but  sweet  in  the 
fruit,  ib.  our  fruitlessness  in,  not 
to  be  imputed  to  the  eternal  de 
cree  nor  to  Adam's  fall,  but  to 
our  abuse  of  baptismal  grace,  372. 
consists  in  the  right  temperature 
of  the  soul  towards  God  after  the 
pattern  of  Christ,  xii.  25. 

Holy,  several  significations  of  the 
word  in  scripture,  xii.  24. 
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Homer,  copied  truth  in  feigning  his 
heroes  admonished  by  the  gods, 
i.  56. 

Homilies,  their  account  of  faith  ex 
plained,  iii.  157. 

Honorius,  pope,  a  heretic  in  the 
opinion  of  some  Romanists,  i. 
448. 

Honour,  the  highest  reward  in  every 
well-ordered  government,  x.  353. 

Hooker,  quoted,  iv.  127.  viii.  64. 

Hooper,  bishop,  v.  152,  161. 

Hope,  why  called  an  anchor  sure 
and  stedfast,  ix.  608. 

Horror,  a  property  of  faith,  iii.  54. 
its  use  in  religion,  57. 

Hosannah,  the  crying  of,  foretold 
by  Zechariah,  viii.  33.  the  word 
both  precatory  and  congratulatory, 

35,  &c.    came  to  be  applied  as  a 
name  of  palm  and  olive  branches, 

36.  the  crying  of,  an  acknowledg 
ment   of  Jesus  being   the   Mes- 
sias,  37. 

Hosea,  ch.  xi.  i,  literally  fulfilled 
in  Christ,  viii.  429. 

Hosius,  collier,  his  circle  and  cate 
chism,  ii.  15,  1 20. 

Host,  adoration  of,  impious,  ii.  208. 
worms  bred  in,  and  Romish  doc 
tors'  opinion  of  this,  210,  note. 
Trent  council's  decree  for  ado 
ration  of,  ib. 

Hotman,  viii.  161. 

Huartes,  iv.  65. 

Hugo,  cardinal,  x.  86. 

Humility,  a  necessary  qualification 
for  heaven,  x.  560. 

Hungary,  God's  judgments  in  that 
land,  v.  557. 

Huns,  manner  of  their  entrance  into 
Europe,  v.  439.  raised  up  by  God 
as  a  scourge,  ib. 

Huss,  John,  xii.  63. 

Hymns,  considered  by  heathens  as 
due  only  to  the  Deity,  iv.  265. 

Hypocrisy,  what  it  is,  iii.  no. 
wherein  moulded  and  whence  it 
springs,  196.  scrupulous  timo- 
rousness  in  some  points  and  con 
fidence  in  others  a  sure  token  of 
it,  279.  want  of  self-denial  a  prin 
cipal  cause  of,  401.  springs  from 
the  same  root  as  idolatry  and  a- 
theism,  iv.  19.  composition  of 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy,  vi.  76,  161. 
xi.  153,  273. 

Hypocrites,  their  curiosity,  11.  437. 


Hypocritical  persuasions,  rules  to 
prevent  them,  iii.  195,  &c. 

Hypostatical  union,  vii.  281.  (See 
the  Word.) 

Iconoclastse,  xii.  101. 

Ideas,  preexistent,  how  engraflfed  in 
the  soul,  iv.  87. 

Identity  of  matter  not  necessary  to 
unity  numerical,  x.  294,  &c. 

Identities,  several  sorts  of,  ix.  470. 
fallacies  which  arise  from  con 
founding  them,  471. 

Idolatry,  the  fault  of  early  ages,  i. 
76.  has  a  common  root  with  athe 
ism,  iv.  19.  the  origin  of,  H5,&c. 
why  men  most  easily  slide  into 
idolatry  and  sorcery,  310.  trans 
formations  of  the  Divine  nature 
into  the  similitude  of  our  affec 
tions,  the  root  of,  xi.  204,  &c. 
Christians  may  be  as  really  guilty 
of  it  as  heathens,  214,  &c. 

Ignorantia  puree  negationis,  and  pra- 
Vfe  dispositions,  iv.  38.  x.  441. 

Illyricus,  Flaccus,  criticism  on  his 
definition  of  original  sin,  ix.  64, 
&c. 

Image  worship,  by  what  means  fi 
nally  ratified  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  iv.  289,  &c.  why  sanction 
ed  by  Gregory  in  England,  291. 
disagreement  among  Romanists 
concerning  the  manner  of,  295. 
Romanists'  arguments  for,  consi 
dered,  303 — 323.  argument  for, 
from  the  use  of  the  book  in  oaths, 
306,  &c.  and  from  Jacob's  anoint 
ing  the  stone,  309,  &c,  314,  &c. 
not  the  only  form  of  idolatry,  xi. 
204.  added  as  an  article  of  faith 
at  the  second  Nicene  council,  xii. 
1 66. 

Imaginations,  the  worshipping  of, 
idolatry,  xi.  204,  &c. 

Immensity,  divine,  the  nature  of, 
explained,  v.  42,  59.  place  not 
commensurable  with,  43.  infinity 
in  magnitude  the  shadow  of  it,  ib. 
more  justly  represented  by  the  ne 
gation  of  all  things  than  by  any 
positive  essence,  45.  incompatible 
with  local  motion,  50.  well  ex 
pressed  by  ancient  philosophers, 
51.  pithily  expressed  by  the 
fathers,  ib.  better  expressed  by 
saying  God  is  in  every  place  than 
with  every  place,  53.  no  charac- 
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ters  so  well  befit  it,  as  those  which 
suggest  more  to  our  thoughts 
than  we  can  express  in  words,  ib. 
Trismegist's  admirable  expression 
of,  explained,  54,  &c.  right  ap 
prehension  of,  necessary  for  the 
right  conceit  of  other  divine  per 
fections,  56.  absolute  perfection 
of  this  attribute  gathered  from 
contrast  with  the  imperfections  of 
material  magnitudes,  56,  &c.  well 
pictured  out  by  Isaiah,  and  ex 
pressed  in  the  Psalms,  58,  59. 

Immutability,  the  divine,  does  not 
exclude  liberty,  v.  105. 

Impeccability,  whether  it  could  exist 
in  any  creature  from  its  creation, 
a  question  of  schoolmen,  ix.  n, 
12.  in  men  or  angels,  would  make 
incapable  of  everlasting  joy,  12. 

Impenitence,  final,  for  the  least  sin, 
most  of  all  things  offensive  to  God, 
ix.  183. 

Impossibility,  said  by  some  to  be  a 
degree  or  part  of  non  esse  or  no 
thing,  v.  217.  the  same  object  of 
omnipotent  power  as  nothing  is, 
ib.  absurdity  which  results  from 
denying  it  to  be  an  object  of  Om 
nipotence,  ib.  neither  a  positive 
entity  nor  a  branch  of  non  esse, 
219.  must  be  derived,  not  from 
non  esse,  but  from  contradiction, 
220. 

Incarnation,  foretold  in  the  writ 
ings  of  Moses,  vii.  174.  prophe 
sied  by  Isaiah,  256,  &c.  and 
in  the  Psalms,  262,  &c.  the  ma 
nifestation  of  God's  glory  in  our 
redemption  the  true  cause  of,  x. 
316.  (See  Word.) 

Indifference,  often  mistaken  for 
Christian  tolerance,  iii.  247. 

Indifferent  things,  made  necessary 
and  good  by  obedience  to  lawful 
authority,  i.  365.  become  unlaw 
ful  at  certain  seasons,  xi.  84. 

Indigence,  engenders  atheism,  iv. 
24.  as  often  the  mother  of  cruel 
ty  and  oppression  as  of  pity,  v. 
124. 

Induction,  the  only  means  of  fram 
ing  general  rules,  v.  231.  the 
principle  of  its  validity,  ib.  in 
what  subjects  a  perfect  one  is 
easy,  and  in  what  difficult,  232, 
&c.  why  difficult  in  matters  of 
natural  philosophy  and  morals, 


233.  no  proof  from,  of  the  atheist 
maxim  ex  nihilo  nihilfit,  235. 

Indulgences,  the  doctrine  and  prac 
tice  of,  caused  a  breach  in  the 
church,  ii.  87. 

Infallibility;  he  that  takes  upon 
himself  or  is  taken  to  have  abso 
lute  infallibility,  is  made  a  god, 
i.  418.  not  advanced  in  primitive 
times,  nor  known  by  the  ancient 
fathers,  ii.  18.  differences  among 
the  ancients  an  argument  against 
any  one  man's  possessing  it,  72. 
wherein  it  consists,  109.  in  mat 
ters  past  always  accompanied  with 
the  power  of  foretelling  things 
future,  296.  such  as  the  pope's 
not  in  the  priests  under  the  law, 
314.  nor  in  the  Sanhedrim,  329, 
&c.  more  needed  under  the  law 
than  under  the  gospel,  357.  not 
claimed  by  Moses,  372,  &c.  not 
in  the  church  after  Moses'  death, 
385,  &c.  not  claimed  by  the  pro 
phets,  399.  such  as  the  pope 
claims  not  exercised  by  Christ, 
421.  difference  between  the  Jew 
ish  and  that  of  the  pope,  ix.  134. 

Infallibility  of  the  Roman  church, 
resolves  itself  into  confidence  in 
the  priests,  i.  332.  not  an  effectual 
instrument  for  converting  unbe 
lievers,  ii.  31,  32.  the  claim  of  it 
a  general  and  fundamental  point 
of  difference  between  the  Roman 
and  all  other  churches,  93.  xi. 
176.  does  not  pretend  to  prevent 
contentions  before  they  arise,  but 
only  to  decide  them  afterwards, 
83.  the  claim  of,  the  greatest  cause 
of  contentions,  90.  not  de  facto 
a  means  of  settling  controversies, 
93.  nor  would  it  be  so  if  all 
granted  it,  96.  inconveniences 
which  result  from,  and  decide 
against  the  doctrine,  104.  the 
attempt  to  prove  it  from  scripture 
involves  a  vicious  circle,  in,  &c. 
x.  99.  uncertainty  of  it  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  ii.  132,  &c.  ridiculous 
use  of  it,  142.  dangerous  to  states, 
577.  xii.  109.  116.  the  worst  of 
all  heresies  and  blasphemies,  ii. 
577,  &c.  undermines  and  inverts 
the  whole  frame  of  faith,  585.  x. 
08.  xii.  169.  had  its  origin  in  am 
bition,  and  its  end  in  slavery  unto 
Satan,  ix.  134.  the  main  error  of 
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the  Roman  church,  xi.  176.  two 
branches  of,  the  expounding  of 
scripture,  and  the  attestation  of 
tradition,  ib.  xii.  169.  well  re 
formed,  xi.  177.  no  one  who  holds 
it  can  be  a  true  catholic,  xii.  180. 
the  root  of  her  mystery  of  iniquity, 
282.  all  the  false  doctrines  in  the 
world  not  equal  to  the  antichrist- 
ianism  of,  283, 

Infanticide,  not  common  in  France 
till  forbidden,  ix.  48. 

Inferior  powers,  bound  to  obey  their 
superiors,  even  in  cases  the  justice 
of  which  they  doubt,  xii.  290.  the 
jurisdiction  of,  as  much  from  God 
as  that  of  the  highest  powers,  307. 
resistance  to,  resistance  to  the  or 
dinance  of  God,  ib. 

Infidelity,  two  degrees  of,  that  con- 
tradictionis  and  that  puree  nega- 
tionis,  iv.  38.  x.  441.  xii.  95.  181. 
a  consequent  of  preceding  sin,  vii. 
411.  421.  more  common  than 
misbelief,  x.  441. 

Infinity,  true  definition  of,  v.  31. 
diverse  branches  of,  x.  25.  either 
actual  or  potential,  32. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  restricted  the 
rules  for  the  canonization  of  saints, 
iv.  339.  denies  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  be  received  by  concomitancy 
in  the  bread,  x.  56.  his  claim  to 
censure  mortal  sins,  xii.  in. 

Innocents,  true  martyrs,  vi.  297. 

Intention  of  priests  in  the  admin 
istration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
Roman  doctrine  of,  considered,  xi. 
185.  causes  doubt  of  salvation, 
ib.  made  by  the  council  of  Flo 
rence  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament,  187.  required  by  Aqui 
nas  to  be  only  habitual,  but  by  his 
successors  to  be  virtual,  ib.  ena 
bles  Roman  priests  to  exact  from 
their  people,  the  same  kind  of  sa 
crifice  as  heathens  offered  to  their 
gods,  190. 

Invocation  of  saints,  in  what  sense 
the  Romanists  hold  it,  iv.  215, 
&c.  either  superstition  or  idolatry, 
xii.  1 20.  added  as  an  article  of 
faith  at  the  second  Nicene  coun 
cil,  1 66.  decree  concerning  it  en 
larged  by  council  of  Trent,  167. 

Isaac,  a  type  of  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection,  viii.  151.  370.  396. 
willing  to  be  offered  up,  ib. 


Isaiah,  most  of  his  prophecies  con 
cerning  John  the  Baptist,  and  our 
Lord,  emblematical,  vi.  383.    his 
cruel  death,  viii.  90. 
Ch.  ii.  4.  inchoative  and  complete 
fulfilment  of,  x.  190.    ver.  22, 
various  readings  of,  vii.  130. 
Ch.  vii.  10 — 15.  objections  of  Jews 
against  the  Christian  interpre 
tation  of,  stated,  vii.  328,  329. 
and  answered,  330,  &c. 
Ch.  ix.  i.  difficulties  of,  according 
to   ordinary  pointing,  vi.  454. 
fulfilled  in  contrary  senses,  vii. 

J35- 

Ch.  xi.  6 — 9.  how  fulfilled  by  John 
the  Baptist's  baptism,  vi.  415, 
416.  the  same  literally  fulfilled 
by  our  Lord's  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  422. 

Ch.  xix.  18.  doubtful  sense  of,  vii. 

J33- 

Ch.  xl.  i — 8.  prophetical  of  God's 
incarnation,  vii.  256,  &c.  ver. 
4.  fulfilled  in  an  emblematical 
sense,  vi.  386.  the  same  literally 
fulfilled,  424. 

Ch.  1.  expounded,  viii.  90,  &c. 
Ch.  li.  i .  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn 
refers  to  our  Lord's  grave,  ii. 
467.  viii.  399. 

Ch.  liii.  8.  explained  of  the  in 
crease  of  Christ's  church,  viii. 
400. 

Ch.  Iv.  i — 6.  paralleled  in  gospel 
history,  viii.  418.  ver.  3.  the  sure 
mercies  of  David,  what  is  meant 
by,  42 1. 

Ishmaelites,  the  same  as  Saracens, 
Hagarens,  and  Nabatha?ans,  i. 
219.  beginning  and  causes  of 
their  greatness,  228.  why  called 
by  themselves  Saracens,  231.  (See 
Saracens.) 
Israel,  the  name  fulfilled  in  Christ 

alone,  viii.  429. 

Israelites,  deliverance  of,  from  Egypt 
a  pattern  of  our  deliverance  from 
the  Romish  church,  i.  296.  their 
prosperity  and  calamity  were  both 
possible,  v.  318.  their  portion  in 
the  Son  of  Jesse  shewn,  vi.  195, 
&c.  250.  how  better  dealt  with  than 
other  nations,  vii.  43.  their  spoil 
ing  the  Egyptians  not  unjust,  ix. 
393- 

Jackson's,  Dr.,  vindication  of  him- 
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self  from  Mr.  Burton's  charge  of 
Arminianism,  ix.  354,  &c. 

Jacob's  anointing  the  stone  no  ar 
gument  for  image  worship,  iv.  309. 
314,  &c. 

Jagello,  king  of  Poland,  expedient 
of,  for  winning  the  Lithuanians 
to  Christianity,  iv.  179.  his  battle 
with  the  knights  of  Prussia  an  in 
stance  of  God's  special  providence 
in  war,  v.  463. 

James,  St.,  his  doctrine  of  justifica 
tion  by  works,  reconciled  with  St. 
Paul's  justification  by  faith,  iii. 
301.  x.  573.  meaning  of  his  as 
sertion  whosoever  offends  in  one 
point  is  guilty  of  all,  iii.  271.  x. 
584.  xi.  42. 

James  IV.  the  strange  forewarning 
given  him  of  his  fate,  vi.  124. 

Jansenius,  denies  our  Lord's  words 
in  John  vi.  to  be  understood  of 
sacramental  eating,  ii.  85.  his  so 
lution  of  the  seeming  contradic 
tion  between  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
John,  as  to  John  the  Baptist's 
kno wledge  of  Christ,  vi.  403.  opin 
ion  of,  as  to  the  date  of  our  Lord's 
baptism,  432.  his  explanation  of 
Matthewch.xi.  16,  vii.  147.  charac 
ter  of,  as  an  expositor  and  divine, 
x.  54.  his  interpretation  of  John 
ch.  vi.  53,  ib.  his  arguments  for  the 
merit  of  works  examined,  592, 
&c. 

January,  the  sixth  day  of,  graced 
with  three  wonders,  according  to 
a  tradition  of  the  Romish  church, 
the  coming  of  the  Magi,  Christ's 
baptism,  and  his  first  miracle,  vi. 
264. 

Janus,  temple  of,  shut  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.  181. 
coincidence  of  our  Lord's  circum 
cision  with  the  day  consecrated 
to,  vii.  362. 

Jealousies,  original  of,  in  the  people 
against  their  pastors,  ii.  347,  348. 

JEHOVAH,  the  most  proper  name 
of  God,  vii.  369.  why  identified 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  by 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  with  ADO- 
NAI,  ib.  371.  ineffable,  as  written 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  369.  371. 
common  to  all  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  as  expressing  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  x.  113.  some 
times  appropriated  to  Christ,  ib. 


Jeremiah,  Lamentations  of,  as  much 
a  prophecy  of  the  times  of  Titus,  as 
of  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
i.  189.  his  parable  of  the  figs  ty 
pical  of  modern  Jews,  287.  spu 
rious  writings  ascribed  to,  viii. 

If3- 

Ch.  vii.  3,  4.  fulfilled  in  Christ's 

visiting  the  temple,  vii.  200. 

Ch.  xxiii.  5 — 8.    interpreted,  viii. 

334.   Jewish  objections  to  this 

interpretation  ans  wered,34 i  ,&c. 

Ch.  xxv.  38.    various  translations 

of,  vii.  128. 

Ch.  xxvi.  19.    first  sermon  upon, 
vi.  49.     second  sermon    upon, 
70.   third  sermon  upon,  90. 
Ch.  xxxi.  22.     explained   of    the 
extraordinary    conception    and 
birth  of  our  Lord,  vi.  195,  &c. 
234.  vii.  163.    ver.  34.  exposi- 
^  tion  of,  x.  188. 

Ch.  xlv.  2 — 5.  first  sermon  upon, 
xi.  79.     second   sermon  upon, 
109.     ver.  5.  exegesis  of,  128. 
Jerome,  St.,  his  account  of  the  name 
of  Saracens,  i.  231.    authority  of, 
slighted  by  Romanists,  ii.  169.  as 
serts  anger  to  be  unnatural  to  God, 
v.  198. 

Jerusalem,  strength  of,  before  its 
siege,  attested  by  Tacitus  and  Jo- 
sephus,  i.  183.  the  lesson  taught 
to  other  nations  by  its  destruc 
tion,  192.  its  destruction  a  type 
of  the  last  day,  195,  &c.  how  the 
signs  of  its  destruction  were  ful 
filled,  vi.  175,  &c.  our  Lord's  la 
ment  over,  commented  on,  xi.36i, 
&c. 
Jesuitism,  a  mixture  of  Pharisaism 

and  malignant  atheism,  ii.  33. 
Jesuits,  the  character  of,  xii.  346. 
JESUS,  our  Saviour,  various  deri 
vations  of  the  name,  vii.  364,  &c. 
why  pronounced  by  modern  Jews 
Jesu,  365.    how  distinguished  as  a 
name  of  our  Saviour  from  Christ 
and   Lord,   368.      at  what   time 
he  was   baptized,   431.    viii.  56. 
163. 

Jewish  church,  did  not  possess  ab 
solute  infallibility  at  any  time,  ii. 
360,  &c.  authority  of,  after  Moses* 
death,  no  rule  of  faith,  385,  &c. 
as  represented  in  the  priests,  was 
the  most  corrupt  judge  of  divine 
truth,  410,  &c. 
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Jewish  kings,  authority  of,  not  mere 
ly  executive,  ii.  333.  infallibility 
of,  as  defensible  as  that  of 
priests,  334.  blessings  of  their 
office  impaired  by  the  sins  of  the 
people,  336.  had  no  seat  in  the 
sanhedrim,  340. 

nation,  its  identity  preserved 

by  identity  of  laws  and  unity  of 
succession,  not,  as  others,  by  iden 
tity  of  soil,  i.  154. 

Jewish  rabbins,  their  received  rule 
touching  the  import  of  God's  oath, 
viii.  299. 

year,  the  reckoning  of,  when 

and  why  changed,  viii.  162.  354. 
the  ecclesiastical  year  different 
from  the  civil,  ib. 

Jews,  vanity  of  their  character  appa 
rent  in  the  apocryphal  books,  and 
in  Josephus,  i.  37.  their  whole 
history  confirmatory  of  the  truth 
of  scripture,  126,  &c.  superiority 
of,  to  their  conquerors  in  capti 
vity,  a  sign  that  they  were  God's 
people,  ib.  general  opinion  of  their 
being  a  favoured  people  prevalent, 
142.  their  spread  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  testified  by  Strabo  and 
Seneca,  143.  their  influence  in 
Rome  testified  by  Cicero,  144. 
favour  shewn  to,  in  captivity,  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  laws,  152. 
how  a  greater  nation  than  any 
other,  153.  their  reputed  descent 
from  the  Magi  accounted  for,  162. 
their  explanation  of  Christ's  mi 
racles  applicable  to  those  of  Moses, 
163.  calamities  of,  a  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  and  sign  of  God's  espe 
cial  favour,  163,  &c.  God's  favour 
to  them  a  kindness  to  all  other 
people,  1 68.  number  of,  which 
died  during  the  siege,  185.  par 
ticulars  of  their  suffering,  189, 
&c.  massacres  committed  by,  in 
Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Cyprus,  235. 
persecutions  of,  under  Adrian, 
236.  sent  captives  to  Spain,  241. 
state  of,  after  Adrian's  time,  not 
to  be  learnt  from  Roman  writers, 
and  why,  ib.  condition  of,  in 
Spain  under  Sisebodus,  and  in 
France  under  Dagobert,  243.  al 
ways  suffered  in  the  attempts  of 
Christians  to  recover  the  Holy 
Land,  247.  their  first  settlement 
in  England,  250.  why  God  will 


not  have  them  utterly  destroyed. 
ib.  respite  of,  under  William  Ru- 
fus,  251.  massacre  of,  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  I,  257 — 

261 .  their  hard  usage  under  John, 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I,  261, 

262,  263.    banished  out  of  Eng 
land,  263.  massacred  in  Germany 
for  sacrificing  a  child  and  offer 
ing  indignities  to  the  host,  264, 
&c.    their  race  continually  afflict 
ed   with   an   issue   of  blood,  ib. 
283.    their  conspiracy  to  poison 
the  fountains  in  France  and  Ger 
many,  266.    practice  of,  to  cru 
cify  Christian  children,  268,  284. 
sufferings  of,  in  Spain  under  Fer 
dinand  and  Isabella,  and  in  Por 
tugal,  269,  270.      massacred    in 
Lisbon,  273.    their  compulsion  to 
Romish   image  worship  a  fulfil 
ment  of  scripture,  274.  why  loath 
ed  by  all  nations,  278.   unchange- 
ableness  of  their  character,  279. 
their  stubbornness  a  proof  of  their 
descent  from  Abraham,  283.    pre 
sent  temper  and  condition  of,  an 
index  of  their  former  greatness, 
286.     their  blindness  a  light  to 
Gentiles,  291.      their   desolation 
the  strongest  sign  for  confirming 
Christian  faith,  293.   general  con 
version  of,  to  be  expected,  294, 
&c.    infidelity  of,  no  just  excep 
tion  against  the  scriptures  being 
a  perfect   rule    of    faith,    ii.  38, 
&c.     their    spurious  affection  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  iii.  230, 
&c.    allowances  to  be  made  for 
them  in  comparing  their  rejection 
of  Christ  with  our  belief  in  him, 
238,  &c.    how  misled  by  fanciful 
interpretations  of  scripture,iv.387, 
&c.    signs  which  preceded  their 
final  overthrow,  and  their  suffer 
ings  therein,  vi.  143,  &c.     their 
three  causes  of  offence  in  Christ, 
473.    their  history  since  the  cru 
cifixion  parallel  to  that  after  the 
death  of  Josiah,  viii.  81.    had  a 
prenotion  that  their  Messias  was 
to  be  an  everlasting  priest,  213. 
their  most  terrible  form  of  excom 
munication,  ix.  347.     parallel  be 
tween  their  stubborn  cruelty  to 
wards  Christ  and  Pharaoh's  hard 
ness  of  heart,  417,  &c.    true  cause 
of  their  rejection,  432.    two  spe- 
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cial  sins  of  ancient  ones,  xi.  154. 
sins  of  ancient  and  later  ones  com 
pared,  156.  whether  their  calami 
ties  were  for  their  personal  offences 
against  Christ,  or  for  communi 
cating  with  their  fathers  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets,  289,  &c. 
how  Christ's  death  was  a  cause  of 
their  calamities,  294.  336. 

Job,  how  the  most  exact  type  of 
Christ,  vii.  444.  his  first  trial  a 
type  of  our  Lord's  three  tempta 
tions,  456.  his  second  trial  a  type 
of  His  agony,  457.  503. 

Joel  ii.  28 — 32,  fulfilled  in  part  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i. 
203.  x.  202.  his  prophecy  com 
pared  with  Dion's  and  Pliny's  ac 
count  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
i.  212. 

John  the  Baptist,  more  than  a  pro 
phet  from  his  vicinity  to  Christ, 
ii.  449.  four  interpretations  of  the 
reasons  of  his  message  to  our 
Lord,  vi.  311,  &c.  Christ's  an 
swer  to  his  question  satisfactory 
to  ordinary  hearers,  317.  his  spe 
cial  qualifications  for  understand 
ing  our  Lord's  answer,  345.  the 
particular  prophecies  on  which 
his  faith  was  grounded,  374,  &c. 
why  he  denied  himself  to  be  Elias, 
377.  how  his  baptism  differed 
from  Christ's  a  fruitless  question, 
380.  his  faith  in  Christ  grounded 
not  on  private  revelation,  but  on 
the  written  word  of  God,  381. 
most  of  the  prophecies  concern 
ing  him  allegorical,  383.  difficul 
ties  in  the  evangelists  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  Christ  before  His 
baptism,  stated  and  solved,  401 — 
410.  the  signs  of  the  time  by 
which  he  came  to  know  Christ, 
408,  &c.  the  universality  of  his 
baptism  a  fulfilment  of  Isaiah  xi. 
6 — 9,415,416.  the  circumstances 
of  his  baptism  typified  by  the 
events  of  the  deluge,  417.  the  time 
at  which  he  commenced  his  min 
istry,  429.  how  his  faith  in  Christ 
was  confirmed  by  the  time  and 
place  of  His  baptism,  431 — 438. 
the  time  of  his  conception,  viii. 

355- 

John  the  Evangelist,  the  most  likely 
of  the  apostles  to  have  had  a  suc 
cessor  such  as  the  pope,  ii.  290. 


Roman  hymn  to,  sacrilegious,  iv. 
257.  why  he  does  not  record  our 
Lord's  prophecy  of  Jerusalem's 
destruction,  vi.  184.  his  ac 
count  of  the  hour  of  our  Lord's 
crucifixion  reconciled  with  St. 
Mark's,  viii.  167,  &c.  his  rigo 
rous  character,  204.  cause  of  his 
slackness  in  believing  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  391.  believed  in 
the  resurrection  before  St.  Peter, 

393-. 

Ch.  i.  i — 18.  expounded,  vii.  226 
— 241.  did  not  borrow  his  ex 
pressions  of  the  Word's  divi 
nity  from  heathen  philosophy, 
241 — 244.  his  expression,  born 
of  God,  explained  in  connec 
tion  with  St.  Peter's  born  of 
incorruptible  seed,  269. 

Ch.  vi.  paraphrase  upon,  x.  43, 
&c.  ver.  53.  Romanist  inter 
pretation  of,  to  justify  commu 
nion  in  one  kind,  shewn  to  be 
false,  57,  &c. 

Ch.  viii.  30 — 36.  paraphrase  on, 
ix.  33,  &c.  79,  &c.  138,  &c. 

Ch.  xiii.  i.  mystical  sense  of,  viii. 

43°- 

John,  king  of  England,  cruel  to  the 
Jews,  i.  262.  excommunicated  by 
Innocent  III.,  xii.  114. 

Jonas,  how  and  of  what  he  was  a 
sign  to  the  Jews,  viii.  473,  ^.489. 
his  denunciations  against  Nineveh 
executed  upon  the  Jews,  487.  502, 
&c. 

Josedech,  what  the  name  signifies, 
viii  338,  339. 

Joseph,  his  imprisonment  and  ad 
vancement  a  type  of  our  Lord's 
burial  and  resurrection,  viii.  401. 
his  brethren's  conspiracy  against 
him,  xi.  217,  &c. 

Josephus,  his  account  of  theRomans' 
desecration  of  the  temple,  i.  137, 
&c.  his  testimony  to  the  service 
of  the  Jews  to  the  Romans,  143. 
his  prophecy  of  Vespasian's  ele 
vation,  175.  his  account  of  the 
desolation  of  Jerusalem,  185.  189, 
&c.  his  opinion  of  the  use  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  ii.  312.  nar 
rates  the  devotion  of  Alexander  at 
Jerusalem,  v.  398.  took  warning, 
from  the  signs  of  his  time,  to  yield 
himself  to  the  Romans,  vi.  144. 
his  misapplication  of  the  prophe- 
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cies  and  general  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  to  Vespasian, 
181.  why  he  omits  to  mention  the 
coming  of  the  Magi  and  the  mur 
der  of  the  innocents,  269.  cause 
assigned  by  him,  for  Herod's  de 
sign  to  murder  the  nobles  of 
Judaea,  271. 

Joshua,  son  of  Josedech,  a  type  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  High  Priest, 
viii.  327,  &c.  what  the  change  of 
his  garments  typified,  330.  his 
building  of  the  temple  a  type 
of  the  foundation  of  the  catholic 
church,  328.  332.  the  first  high 
priest  so  called,  339. 

Josiah,  a  type  of  Christ,  viii.  79. 
death  a  blessing  to  him,  xi.  120, 

353- 

Joy,  the  fruit  of  peace,  x.  480. 
joy  in  himself  peculiar  to  man, 
482.  self-joy  impossible  without 
being  reconciled  to  God,  ib.  true 
joy  always  presupposes  a  know 
ledge  of  God,  484.  distinguished 
from  gladness,  485.  results  on  the 
knowledge  of  any  kind  of  truth, 
486. 

in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  nature 

of,  exemplified  from  temporal  joy, 
x.  480,  &c. 

Jubilee,  what  it  prefigured,  vi.  459. 
Christ  began  to  preach  in  the  3oth 
legal  jubilee,  460. 

Judah,  the  sceptre  of,  said  by  some 
Jews  still  to  flourish  in  Media, 
ii.  23 1 .  three  principal  climacteric 
periods  of,  xi.  330,  &c.  brief  his 
tory  of  the  kings  of,  342 — 356. 

Judas  Iscariot,  intention  of,  in  be 
traying  our  Lord,  vii.  485.  his 
treachery  foretold  in  the  Psalms, 
viii.  72.  and  prefigured  by  Ahi- 
thophel's  treason,  73.  difficulties 
concerning  St.  Matthew's  narra 
tion  of  his  throwing  down  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  as  a  fulfil 
ment  of  Jeremiah,  in,  &c.  his 
end  prefigured  by  Ahithophel  and 
foretold  in  the  Psalms,  126.  his 
reprobation  not  destined  by  God, 
ix.  320. 

Jude,  St.,  the  scope  of  his  Epistle, 
ix.  332.  ver.  4.  explained  in  a  ser 
mon,  ib. 

Judge,  every  one  sustains  a  double 
person,  vii.  394. 

Judging  of  others,  a  foul  fault  even 
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in  the  best  men  upon  most  noto 
rious  sinners,  vi.  152.  a  prognos 
tic  of  falling,  xi.  17.  four  sermons 
upon,  1 40 — 2 1 7 .  how  Christians 
condemn  themselves  by  judging 
the  Jew,  1 60.  how  our  forefathers 
condemned  themselves  by  judging 
the  Romish  church,  165,  &c.  how 
Christians  and  Jews  condemn 
themselves  in  judging  heathens, 
203,  &c. 

Judgment,  private,  as  obligatory  and 
easy  to  us  as  to  the  Jews  in  dis 
tinguishing  true  prophets  from 
false,  ii.  55,  &c. 

Judgment,  final,  the  exercise  of,  the 
principal  part  of  Christ's  royal 
power,  x.  139.  heathen  notions 
concerning,  of  two  sorts,  either 
implicit  or  express,i4i.  witnessed 
to  by  heathen  practices  and  opin 
ions,  142,  &c.  Christian  experi 
ments  of  the  certainty  of,  156. 
proved  from  the  workings  of  con 
science,  157.  heathen  notions  of, 
like  dreams,  160.  truth  of,  known 
before  the  flood,  169.  foretold  by 
Enoch,  ib.  proofs  from  the  Old 
Testament  that  it  is  to  be  executed 
by  God  Himself,  172.  comfort  to 
be  derived  from  the  doctrine,  182. 
belief  of,  quells  the  censuring  hu 
mour,  183.  terrible  spectacles  and 
sounds  that  shall  precede  it,  201, 
&c.  terrors  of,  typified  by  the 
terrors  on  Mount  Sinai,  204.  the 
process  of,  209,  &c.  the  books  of 
conscience  shall  be  opened  at,  229. 
how  the  expectation  of,  should  af 
fect  us,  232.  why  men  are  not 
affected  by  the  terrors  of,  236. 
three  errors  from  which  disbelief 
of  it  springs,  238. 

Judgments,  special,  why  not  now  to 
be  expected,  i.  294. 

Judicature,  ecclesiastic,  whether 
there  be  any  the  same  as  the 
apostles  had,  xii.  55.  whether 
there  be  one  to  which  all  should 
be  subject,  58. 

Jin/idx  etjvri*  wntentia,  ix.  339. 

Judicitnn  transit  in  rem  judicatam, 
how  this  maxim  applies  to  God's 
decree  of  reprobation,  ix.  343. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  sorcery  of,  iv. 
160. 

Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  part  in 
the  Arian  controversy  compared 
c  c 
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with  that  of  St.  Athanasius,  xii. 

!39- 

Julius  II.,  pope,  v.  454. 

Junius,  commentary  of,  on  Matt.  i. 
22  and  Isaiah  vii. 10 — 15,  vii.326. 
330.  his  interpretation  of  Matt, 
ch.  xxvii.  9,  viii.  114. 

Jurisdiction,  all,  the  ordinance  of 
God,  xii.  307.  denied  by  anabap 
tists  to  be  more  from  God  than 
murder  and  plagues  are,  308.  the 
power  of,  in  some,  and  duty  of 
subjection  in  others,  ordained  by 
God  mediante  lege  natures,  309. 

Justice,  notion  of,  never  eradicated, 
v.  517.  retributive,  (see  Retalia 
tion.}  different  senses  of  the  word, 

x-  535- 

Justice,  commutative,  cannot  exist 
between  God  and  man,  viii.  281. 
ix.  524.  x.  599. 

Justice  of  God,  whether  punitive  jus 
tice  be  an  effect  of  God's  primary 
will,  vi.  18.  why  not  commutative 
but  distributive,  viii.  281.  ix.  524. 

Justification,  difficulties  of  the  pro- 
testant  doctrine  concerning,  iii. 
286.  how  by  faith  and  how  by 
works,  ib.  x.  546.  581.  various 
senses  of,  iii.  296.  most  usual 
acceptation  of,  by  St.  Paul,  300. 
St.  James'  doctrine  of,  reconciled 
with  St.  Paul's,  301.  x.  573.  dif 
ference  between  Roman  and  our 
church  concerning  it,  iii.  317.  our 
meaning  of  being  justified  by  faith 
alone,  321.  threefold,  fundamen 
tal,  actual,  and  virtual,  357.  in 
what  its  permanency  consists,  ib. 
consists  not  in  one  individual  act, 
ix.  541.  555.  two  branches  of, 
560'.  effect  of  sin  after,  56 1 .  how 
far  it  extends  in  this  life,  and  how 
far  it  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
life  to  come,  x.  325.  in  what  sense 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  justifica 
tion  by  inherent  righteousness  is 
true,  326.  how  far  the  effect  of 
Christ's  death,  and  how  far  of  His 
resurrection,  321,  &c.  inconve 
niences  which  result  from  the  Ro 
man  doctrine  of,  538. 
Justin  Martyr,  v.  223.  257.  his  re 
presentation  of  God's  power  in 
the  work  of  creation,  281.  his  use 
of  the  word  fate,  353.  his  inter 
pretation  of  John  the  Baptist's 
message  to  our  Lord,  vi.  311.  ex 


presses  Aoyos  in  St.  John  i.  I.  by 
Ratio,  xi.  403. 

Keys,  the  commission  for  their 
power,  to  be  limited  by  the  rule 
which  limits  other  universals  of 
scripture,  ii.  351.  Christ's  exer 
cise  of  the  power  of,  not  to  be 
fully  manifested  till  doomsday,  x. 
214. 

Kingdom  of  heaven,  what  is  meant 
by  its  being  within  us,  vii.  157. 
not  established  till  after  the  As 
cension,  ix.  517.  how  prepared 
both  for  all  men  and  for  a  certain 
number,  x.  558.  temper  of  little 
children  a  necessary  qualification 
for,  560. 

Kingdoms,  many  raised  and  de 
stroyed  under  princes  of  the  same 
name,  viii.  325.  this  instanced  in 
Judah  and  Israel,  326.  why  some 
times  more  plagued  when  less 
actually  sinful,  xi.  341.  miscarry 
not  always  under  the  worst 
princes,  350. 

Kings,  infallibility  of,  as  probable 
from  scripture  as  that  of  the  pope, 
ii.  334.  counsel  for,  xi.  262.  in 
fluence  of  clergy  upon,  for  good 
or  evil,  ib.  their  supremacy  over 
human  laws  makes  them  the  ob 
jects  of  God's  immediate  judg 
ments,  ib.  power  of,  more  imme 
diately  from  God  than  the  papal, 
xii.  194,  &c.  disinherit  themselves 
by  becoming  sons  of  the  Romish 
church,  205.  their  ecclesiastical 
power  above  their  temporal,  225. 
not  excommunicable,  236.  how 
they  may  be  said  to  be  inferior  to 
the  church,  239.  that  they  may 
be  deposed  by  the  church  repre 
sentative,  a  doctrine  peculiar  to 
the  Romanists,  241.  how  sons  of 
the  church,  and  yet  heads  of  it, 
250.  lawful  ones  not  to  be  re 
sisted,  although  they  should  ex 
ercise  their  power  tyrannically, 
316. 

King's  supremacy,  wherein  it  con 
sists,  xii.  226.  in  what  sense  the 
title  of  "  Supreme  Head  over  the 
Church"  was  given  by  our  fore 
fathers,  228,  &c.  Romanist  argu 
ments  against,  248. 
Kings  of  Judah,  brief  history  of,  xi. 
342—356. 
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2  Kings  xxiii.  26,  27.  exposition 
of,  xi.  337. 

Kneeling  at  communion,  the  most 
decent  posture,  and  most  conso 
nant  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  vi. 
488. 

Knowledge,  to  be  perfect,  must  be 
commensurate  with  its  end,  iii. 
125,  126.  various  degrees  of,  re 
cognised  by  scripture,  162.  im 
possible  without  preexistent  no 
tions  in  the  mind,  iv.  85.  how  far 
reminiscence,  ib.  whence  the  de 
sire  of,  springs,  89.  the  natural 
desire  of,  identical  with  the  desire 
of  happiness,  416.  how  the  re 
sult  of  love,  ib.  the  beginning 
and  growth  of,  like  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  420.  why  the  desire 
of,  increases  the  more  men  know, 
x.  407. 

Knowledge,  moral,  wherein  its  per 
fection  consists,  iii.  67.  68.  in 
cludes  a  due  regulation  of  the 
affections,  120. 

Knowledge,  religious,  gained  by 
practice  beginning  with  trust,  i. 
320. 

Knowledge  of  Christ,  treatise  upon, 
vii.  6 — 375.  the  several  points  of, 
7.  what  it  implies,  viii.  387.  two 
fold,  speculative  and  experimental, 
388.  ix.  i.  2.  difficulty  of  the  ex 
perimental  branch,  ix.  2.  know 
ledge  of  ourselves,  the  best  me 
thod  of  attaining  it,  ib.  34. 

Knowledge  of  ourselves,  has  a 
double  aspect,  one,  to  the  state 
from  which,  and  the  other  to  the 
state  to  which  we  are  fallen,  ix.  2. 
necessary  for  knowing  Christ,  3. 

34- 
Knox,  mischievous  preaching  of,  ix. 

55 1- 

Krantzius,  speech  attributed  by,  to 
Saracens  at  Torutum,  i.  231.  232. 
note,  relations  of,  concerning  the 
Jews,  268,  &c.  his  judgment  of 
the  Jewish  character,  276.  dis 
couraging  speech  of,  to  Luther, 
as  to  his  design,  299. 

Kyrke  or  kurke,  xii.  9,  note. 

Lactantius,  censures  Cicero's  per 
sonification  of  philosophy,  iv.  176. 
his  manner  in  attributing  anger 
to  God  excepted  against,  but  jus 
tified,  v.  197. 


Laity,  denial  of  the  cup  to  them, 
(see  Cup.)  the  pope's  drift  in  al 
lowing  them  to  look  into  scripture, 
like  the  devil's  in  shewing  our 
Lord  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
ii.  49,  note,  exclusion  of,  from 
church  government,  a  branch  of 
the  Roman  church's  treason,  xii. 
200. 

Languages,  modern,  dialects  of  some 
affected  by  mixture  of  Roman  and 
barbarous  tongues,  ii.  21. 

Lanoue,  entitled  the  father  of  mo 
dern  wars,  xi.  115. 

Lateran,  council  of,  its  decree  against 
temporal  lords  who  did  not  purge 
their  lands  of  heretics,  xii.  208. 

Latinisms  in  English,  why  they  par 
take  most  of  vulgar  Latin,  ii.  22. 

Aarpet'a  and  AouXet'u,  how  distin 
guished  by  Romanists,  iv.  227. 
the  former  paid  only  to  God,  ib. 
the  latter  to  saints,  228.  &ov\cia 
objected  to  by  Peresius  as  becom 
ing  to  saints,  ib.  not  two  distinct 
religious  habits,  229,  230.  the 
worship  which  Satan  required  of 
our  Saviour  was  that  of  SouXet'a, 
234.  both  prohibited  by  our  Lord's 
answer  to  Satan,  to  any  besides 
God,  237.  Cornelius  offered  the 
worship  of  8ov\fia  to  St.  Peter, 
but  was  prohibited,  243. 

Law,  the  notion  of  subjection  to 
some,  natural  to  all  men,  v.  220. 
no  argument  of  power,  to  be  free 
from  the  restraints  of,  ib. 

Law,  every  one  consists  of  two  parts, 
a  precept  and  a  sanction,  xii.  268. 

Law  of  Moses,  the  rites  of,  not  abo 
lished  but  changed  by  Christ,  viii. 
344.  what  the  terrors  attending 
the  giving  of  it  did  prognosticate, 
x.  204.  its  mutability  indicated 
by  the  shaking  of  the  earth,  206. 

Law,  the,  how  he  that  offendeth  in 
one  point  is  guilty  of  all,  iii.  271. 
x.  584.  xi.  42.  how  far  we  can 
fulfil  it,  iii.  351,  &c.  how  fulfilled 
by  Christ,  xi.  22. 

Law  and  gospel,  their  opposition 
and  subordination,  xii.  79,  &c. 

Law  of  nations,  accurately  observed 
by  Moses  in  his  embassage  to 
Pharaoh,  and  in  his  spoiling  the 
Egyptians,  ix.  393,  394. 

Laws,  human,  every  good  one  a  si 
lent  magistrate,  x.  223.  incHicacy 
c  c  2 
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of  the  best,  224.  cannot  bind  the 
conscience,  xii.  257.  some  to  be 
obeyed  for  conscience  sake,  258. 
mean  between  obeying  some  for 
conscience  sake,  and  the  inability 
of  any  to  bind  the  conscience,  ib. 
in  disobeying  some  we  disobey 
God's  law,  ib.  whether,  when  we 
sin  in  disobeying  them,  there  be 
two  sins  or  one,  259.  obedience 
or  disobedience  to,  no  sins  except 
as  they  include  disobedience  to 
God's  law,  260.  those  enjoining 
things  indifferent  to  be  obeyed, 
ib.  (see  Obedience),  degrees  of  sin 
in  disobeying  them  vary,  accord 
ing  to  the  duties  they  enjoin,  and 
the  sanctions,  262,  &c.  passive 
obedience  due  to  the  penalty  even 
of  unjust  ones,  269.  may  be  two 
ways  unjust,  270.  disjunctive  te 
nor  of  some,  273.  obedience  to, 
the  nurse  of  spiritual  virtues,  275. 
obedience  to,  beset  with  two  ex 
tremes,  that  of  the  Romanist,  arid 
that  of  the  nonconformist,  ib. 
Laymen,  illiterate,  can  as  well  know 
the  meaning  of  holy  scriptures  as 
of  the  pope's  decrees,  i.  331.  how 
bound  to  believe  the  scriptures, 

341- 

League,  several  sorts  of,  viii.  282. 
various  manners  of  confirming 
them  among  the  ancients,  287.  the 
most  solemn  ratified  by  blood,  288. 

Learned,  dissensions  among  them 
in  religion  do  not  relax  the  duty 
of  private  judgment,  ii.  55,  &c. 
how  far  we  may  differ  from  them 
without  violating  modesty,  70. 
their  dissensions  rather  an  argu 
ment  against,  than  for,  any  infalli 
ble  authority  of  men,  72. 

Learning,  providential  causes  for  its 
revival  shewn  in  the  reformation, 
i.  296. 

Legends,  Romish,  paralleled  by 
heathen  fictions,  iv.  352,  &c. 

Lent,  a  season  of  peculiar  holiness, 
x.  509.  the  obligation  to  observe 
it,  510. 

Leo  X.  reputed  infidel  saying  of,  ii. 

59i- 

Leontius  thinks  every  thing  in  the 
world  may  be  sincerely  worship 
ped,  and  in  it  God,  iv.  303.  an 
opinion  of,  preferred  by  Maldo- 
nate  before  the  fathers,  ix.  140. 


Levi,  in  what  sense  tithed  in  Abra 
ham,  viii.  247. 

Liberality,  spurious,  often  mistaken 
for  Christian  beneficence,  iii.  246. 

Liberius,  pope,  dialogue  of,  with  the 
emperor  Constantius,  in  defence 
of  St.  Athanasius,  xii.  141.  com 
municates  with  the  Arians,  ib. 

Liberties,  peculiar  seasons  abridge 
our  lawful  liberties,  xi.  80,  &c. 

Liberty,  defined  amiss  by  heathens, 
ix.  98.  (see  Freedom.) 

of  doing  evil,  not  always  an 

imperfection,  v.  334. 

of  prophesying,  brought  er 
rors  into  the  church,  and  dis 
graced  and  hindered  the  reforma 
tion,  ix.  550. 

Lie,  the  meaning  of  in  sacred  dia 
lect,  viii.  307. 

Life,  three  degrees  of,  the  vegeta 
tive,  sensitive,  and  reasonable,  x. 
374.  compared  with  life  eternal, 
396.  uncertainty  of  its  tenure, 
ib.  at  the  best  but  a  kind  of 
death,  ib.  the  desires  of,  not  fully 
satisfied,  397.  imperfection  of  its 
contentments  owing  to  their  con 
flicting  nature,  and  the  narrow 
ness  of  our  capacities,  400.  of  the 
natural  esteem  of,  xi.  no.  the 
esteem  of,  abated  by  the  vehement 
pursuit  of  any  thing,  in,  &c. 

Life  everlasting,  the  article  of,  dis 
cussed,  x.  330,  &c.  its  excellency 
compared  to  this  present  life,  as 
to  its  tenure,  396.  excellency  of, 
as  to  its  contentments,  401.  our 
senses  and  faculties  will  be  fully 
satisfied  in,  ib.  how  the  grosser 
senses  will  be  purified,  and  the 
purer  satisfied  in  it,  402.  the  joy 
of,  essential  and  accidental,  405. 
the  essential  joy  of,  the  fruition 
of  God's  presence,  ib.  wherein 
the  accidental  joys  of  consist,  415. 
the  joy  of,  not  absolutely  equal, 
but  proportionate  to  all,  418.  the 
strongest  motive  to  all  duty,  428. 
the  belief  of,  the  only  root  of  ab 
stinence  and  patience,  435.  the 
article  of,  more  misbelieved  than 
unbelieved,  439.  coldness  of  our 
hope  in,  the  cause  of  deviation 
from  righteousness,  472.  the  most 
free  gift  of  God,  550.  the  promise 
of,  not  terminated  to  any  man's 
person,  554.  (see  Election.)  the 
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gift  of,  does  not  exclude,  but  re 
quires  qualifications  in  the  re 
ceiver,  556. 

Lipsius,  v.  306. 

Litany,  the  obsecration  petitions  of, 
defended  against  the  scoffs  of  ob 
jectors,  vii.  514.  nothing  in  it 
which  does  not  spring  from  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  or  the 
Ten  Commandments,  ib.  a  body 
of  orthodox  divinity,  ib. 

Local  presence,  incapable  of  crea 
tion,  x.  257. 

Adyos,  the  importance  of,  as  the  pe 
culiar  title  of  the  Son  of  God,  ex 
pressing  by  its  various  senses  His 
different  characters  and  offices,  x. 
220,  &c.  xi.  400 — 407.  expressed 
by  Justin  Martyr  by  Ratio,  xi. 
403- 

Lonicer,  his  explanation  of  the  name 
Turk,  i.  234. 

LORD,  the  title  of,  peculiar  to  the 
Son  before  His  incarnation,  vii. 
368,  &c.  385.  517.  appropriated 
to  the  Son  by  St.  Paul  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  373.  x.  113. 
Christ  not  Lord  from  all  eternity, 
x.  18.  (see  ADOXAI.) 

Lord's  day,  more  properly  so  called 
than  the  Sabbath,  viii.  349.  (see 
Sabbath.) 

Lorinus,  iv.  7. 

Louis  X.  revokes  his  father's  edict 
against  the  Jews,  i.  266. 

Louis  XI,  the  true  cause  of  his 
strange  consort  with  Charles  the 
Bold  to  crush  the  earl  of  St.  Paul, 
v.  482.  God's  retributive  justice 
executed  upon,  511. 

Love  and  hate  may  be  of  things  not 
known,  iv.  418. 

Love,  God's,  the  nature  and  extent 
of,  v.  141.  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England  concerning  its  extent, 
149.  why  the  offers  of,  prove  in 
effectual,  163.  towards  such  as 
perish,  testified  by  our  Saviour 
and  St.  Paul,  173.  ignorance  of, 
the  cause  why  so  many  perish, 
177.  how  reconcilable  with  inex 
orable  justice,  183. 

Love  of  God,  how  an  effect  of  faith, 
iii.  148.  proved  by  our  love  to 
man,  x.  412. 

of  our  neighbour,  (see  Charity.) 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  rule  for  dis 
cerning  of  spirits,  i.  322. 


Lucan,  his  description  of  the  last 
day  taken  from  our  Lord's  pro 
phecy,  i.  210. 

Lucifer,  (see  Satan.) 

Luke,  St.,  ch.  xiii.  i — 6.  explained 
of  divine  forewarnings,  vol.  vi. 
no.  ch.  xiii.  6 — 9.  parable  of  the 
unfruitful  fig-tree  explained,  p. 
136 — 151.  ch.  xxi.  25.  sermon 
upon,  p.  169.  ch.xix-3O.  variation 
of,  from  St.  Matthew  explained, 
vol.  viii.  22,  &c.  harmony  of, 
with  St.  Matthew  concerning  our 
Lord's  trial,  p.  97,  &c.  ch.  xi.  51. 
expounded  in  connexion  with 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  22,  vol.  xi.  276,  &c. 

Lust,  meditations  effectual  for  mor 
tifying  it,  x.  450.  Parisiensis' 
story  of  one  cured  of  it  by  sight 
of  a  death's  head,  ib. 

Luther,  his  purpose  to  reform  dis 
couraged  as  chimerical,  i.  298. 
Romanists'  objections  to  his  bad 
life  retorted  on  their  popes,  ii.  33, 
note,  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  destroying  church  unity,  88. 
assertion  of,  as  to  the  right  of  pri 
vate  judgment,  174.  did  not  take 
upon  him  to  form  a  new  church, 
xii.  130.  the  Nazianzen  of  later 
times,  143. 

Lutherans,  their  controversy  with 
other  German  and  Helvetian 
churches  as  to  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body,  x.  23,  &c.  their 
arguments  for  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  human  nature,  refuted, 
28,  &c. 

Lyons,  massacre  at,  ii.  578.  xii.  339. 

Lyra,  vii.  146. 

Lyserus,  Polycarp,  v.  481. 

Macedonian  empire,  its  sudden 
erection  for  the  good  of  the  Jews, 
and  its  sudden  fall,  owing  to  its 
being  founded  in  perjury,  v.  392. 
viii.  271. 

Machiavel,  calumniates  Christianity, 
iii.  468.  false  in  his  animadver 
sions  on  the  causes  of  Rome's  ad 
vancement,  iv.  132.  v.  434.  for 
tune  and  fate  used  promiscuously 
by»  v-  346-  forced  to  ascribe  the 
greatness  of  Rome  to  fate,  442. 
his  doctrine  concerning  the  im 
mutability  of  fate,  and  the  causes 
of  diversity  of  fortune,  reduced  to 
divine  Providence,  444,  &c.  his 
cc3 
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aphorism  concerning  the  immu 
tability  of  fate,  446.  testimony  of, 
for  divine  forewarnings,  vi.  118. 

Mackbray,  ix.  551. 

Magi,  how  they  came  to  discern  in 
a  star  a  token  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
vi.  260.  where  they  probably  came 
from,  261.  266.  difficulties  in  de 
termining  the  time  of  their  coming 
to  Jerusalem,  263. 

Magic,  remnants  of  belief  in,  still  to 
be  found,  iv.  163,  &c. 

Magistracy,  ecclesiastic,  proper  use 
of,  ii.  101.  (see  Power.} 

Magistracy,  lawful,  excluded  from 
the  scripture  rebuke  of  those  who 
judge  others,  xi.  142.  important 
for  obedience  to  distinguish  be 
tween  the  magistrate  and  ma 
gistracy,  xii.  307.  313.  of  what 
soever  rank,  is  God's  ordinance, 

314- 

Magistrates,  every  good  one  a  living 
law,  x.  223.  how  the  rule,  Do  as 
you  would  be  done  by,  applies  to 
them,  xi.  48.  the  acts  of  false 
ones  valid,  xii.  147.  318. 

Mahomet,  contrast  of  his  means  of 
success  with  those  of  Christianity, 
i.  22.  his  pretended  descent  from 
Sarah,  231.  cause  of  his  exalta 
tion^.  498.  his  representation  of 
heaven,  through  means  of  expe 
rienced  pleasures,  x.  462. 

Maiolus,  vi.  183. 

Malachi,  ch.  iii.  2.  3,  inchoative  and 
complete  fulfilment  of,  x.  191. 
v.  6,  &c.,  paraphrase  upon,  xi.  59. 

Maldonate,  censures  Jansenius  and 
Hesselius,  ii.  85.  his  interpre 
tation  of  Matt.  ch.  xxiii.  3,  345. 
note,  his  four  modes  of  the  ful 
filment  of  prophecy,  364.  note, 
his  censure  of  some  of  the  early 
Fathers,  vi.  311.  his  interpreta 
tion  of  TTTCO^OI  €vayye\i£ovTai,  337. 
an  ingenious,  but  unsatisfactory 
interpreter  of  prophecy,  405.  vii. 
94.  viii.  472.  his  four  rules  for 
the  fulfilling  of  scriptures,  ex 
amined,  vii.  77.  his  explanation 
of  the  expression  that  the  scrip 
ture  might  be  fulfilled,  94,  &c.  his 
rule  for  the  right  interpretation  of 
parables,  146.  note,  his  explana 
tion  of  the  title  Son  of  Man,  427. 
his  solution  of  the  difficulty  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  vol.  viii.  116.  his 


mode  of  reconciling  St.  John  with 
St.  Mark,  as  to  the  hour  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  169.  his  ex 
planation  of  Hebrews  ch.  v.  7,  p. 
206.  his  interpretation  of  Gen. 
xiv.  18,  p.  240.  reasons  stated  by, 
for  Christ's  instancing  the  blood 
of  Zachariah,  not  good,  xi.  284. 
his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
Jews'  calamities,  290. 

Malum  pwnce,  what  constitutes  it, 
x.  380. 

Man,  his  state  of  government  under 
grace,  iii.  353,  &c.  his  continu 
ance  or  non-continuance  in  good 
ness,  why  contingent,  v.  298.  va 
riety  of  opinions  concerning  his 
first  estate,  ix.  4.  his  original 
righteousness  not  a  supernatural 
grace,  6.  whether,  had  he  not 
fallen,  perseverance  would  have 
been  a  merit,  impertinently  moved 
by  schoolmen,  and  inconsiderate 
ly  denied  by  modern  disputants, 
14.  had  he  improved  his  first 
estate,  reward  would  have  been 
bestowed  on  him  by  way  of  merit 
de  congruo,  14,  15.  his  fall  not 
necessary,  16.21.31.  his  distinc 
tive  difference  from  mere  sensitive 
creatures,  171.  his  will,  before  the 
fall,  as  truly  free  as  that  of  angels, 
182.  his  freedom  not  equal  to 
that  of  angels,  nor  his  servitude 
to  sin  equal  to  that  of  devils,  183. 
unregenerate  man  sins  not  in  every 
action  against  men,  184.  has  a 
true  freedom  in  doing  evil,  ib.  his 
first  duty  at  his  first  use  of  reason, 
200.  260.  some  relics  of  God's 
image  in  the  natural  man,  248. 
four  estates  of,  313. 

Manes,  his  heresy  of  two  Creators, 
i.  308. 

Manichees,  heresy  of,  whence  it 
sprung,  iv.  125.  how  far  their 
error,  as  to  the  necessity  of  evil, 
was  redeemed  by  holding  a  dis 
tinct  Creator  of  evil,  v.  301.  their 
heresy  opposed  by  the  early  Fa 
thers,  ix.  161.  held  body  and 
soul  to  be  created  by  different 
Gods,  x.  362. 

Manna,  an  emblem  to  the  Israelites 
of  spiritual  food,  ii.  380. 

Marcus  Arethusus,  bishop,  St.  Gre 
gory  Nazianzen's  story  of  his  re 
sistance  to  Julian,  x.  150. 
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Mariana,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  his 
comment  on  Gen.  xiv.  avouches 
the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
to  have  been  prefigured  by  Mel- 
chisedec's  offering  to  Abraham, 
viii.  243.  gives  instructions  in 
what  cases  kings  may  be  killed, 
xii.  338. 

Mark,  St.,  ch.  xi.  2,  variation  of,  from 
St.  Matthew,  explained,  viii.  22, 
&c. 

ch.  xv.  25,  discrepancy  of,  with 
St.  John,  reconciled,  167,  &c. 

Marriage,  shewn  to  be  honourable, 
from  the  circumstances  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  conception,  vi. 
247. 

Marriage  at  Caria  in  Galilee,  mira 
cle  wrought  at,  a  type  of  God's 
method  in  rewarding  righteous 
ness,  as  contrasted  with  Satan's 
practice  in  rewarding  sin,  x.  368. 

Martinusius,  cardinal,  his  tragical 
end,  and  God's  judgments  on  his 
murderers,  v.  553. 

Martyrdom,   vainglory    of,    in    St. 
Cyprian's  time,  iii.  252.  what  con 
stitutes  real,  253.  x.  427.  as  much 
matter  for  it  now  as  ever,  iii.  239. 
the  cause  of  its  infrequency,  ib. 

Martyrs,  evidences  of  the  corrupt 
minds  of  some  of  the  Romish,  iii. 
256. 

Mary,  St.,  the  Virgin,  question  about 
her  sinfulness,  iv.  213,  &c.  hymn 
to,  255.  difference  of  her  worship 
from  that  of  ordinary  saints,  in  the 
Romish  church,  298.  the  manner 
of  her  annunciation  vindicated 
against  profane  objections,  vi.  213. 
her  divine  conception  prophesied 
by  Jeremiah,  and  typified  by  other 
miraculous  conceptions,  195 — 
215.  234.  vii.  163.  313.  how  in 
the  manner  of  her  conception  she 
remedied  the  sin  conceived  by 
Eve,  vi.  237.  vii.  316.  the  term 
mulicr,  or  yvvfj,  more  appropriate 
to  her  than  Virgo,  or  napOevos,  vi. 
244.  her  question  to  the  angel 
falsely  supposed  to  imply  a  vow 
of  celibacy,  vii.  313.  tradition  as 
to  her  freedom  from  original  sin, 
4  j."r  exempt  from  the  law  of  puri 
fication,  viii.  -,05.  observed  the 
law  of  purification  only  as  a  pat 
tern  of  obedience,  ib.  no  mixture 
of  sin,  either  original  or  acquired, 


in  her  answer  to  the  angel's  an 
nunciation,  ix.  75.    to  doubt  her 
perpetual   virginity  a    dangerous 
error,  xii.  97. 
Masius,  commentary  of,  on  Joshua 

ch.  vii.  7,  vol.  vii.  373. 
Mass,  the  cause  of  its  being  held  to 
be  a  repeated  sacrifice,  iii.  370. 
derivation  of  the  word  by  Roman 
ists,  iv.  388.  repetition  of,  con 
cluded  against  from  an  argument 
used  to  support  it,  viii.  242.  the 
doctrine  of,  derogatory  to  Christ's 
sacrifice  and  priesthood,  ix.  528. 
582.  592. 
Mass  priests,  Melchisedec  made  a 

type  of,  by  Romanists,  viii.  242. 
Masson,  Papirius,  his  account  of  the 
state   of  the  Jews   in  France,  i. 
243,  &c.  257,  &c. 

Mathematics,  the  most  courteous 
study,  as  never  crossing  any  man's 
humours,  iii.  74.  why  the  rules 
of,  are  so  evident,  iv.  109. 
Matter,  the  arguments  for  its  pre- 
existence  for  the  work  of  creation, 
refuted,  v.  225,  &c.  must  have 
had  a  beginning,  247.  identity  of, 
not  necessary  to  numerical  unity, 
x.  294,  £c. 

Matthew,  St.,  ii.  i,  2,  sermon  upon, 
vi.  258.  seeming  difference  of  v.  6. 
with  the  prophet  Micah  removed, 
vii.  323.    vv.  17,  1 8,  commented 
on  in  a  sermon,  vi.  277. 
ch.  vii.  12,  first  sermon  upon,  xi. 
3.    second    sermon    upon,  39. 
third  sermon  upon,  64. 
ch.  xii.  27,  By  whom  do  your  chil 
dren  cast  them  out,   to  whom 
this  applies,  ii.  440.  ver.  32,  in 
terpretation  of,  xi.  316.  vv.  38 — 
40,    difficulties    of,  stated   and 
explained,  viii.  471,  &c. 
ch.  xxi.  2.  7,  variation  of,  from 
the    parallel    passages    of   St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  explained, 
viii.  22 — 27. 

ch.  xxiii.  34 — 36,  expounded,  vii. 
168.  xi.  268,  272 — 337.    v.  37, 
sermon  upon,  xi.  361,  &c.  gloss 
upon,  refuted,  370. 
ch.  xxiv.  15 — 36,  fulfilled  in  part 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
vol.  i.  195,  &c.  x.  202.  ver.  28, 
expounded,  vol.  vii.  170. 
ch.  xxv.  34,  35,  41,  42,  expound 
ed,  vol.  x.  569,  &c. 
c  c  4 
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Matthew,  ch.  xxvi.  60,  &c.,  harmony 
of,  with  St.  Luke,  concerning 
Christ's  arraignment,  vol.  viii.  97, 
&c.  v.  64,  meaning  of  the  adver 
sative  particle  nevertheless,  vol.  x. 
179. 

ch.  xxvii.  9,  various  explanations 
of  the  difficulties  of,  viii.  in, 
&c. 

Maximin,  imputed  his  quiet  reign 
to  his  worship  of  false  gods,  and 
zealous  impugning  of  Christians, 
iv.  143. 

Mean,  between  two  extremes,  is 
either  of  negation  or  participation, 
v.  23.  xii.  301. 

Melancthon,  attempt  of,  to  deter 
mine  the  authors  of  the  Psalms, 
vii.  92.  his  definition  of  original 
sin,  ix.  70.  works  of,  formerly 
used  by  licensed  readers  in  our 
church,  550. 

Melchisedec,  how  a  type  of  Christ's 
eternity,  vii.  225.  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  second  or  third 
person  in  the  Trinity,  viii.  223. 
not  the  Holy  Ghost,  ib.  not  the 
Son  of  God,  224.  erroneous  in 
terpretation  of  his  being  without 
father, without mother,  2 26.  where 
in  his  similitude  to  Christ  con 
sists,  230.  246.  the  omission  of 
his  genealogy  imports  a  mystery, 
232.  tradition  of  the  Jews  that 
he  was  Shem,  233.  what  manner 
of  blessing  he  bestowed  on  Abra 
ham,  234.  could  not  be  a  Canaan- 
ite,  235.  must  have  been  a  mem 
ber  of  the  visible  church,  235.  the 
form  of  his  blessing  argues  him 
to  have  been  Shem,  ib.  the  mys 
tical  import  of  his  entertainment 
with  bread  and  wine,  237.  offer 
ed  no  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine, 
239,  &c.  wherein  his  priesthood 
differed  from  Aaron's,  245.  the 
only  one  before  Christ  who  was 
both  king  and  priest,  248.  his 
right  of  office  to  receive  tithes 
from  Abraham,  ib.  a  type  of 
Christ  in  his  authority  to  bless, 
250,  251.  ix.  605.  his  right  to 
bestow  Canaan  a  type  of  Christ's 
right  to  bestow  heaven,  viii.  252. 

Mercer,  i.  107.  iv.  7.  vi.  359. 

Mercy  of  God  which  endureth  for 
ever,  meant  of  God's  mercy  in 
Christ,  vii.  264. 


Mercies,  dangerous  to  dally  with 
God's,  x.  71. 

Merit,  arguments  of  Romanists'1 
from  the  use  of  the  word,  x.  513, 
&c.  used  by  the  Latin  fathers  for 
obtaining,  ib.  Roman  doctrine  of, 
derogates  from  Christ's  merits, 
537.  the  question  concerning, 
comes  to  the  same  issue  with 
the  question  of  justification,  538. 
Roman  definition  of,  593.  dis 
pute  with  Jansenius  about,  594. 
the  promises  of  God  no  ground 
of,  598. 

Merits,  Roman  doctrine  as  to  the 
revival  of,  x.  534. 

Messias,  prenotion  among  the  Jews 
that  He  should  be  manifested  at 
some  feast,  viii.  53.  and  that  He 
should  be  an  eternal  priest,  213. 

Millain,  council  of,  Arianized,  xii. 

63- 

Ministers,  danger  of  disobeying  even 
unworthy  ones,  i.  405.  (see  Pas 
tors.}  lawful  ones,  used  by  God 
as  ordinary  means  of  ratifying 
even  His  extraordinary  blessings, 
viii.  235. 

Ministry  of  men  necessary  for  plant 
ing  faith,  agreed  by  Romanists 
and  protestants,  i.  345.  ii.  503. 
English  church  in  the  mean  on 
this  point,  between  papists  and 
antipapists,  i.  348,  &c.  how  far 
necessary  for  planting  faith,  and 
retaining  the  unity  of  it  when 
planted,  ii.  i — 154. 

Minucius  Felix,  his  opinion  of  fate, 

v-  353- 

Miracles,  those  related  in  scripture 
proved  true,  by  St.  Augustin's 
dilemma,  i.  21.  of  ancient  times, 
not  to  be  suspected  because  none 
such  now,  75.  God's  instruments 
of  training  an  infant  church,  82. 
uncertain  when  they  ceased,  ib. 
accounts  of,  in  early  English  and 
French  history,  not  to  be  rashly 
rejected,  83.  what  purpose  they 
served  after  the  law  was  given, 
ii.  395.  expectation  of  pompous 
vainglorious  ones,  the  original  of 
Jewish  infidelity,  433.  internal 
ones  the  only  end  of  external,  ib. 
no  sure  rule  in  themselves  of  try 
ing  prophets  before  the  law,  437. 
why  most  necessary  in  the  early 
state  of  the  church,  and  why  they 
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should  not  be  continued,  v.  488. 
vi.  40.  not  more  admirable  than 
the  works  of  ordinary  providence, 
v.  488.  vi.  38.  partake  less  of 
God's  power  than  ordinary  works 
of  nature  do,  vi.  n.  x.  266.  no 
part  of  our  creed  to  think  they 
have  ceased,  vi.  37.  all  a  manifes 
tation  of  God's  creative  or  coope 
rative  power,  38.  often  an  effect 
of  the  withdrawal  of  God's  co 
operative  power,  shewn  in  the  in 
stances  of  the  sun  standing  still, 
the  three  children  in  the  ilames, 
and  the  withering  of  Jeroboam's 
hand,  n.  39.  x.  267,  268.  apt  to 
affect  the  senses,  while  ordinary 
works  affect  the  understanding, 
vi.  40.  no  certain  note  of  the 
church,  369.  an  inducement  to, 
but  no  true  ground  of,  faith,  viii. 
390.  not  opposite  to  works  of  na 
ture,  x.  265. 

Miracles,  Christ's,  required  to  be 
tested  by  their  consonancy  to  those 
of  Moses,  ii.  426.  and  to  pro 
phetical  testimonies,  428.  in  what 
sense  they  bore  witness  of  Him, 
431.  differ,  in  manner  and  end, 
from  the  miracles  of  devils  and 
impostors,  439.  not  so  much  re 
lied  upon  by  His  disciples  as  His 
predictions,  453.  connexion  of, 
with  His  words,  456.  His  pro 
phetical  spirit  gave  life  to  them,  as 
His  soul  to  His  body,  457.  how 
they  prove  believers  in  Him  bless 
ed,  vi.  334,  &c. 

Mirandula,  iv.  157.  v.  24. 

Mirth,  a  general  humour  for,  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  a  prog 
nostic  of  desolation,  xi.  103,  £c. 
a  reproof  of  unseasonable  mirth, 
105,  &c. 

Misbelief,  distinguished  from  unbe 
lief,  x.  439.  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  the  cause  of 
sin,  ib. 

Misna,  Marquis  of,  punishes  the 
Jews  for  intending  to  crucify  a 
Christian  child,  i.  268. 

Mistrust,  how  far  prudent,  i.  52. 
in  worldly  matters,  often  leads  to 
infidelity  in  spiritual,  53. 

Mollerus,  opinion  of,  as  to  the  au 
thor  of  the  cxviiith  Psalm,  viii.  40. 

Monarch  of  the  world,  general  ex 
pectation  of,  throughout  the  east, 


i.  176.  how  this  expectation  af 
fected  the  Jews  during  their  siege, 
186. 

Monasteries,  advantage  of,  iv.  188. 

Monothelites,  their  heresy,  vii.  437. 

More,  sir  Thomas,  jest  of,  upon  un 
worthy  ministers,  i.  405.  his  trea 
tise  on  Invocation  of  Saints,  iv. 
324.  notice  of  his  death,  v.  536. 
his  lament  of  the  errors  of  his 
time,  ix.  551. 

Mortification,  a  treatise  upon,  ix. 
193 — 265.  constant  progress  in,  a 
firm  sign  of  salvation,  194.  a  uni 
versal  duty  of  man,  199.  the  first 
duty  of  man  when  he  comes  to 
the  use  of  reason,  200.  a  per 
petual  work,  206.  progress  in,  the 
best  rule  for  knowing  our  state  in 
grace,  207. 329.  we  must  measure 
it,  and  doing  deeds  of  the  flesh,  by 
the  same  scale,  208.  certainty  of, 
and  of  our  state  in  grace,  equal, 
209.  not  a  term  indivisible,  but 
admitting  of  many  degrees,  211. 
a  true  part  of  conversion,  212. 
moral  and  spiritual,  ib.  how  far 
done  by  us,  and  how  far  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  ib.  man  merely  pas 
sive  in  the  first  degrees  of,  213. 
Romanists'  objections  that  we 
make  men  mere  stocks  in  morti 
fication  answered,  214,  &c.  in 
what  way  men  may  be  said  to  be 
active  in,  217,  &c.  man's  endea 
vours  necessary  in,  necessitate 
prtecepti,  and  necessitate  medii, 
219.  man  may  work  it  out  as  he 
does  his  salvation,  non  formaliter 
sed  consecutive,  223.  232.  is  ex 
prepvisis  operibus,  not  as  from  a 
cause,  but  tanquam  ex  termino, 
225.  wrought  both  by  the  divine 
and  our  human  spirit,  231 — 247. 
two  kinds  of,  239.  wherein  the 
accomplishment  of,  consists,  248, 
&c.  necessity  of,  to  all,  though 
not  of  all  mortification,  297.  there 
is  a  degree  of,  betokening  confir 
mation  in  grace,  301.  310.  every 
degree  of,  an  approach  to  the  ra 
tification  of  the  promise  of  life, 
309.  true  doctrine  of,  an  antidote 
against  sloth,  presumption,  and 
despair,  325,  &c.  how  to  be  ap 
plied  effectually  to  the  several 
members  of  the  body  of  sin,  x. 
455- 
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Moses,  had  no  such  authority  as  is 
now  ascribed  to  the  pope,  ii.  372, 
&c.  authority  of,  how  obtained 
and  supported,  378,  &c.  how  his 
miracles  were  to  be  tested,  437. 
a  mean  between  Christ  and  other 
prophets,  445.  a  type  of  Christ  in 
the  office  of  Mediation,  457.  his 
words,  Send,  I  pray  Thee,  whom 
Thou  wilt  send,  interpreted  to  re 
fer  to  Christ,  462.  vi.  309.  said 
by  Josephus  to  have  been  intend 
ed  as  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  ix.  388.  martial  acts  of, 
recorded  by  the  same  author,  ib. 
probable  that  he  performed  some 
eminent  exploits,  which  marked 
him  out  to  his  brethren  as  their 
deliverer,  ib.  as  God's  ambassa 
dor,  managed  a  solemn  formal 
treaty  with  Pharaoh,  393.  spoiled 
the  Egyptians  by  the  law  of  re 
prisal,  ib.  his  miracles  letters  of 
credence,  394.  encouraged  by 
God,  399.  two  remarkable  points 
in  his  history  similar  to  Christ's, 
421. 

Moses'  writings,  contain  more  signs 
of  authenticity  than  any  other  his 
tory,  i.  26.  a  perfect  and  plain 
rule  to  the  Israelites,  485.  the 
ultimate  test  of  the  truth  of  all 
other  prophecies,  ii.  423,  &c. 

Motion,  local,  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  God,  v.  50. 

Mouth  of  Blasphemies,  a  survey  of, 
with  an  application  to  the  papacy, 
ii.  471. 

Murmuring,  quelled  by  a  belief  of 
God's  equity,  ix.  463.  &c. 

Muscovites,  forbid  preaching  to  pre 
vent  schisms,  ii.  141. 

Musonius,  excellent  motive  incul 
cated  by,  for  the  practice  of  vir 
tue,  x.  370. 

Mysteries,  sacred,  often  involved  in 
enigmatical  propriety  of  prophe 
tical  words,  i.  212.  danger  of  pry 
ing  into,  vi.  157.  intimated  some 
times  in  the  form  of  one  letter, 
vii.  72.  viii.  125,  126.  foresha 
dowed  by  change  of  names,  vii. 
74 .  mysteries,  and  not  metaphors, 
contained  in  Hebrews,  chapters 
vi.  viii.  ix.  x.,  vol.  ix.  512. 

Naaman,  his  faith  begot  by  one  ex 
periment,  without  the  word,  i.  302. 


his  doubting  like  the  curiosity  of 
unbelieving  artists,  ib.  his  peti 
tion  for  pardon  for  worshipping 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon  referred 
to  his  past  worship,  viii.  497.  had 
some  degree  of  free  will,  and  used 
it  well,  ix.  261. 

Nabathaeans,  same  as  Ishmaelites,  i. 
219.  their  territory,  ib. 

Naclantus  (bishop),  his  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  image- worship, 
iv.  299.  supports  Osiander's  de 
rivation  of  the  name  JESUS,  vii. 
364- 

Name  of  four  letters,  (see  Jehovah.} 

Names,  different  import  of,  in  scrip 
ture,  viii.  338. 

Nations,  ages  of,  analogous  to  those 
of  men,  and  old  age  in  both  in 
credulous,  i.  81.  predominant 
vices  of,  chastised  by  the  inun 
dations  of  those  which  have  the 
contrary  virtues,  xii.  345. 

Natural  capacities,  not  used,  make 
us  inexcusable,  ix.  445. 

Naturalists,  objections  of,  against  a 
creation,  on  the  maxim  ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit,  answered,  v.  225,  &c. 
231,  &c.  traces  of  truth  in  hea 
then  ones,  ix.  37.  hunt  after  truth, 
upon  an  unfoiled  scent,  38.  their 
way  of  investigating  truth  con 
trasted  with  that  of  schoolmen, 
ib.  objections  of,  against  a  resur 
rection  of  the  body,  conclusively 
answered  by  St.  Paul,  x.  261,  &c. 

Nature,  how  far  it  may  be  preju 
diced  by  custom,  iv.  15.  a  law 
limited  to  this  visible  world,  and 
necessarily  supposing  a  lawgiver, 
v.  15.  242.  x.  266.  office  of,  as  an 
efficient  cause,  v.  264.  works  of, 
not  opposite  to  miraculous  works, 
x.  265.  God's  cooperative  power 
in  the  works  of,  267,  &c.  rever 
ence  for,  among  heathens,  shewn 
in  their  maxim,  Nature  works  no 
thing  in  vain,  311.  this  maxim 
improved,  ib.  the  efficacy  of,  for 
moral  as  well  as  bodily  improve 
ment,  xi.  7.  rudiments  of,  her  laws 
written  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
241. 

Nazarene,  what  the  name  implies, 
vi.  2 TO.  whether  a  different  word 
from  Nazarite,  221.  xii.  72. 

Nazareth,  derivation  of  the  name, 
and  what  it  imports,  vi.  219.  412. 
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Necessity,  not  inconsistent  with  con 
tingency  in  the  divine  decrees,  v. 
88—05.  292,  &c.  295,  &c.  358,  &c. 
(see  Decree),  how  subject  to  Divine 
providence,  264,  &c.  of  human 
acts,  disproved  by  the  punish 
ment  of  malefactors,  306.  the  de 
grees  of,  365,  &c.  original  of  ab 
solute  necessity,  ib.  events  in  their 
nature  contingent  may  in  time 
become  necessary,  369.  an  ill  ne 
cessity  freely  contracted,  ix.  103, 
104.  how  far  it  enters  into  human 
affairs  according  to  scripture,  160. 
necessity  of  doing  good  makes 
incapable  of  reward,  xi.  380.  (see 
Contingency,  Decree,  Fate,  Free 
will). 

Negative  commandments,  why  they 
provoke  sin  more  than  affirmative 
ones,  ix.  53. 

Newcastle,  dissemination  of  false 
doctrines  at,  ix.  371.  mischievous 
preaching  of  Knox,  Mackbray,and 
Udal  there,  551. 

Nicene  Council,  the  second,  an  in 
stance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
visible  church  encroached  upon 
the  attributes  of  the  church  catho 
lic,  xii.  1 01. 

Nicene  Creed,  framed  against  the 
Arians,  vii.  220.  what  it  teaches 
concerning  the  generation  of  the 
Son,  223. 

Ninevites,  their  sudden  repentance 
at  Jonas'  preaching  explained, 
viii.  487.  in  what  way  they  con 
demned  the  Jews,  488.  the  judg 
ments  denounced  against,  execut 
ed  upon  Jerusalem,  488,  &c. 

Noah's  Ark,  the  allegory  of,  drawn 
out,  xii.  84.  of  what  church  it  was 
a  type,  86. 

Nobility  of  blood,  does  not  neces 
sarily  expire  through  the  vicious- 
ness  of  one  succession,  ix.  63. 

Nonconformists,  the  opposite  ex 
treme  to  Romanists,  in  the  matter 
of  obedience  to  church  authority, 
xi.  179.  xii.  275.  their  pert  de 
mand  for  scripture  warrant  for 
rites  and  ceremonies,  exposed,  xii. 
286,  &c.  their  nonconformity  with 
their  acknowledged  church,  makes 
them  nonconformists  to  those 
whose  practices  even  they  adopt, 
296.  how  far  right  as  to  condi 
tional  obedience,  303. 


Nonnus,  viii.  167. 

Norice,  sir  John,  xi.  115. 

Nothing,  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
non  esse,  in  respect  of  omnipo 
tence,  v.  219.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit, 
the  ground  of  the  naturalist's 
and  atheist's  objections  against 
God's  creative  power,  224.  doubt 
ful  sense  of  this  maxim,  225. 
a  term  precedent,  not  a  thing 
prexistent,  to  creation,  227.  what 
is  meant  by  all  things  being  made 
of  nothing,  229.  the  atheistic 
naturalist's  maxim  cannot  be  es 
tablished  by  any  induction,  235. 
to  make  something  out  of  no 
thing,  not  formally  equipollent  to 
the  attribute  of  omnipotence, 
T258,  &c. 

Notions,  ideal,  how  they  are  in  the 
soul,  iv.  86. 

Novatian,  from  what  practice  his 
heresy  took  its  rise,  ix.  563.  his 
quarrel  with  Cornelius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  564.  a  different  person 
from  Novatus,  585.  (note.) 

Novatus  (presbyter  of  Carthage), 
character  of,  ix.  585.  (note.) 

Novelists,  (see  Nonconformists.) 

Oaths,  manner  of,  appealed  to  by 
Romanists  as  a  justification  of 
image  worship,  iv.  305.  true  cha 
racter  of,  explained,  307.  use  of 
the  book  in  them  explained,  308. 
signs,  even  among  heathen,  of  an 
innate  notion  of  a  Deity,  viii. 
261.  outward  form  of,  in  an 
cient  times,  263.  derivation  of 
the  word  oath,  264.  in  what 
cases,  in  ancient  times,  they  put 
an  end  to  strife,  ib.  promissory 
ones  to  confirm  leagues,  asser- 
tory  ones  to  end  strifes,  267. 
how  far  promissory  oaths,  though 
contrary  to  former  ones,  should 
stand,  ib.  instances  of  punishment 
both  on  nations  and  individuals 
for  violation  of,  271,  &c.  not  to 
be  given  or  taken  but  on  weighty 
occasions,  275,  &c.  disregard  for 
in  Jackson's  time,  276.  why  more 
binding  than  ordinary  promises, 
279.  what  the  oaths  of  their  gods 
did  import  more  than  a  promise 
in  the  opinion  of  heathens,  297. 
why  men,  faithful  to  their  word, 
are  careless  in  matters  to  which 
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they  are  bound  by  oath,  ix.  52. 
lawfulness  of,  denied  by  Anabap 
tists,  xii.  335.  three  properties  of 
a  lawful  one,  that  it  must  be  taken 
in  truth,  justice,  and  judgment,  ib. 

Oath,  God's,  imports  more  than  His 
word  in  making  His  promises  and 
His  threats  irreversible,  vii.  71. 
viii.  299,  &c.  322.  ix.  302. 

Oath  of  allegiance,  intention  of,  xii. 
335-  objected  to  by  Romanists,  as 
wanting  the  properties  of  a  lawful 
oath,  ib. 

Obedience,  object  matter  of,  three 
fold,  i.  355.  chief  points  of  diffi 
culty  concerning  the  matters  of, 

358,  359.    often   makes    actions 
good  which  in  themselves  are  evil, 

359,  &c.  not  a  consequent  merely 
of  action,  but  a  motive  of  it,  363. 
difficulty  of  laying  down  general 
rules  for,  366.  394.  a  certain  rule 
for  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
safely  withheld,  367.  the  nature, 
use,  and  properties  of  conditional 
obedience,  399,  &c.  not  merely  a 
civil  but  a  religious  act,  403.  (see 
Laws  human.}   the  manner  of  it 
how  to  be  limited,  403.  due  even 
to  unworthy  ministers  of  God's 
word,  405.  neglect  of  the  duty  of, 
408.  conditional  obedience  a  mean 
between  absolute  belief  in  some 
points,  and  implicit  belief  in  all, 
413,  &c.  maybe  complete  though 
not   absolute,   ii.  310,  &c.    con 
ditions    of,   either    precedent    or 
subsequent,  321.    self-denial   the 
foundation   of  all,  323.    absolute 
obedience  to  men  inconsistent  with 
loyalty  to  Christ,  327.  danger  of 
partial  obedience,  243,  &c.  x.  584. 
mean  between  the  absolute  obe 
dience  of  the  Romanist,  and  the 
obedience  of  those  who  demand  a 
scripture  warrant  for  all  injunc 
tions,  xi.  178.  xii.  300.  enjoined 
by  God  in  things  not  enjoined  in 
His  word,  xi.  180.  xii.  288.  that  of 
the  church  of  Rome  absolute  two 
ways,  xii.  276.  to  withhold  it  not 
the  same  as  to  resist,  or  to  dis 
obey,  326. 

Obedience,  Christian,  bounds  of,  ii. 
102,  note,  manifold  engagements 
of  Christians  to,  x.  130,  &c.  a 
treatise  upon,  xii.  189 — 347.  the 
bounds  of,  most  necessary  to 


be  known,  189.  connexion  of, 
with  faith,  ib.  two  main  branches 
of  contention  about,  190.  to  ful 
fil  it  we  must  know  who  is  the 
supreme  power,  king  or  pope. 
ib.  distinguished  from  subjection, 
253.  gross  error  of  those  who 
limit  it  to  things  only  for  which 
a  scripture  warrant  can  be  shewn, 
261.  286.  passive  obedience  due 
to  the  penalties  even  of  unjust 
laws,  269.  beset  with  two  ex 
tremes,  one  the  absolute  obedience 
of  Romanists,  275,  &c.  the  other 
that  of  the  nonconformist,  286. 
how  that  which  the  church  of 
England  requires,  differs  from  the 
Romanists'  and  the  nonconform 
ists',  303. 

Obliquity  of  act,  can  have  no  other 
cause  but  the  cause  of  the  act,  ix. 
20.  usual  distinction  of  act  and 
obliquity  of  act,  has  no  place  in 
the  first  sin  of  man,  25. 

Ockain,  iii.  189. 

CEcolampadius,  observes  on  the  mis 
chiefs  of  teaching  the  nature  of  God 
through  pictorial  representations, 
ix.  77.  379.  x.  133. 

CEcumenius,  observation  of,  on 
Rom.  ch.  xiii.  i,  vol.  xii.  313. 

Olxovopovs  ftvtmipieiv,  mistranslation 
and  abuse  of  these  words  by  the 
council  of  Trent,  ii.  218. 

Oleaster,  observation  of,  on  the  so 
lemnity  of  Aaron's  consecration, 
viii.  380. 

Olympic  games,  acquaintance  with 
the  customs  of,  necessary  for 
understanding  scriptures,  vii.  146. 
made  use  of  especially  by  St.  Paul 
for  illustration,  148. 

Omnipotency,  the  attribute  of,  ex 
plained,  v.  210 — 264.  not  peculiar 
to  the  Father,  but  proper  to  the 
Godhead,  210.  how  nothing  is 
impossible  to,  212.  how  absolute 
possibility  is  the  object  of,  213. 
the  foundation  of  all  possibility, 
216.  has  no  positive  entity  to 
which  it  is  terminated,  as  the  fa 
culty  of  sight  to  colours,  ib.  may 
have  an  object  purely  negative,  or 
including  a  negation  of  all  positive 
entities,  217.  may  make  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  without  any  posi 
tive  preexistent  entity,  ib.  nas  for 
its  object  all  things  which  imply 
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no  contradiction  in  nature,  218. 
260.  ix.  487.  x.  247.  249.  254. 
truth  and  unity  as  much  included 
in  the  notion  of,  as  being  itself  is, 
v.  219.  220.  inability  to  disenable 
itself,  a  special  prerogative  of,  220. 
cannot  be  delegated  to  any  other, 
221.  258.  manifested  in  this  vi 
sible  world,  222.  to  make  some 
thing  out  of  nothing,  not  formally 
equipollent  to  the  attribute  of, 
2,-yS,  &c.  whatever  possible  to,  al 
ways  alike  possible,  ix.  488.  sus- 
tentative  and  cooperative  power 
of,  x.  266.  its  sustentative  power 
only  a  prorogation  of  its  creative 
power,  270. 

Omnipresence  of  God,  what  is 
meant  by,  v.  47.  manner  of,  dis 
tinguished  by  schoolmen,  ib.  im 
plies  an  essential  presence  every 
where,  48.  three  modes  of,  set 
forth  by  scripture,  48,  49.  the 
only  two  reasons  for  denying  it  to 
be  essential,  examined,  49,  &c.  to 
hold  the  freedom  of  God's  will, 
and  yet  deny  the  omnipresence  of 
His  essence,  is  to  make  Him  ca 
pable  of  local  motion,  and  so  to 
deny  His  infinity,  50.  (see  Im 
mensity.) 

Onkelos,  his  rendering  of  Genesis, 
ch.  iii.  8,  vii.  244.  and  of  Gen. 
ch.  xxii.  1 6 — 1 8,  246. 

Ophir,  situation  of,  vi.  268. 

Opinabilia,  one  branch  of  the  objects 
of  natural  belief,  i.  8. 

Opinions,  diversity  of,  among  the 
learned  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
scripture,  no  excuse  for  heresies, 
ii.  57. 

Opus  operatum,  those  who  hold  it, 
bound  to  shew  that  creative  power 
may  be  delegated,  v.  258. 

Opus  quo  renunciamus,  must  be  in 
cluded  in  the  suit  of  mercy,  ix. 
443.  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  it  and  other  works,  ib. 

Oracles  of  God,  admit  of  ambiguous 
senses,  vii.  121,  &c.  x.  187.  how 
they  differ  from  heathen  oracles, 
vii.  131.  their  variety  of  senses  a 
proof  of  their  inspiration,  132. 

Oracles,  heathen,  undoubted  veracity 
of  some,  i.  60.  cause  of  their  ces 
sation  according  to  Plutarch,  61. 
the  real  cause  of  their  decay,  ib. 
those  of  Dodona  and  Delphi  coun 
terfeits  only  of  Shiloh  and  Jeru 


salem,  64.  difference  of,  from  di 
vine  prophecies  as  to  their  am 
biguous  sense,  vii.  122, 131. 

Original  sin,  could  not  have  been 
infidelity,  vii.  412,421.  not  a  habit 
properly,  418.  began  with  pride, 
421.  more  than  a  mere  privation, 
ix.  n.  could  have  no  other  cause 
than  that  which  caused  the  act  of 
Eve,  20,  25,  &c.  wherein  its  hei- 
nousness  consisted,  32.  a  here 
ditary  disease,  35, 58.  pollutes  our 
nature,  while  actual  sin  pollutes 
our  persons,  36.  notions  of,  pos 
sessed  by  heathens,  37.  mani 
fested  in  the  lust  to  do  forbidden 
things,  47,  &c.  testified  to  by  St. 
Paul,  49.  why  more  provoked  by 
the  negative  than  by  affirmative 
commands,  53.  definition  of,  55. 
all  hereditary  sin  not  original,  62. 
modified  by  education,  63.  how 
defined  by  Aquinas,  Melancthon, 
and  Illyricus  Flaccus,  70.  not  en 
tirely  removed  by  baptism,  201. 
how  remitted  by  baptism,  593. 

Osiander,  his  derivation  of  the  name 
Jesus,  vii.  364. 

Osorius,  his  description  of  Jews' 
sufferings  in  Portugal,  i.  273,  &c. 

Ovid,  his  elegy  to  Augustus  com 
pared  with  the  xlist  Psalm,  i.  40. 

Pacuvius  Calavius,  his  plot  at  Capua, 
ix.  147. 

Pain,  a  more  powerful  feeling  than 
pleasure,  x.  452. 

Paleotus,  cardinal,  on  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  xii.  60. 

Palm  branches,  why  an  emblem  of 
righteousness,  viii.  34.  called  ho- 
sanna,  36.  the  bearing  of,  em 
blematical  of  Christ's  victory  over 
death,  59. 

Pan,  the  story  of  his  death  a  coun 
terfeit  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  i.  62. 

Pansa,  iv.  404. 

Parables  of  our  Lord  most  sovereign 
for  plantation  and  growth  of  faith, 
iii.  415. 

Paracelsus,  suspected  by  Erastus  of 
Arianism,  iv.  170. 

Paradise,  expulsion  from,  might  in 
itself  have  caused  a  degree  of 
mortality  and  corruption,  ix.  60, 
61. 

Paraeus,  his  controversy  with  Be- 
canus,  ix.  22.  xi.  208.  prefers  Bel- 
larmine's  opinion  to  Calvin's,  on 
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the  matter  of  original  sin  and  re 
probation,  ih.  his  interpretation  of 
Hebrews  ch.  iv.  12,  vol.  xi.  395. 

Pardon,  freeness  of,  excludes  not  all 
qualifications,  but  rather  requires 
sincere  performance  of  good  duties, 
x.  522. 

Parents,  instruction  of,  needful  to 
beget  faith  in  children,  ii.  385. 

Parents,  our  first,  not  such  shame 
less  sinners  as  their  posterity,  x. 

35?. 

Parisiensis,  his  story  of  a  man  who 
cured  himself  of  lust,  x.  450. 

Parrnenides,  his  apophthegm  omnia 
unum  sunt  an  orthodox  principle 
of  divinity,  v.  29. 

Parricide,  when  it  became  frequent 
among  the  Romans,  ix.  47.  not 
rife  till  forbidden  by  law,  ib.  not 
forbidden  by  Solon,  and  why,  48. 

Partiality,  in  keeping  God's  com 
mandments  argues  an  unsound 
faith,  iii.  244,  &c.  x.  584.  difference 
between  inequality  and  partiality 
to  God's  law,  x.  585. 

Paschal  lamb,  was  severed  from  the 
flock  four  days  before  the  pass- 
over,  viii.  3,  480.  how  the  type  of 
it  was  fulfilled  in  our  Lord,  ib. 

Passions,  the  war  of,  in  the  natural 
man,  x.  476.  out  of  the  mutiny  of, 
Satan  carves  his  opportunities  to 
tempt  us  to  sin,  480. 

Passover,  the  metropolis  of  Jewish 
feasts,  viii.  54,  &c.,  351, 380.  how 
much  the  word  imports,  428.  pre 
figured  Christ's  and  our  resurrec 
tion,  ib. 

Pastors,  conditional  obedience  to  be 
rendered  to,  i.  350.  must  be  en 
dued  with  some  power,  ib.  the 
fear  of  disobedience  in  the  flock, 
first  gave  them  occasion  to  usurp 
undue  authority,  351.  authority 
of,  enforced  and  qualified  by  St. 
Peter,  352.  usurped  tyranny  of,  a 
sign  of  great  rightful  authority,  ib. 
disobedience  to,  a  dishonour  to 
Christ,  354.  may  in  some  cases 
be  disobeyed,  ib.  danger  of  diso 
beying  even  unworthy  ones,  405. 
unworthy  ones,  a  judgment  for 
the  people's  disloyalty,  ib.  licen 
tious  disobedience  to,  in  England 
from  a  dread  of  popish  tyranny, 
severely  censured,  408.  original 
of  jealousies  against,  in  their 
flocks,  ii.  347,  348. 


Patience,  Christian,  nature  of,  iii. 
394.  hope  of  everlasting  life  the 
root  of,  x.  435. 

Paul,  St.,  plainness  of  his  epistles  in 
all  points  of  Christian  conduct,  i. 
430.  why  his  doctrine  in  some 
epistles  seems  obscure,  ib.  pas 
sages  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  misinterpreted  by  the 
council  of  Trent,  ii.  218.  his  ex 
traordinary  fitness  as  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  242.  his  prerogative 
expired  with  himself,  243.  sub 
mitted  his  teaching  to  the  test  of 
scripture,  483.  his  doctrine  of 
justification  reconciled  with  that 
of  St.  James,  iii.  179,  &c.  296, 
&c.  his  injunction  that  "  prayers 
be  made  for  all  men"  means,  sin- 
gula  generum,  not  genera  singu- 
lorum,  v.  149.  makes  especial  use 
of  civil  customs  for  illustrating 
Christian  duties,  vii.  145,  148,  &c. 
his  characters  of  the  Son  of  God 
compared  with  the  description  of 
wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
249.  supposed  to  have  been  cha 
racterised  by  little  Benjamin  their 
ruler,  viii.  457. 

Paulus  Quartus,  licenses  the  break 
ing  of  oaths  when  the  pope's  dig 
nity  be  at  hazard,  ii.  586. 

Peace,  spiritual,  all  spiritual  bless 
ings  included  under  the  name  of, 
x.  473.  the  fruit  of  righteousness, 
and  the  root  of  joy,  ib.  how  it  pass- 
eth  all  understanding,  474.  its 
nature  described  from  the  known 
sweetness  of  temporal  peace,  475. 
its  sweetness  set  forth  from  the 
war  of  passions  in  the  natural 
man,  477. 

Peace  of  the  church,  prayer  of  Eras 
mus  for,  viii.  180. 

Pelagians,  in  the  opposite  extreme 
to  the  Stoics  on  the  subject  of 
free-will,  iii.  338.  vi.  486.  xi.  382. 

Pelagius  misinterpreted  the  ancient 
fathers  in  exalting  free-will  and 
depressing  grace,  ix.  162. 

Pererius,  viii.  234. 

Peresius  denies  SouXet'a  to  saints,  iv. 
228. 

Perfection,  two  senses  of,  iii.  352. 

Perjury,  the  offspring  of  atheism,  iv. 
40.  worse  than  idolatry,  viii.  274. 
(see  Oaths.)  the  punishment  of, 
in  ancient  times,  277.  when  it 
follows  or  not,  on  the  violation  of 
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laws,  xii.  274.  encouraged  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  281. 

Perseverance,  in  what  it  consists,  iii. 
356,  &c.  an  indefinite  term  ad 
mitting  of  many  degrees,  ix.  300. 
may  be  considered  either  as  to  its 
objective  or  subjective  certainty, 
ib.  not  to  be  inferred  by  any  man 
for  himself  from  God's  faithful 
ness,  x.  5-4. 

Persian  monarchy,  an  instrument  of 
God's  providence,  v.  403. 

Persians,  worshippers  of  two  gods, 
iv.  125. 

Persuasions,  variety  of,  how  affect 
ing  the  character  of  our  actions, 
i-  355-  tne  evu<s  resulting  from 
immature  persuasions  of  our  state 
in  grace,  ix.  374,  &c.  x.  440,  458, 
548.  xi.  195.  the  rule  for  examin 
ing  such  persuasions,  ix.  207,  &c. 

Pescennius  Niger,  i.  224,  232. 

Peter,  St.,  was  not  the  church  to 
which  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xviii.i7, 
commanded  trespasses  to  be  re 
ferred,  ii.  234.  our  Lord's  prayer 
for,  no  proof  of  his  supremacy, 
235.  use  of  his  fall,  ib.  his  fall 
attributed  by  Bellarmine  to  defec 
tive  charity,  and  not  to  failing 
faith,  and  why,  237.  who  they 
were  that  he  was  commanded  to 
strengthen,  238.  extraordinary 
fitness  of,  for  the  office  of  apostle 
of  the  circumcision,  240.  viii.  204. 
not  equally  successful  with  Gen 
tiles,  ii.  242.  prerogative  of,  ex 
pired  with  himself,  243.  who  were 
the  sheep  he  was  commanded  to 
feed,  ib.  the  command  Feed  my 
sheep,  no  proof  of  his  supremacy, 
245,  &c.  his  own  writings  most 
of  all  others,  free  from  any 
pretensions  to  his  preeminence, 
248.  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc 
petram,  Bellarmine's  and  Maldo- 
nate's  reasons  for  this  distinction 
of  genders,  249.  what  his  name 
Cephas  imports,  250.  why  called 
Cephas,  252.  viii.  339.  his  own 
commentary  on  our  Lord's  pro 
mise  to  him,  the  best  proof  of  its 
sense,  ii.  258.  was  ignorant  of  any 
such  authority  as  the  pope  claims, 
and  of  the  Roman  rule  of  faith, 
475,  &c.  x.  94.  opposition  be 
tween  his,  and  his  pretended  suc 
cessors'  doctrine,  11.477,  £c.  com 


passionate  temper  of,  favoured  the 
opinion  of  his  supremacy,  viii. 
203.  reason  of  his  slackness  in 
believing  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
391.  his  power  in  converting 
Jews,  423. 

Peter  Martyr,  his  definition  of  ori 
ginal  sin,  ix.  73.  opposes  the 
Lutheran  opinions  as  to  the  ubi 
quity  of  Christ's  body,  x.  24. 

Petrus  Cluniacensis,  persuades  king 
Louis  to  war  against  the  Saracens 
at  the  expense  of  the  Jews,  i.  249. 

Phantasy,  use  of,  for  the  active  un 
derstanding,  iv.  92  —  105. 

Pharaoh,  who  was  hardened,  diffe 
rent  from  Pharaoh  the  infant  kil 
ler,  ix.  386.  bound  to  make  resti 
tution  to  the  Israelites  for  his  pre 
decessors'  wrongs,  387.  whence 
his  hardening  grew,  389,  &c. 
hardening  wrought  by  God's  gen 
tle  checks  to  his  unhallowed  reso 
lution,  390.  degrees  of  his  har 
dening,  400.  whether  his  harden 
ing  was  positive  or  privative,  ib. 
his  repentance  like  the  devil's  vow, 
403.  process  of  his  hardening, 
408,  &c.  infatuated,  ib.  itching 
humour  of,  to  see  more  miracles, 
noted  by  Josephus,  409.  his 
phrensy,  410.  justice  of  retalia 
tion  exercised  upon,  414.  har 
dened  by  God's  irresistible  will, 

455.  not  reprobate  from  his  birth, 

456.  475,  &c.   how  his  hardening 
was,  and  was  not,  determined  by 
God's  inevitable  decree,  474,  &c. 
his  salvation  not  absolutely  im 
possible,  486. 

• the  infant-killer,  moved  to 

murder  the  infants  by  fame  of  a 
Hebrew  child  to  be  born,  ix.  387. 

Philip  Augustus,  his  severe  edict 
against  the  Jews,  i.  256. 

Philip  the  Fair,  banishes  the  Jews 
from  France,  i.  266. 

Philo  Judaeus,  his  expression  of 
God's  immensity,  v.  52.  probable 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
vii.  250.  ix.  416.  comment  of,  on 
Melchisedec's  offering  of  bread 
and  wine  to  Abraham,  viii.  241. 

Philosophy,  natural,  tendency  of,  to 
Atheism,  iv.  45.  special  errors  in, 
which  have  led  to  idolatry,  155. 

Philosophers,  ancient,  more  careful 
in  assigning  final  causes,  the  mo- 
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dern  material  causes,  i.  in.  an 
error  of  most,  to  attribute  visible 
effects  to  external  causes,  x.  243. 

Phoenicians,  their  wanderings  under 
Cadmus,  a  story  derived  from  the 
wandering  of  the  Israelites,  i.  97. 

Photius,  viii.  204. 

Pighius,  his  account  of  inherent 
righteousness,  iii.  331. 

Pilate,  his  power  over  our  Lord  a 
branch  of  satanical  power,  xii .  3 1 9 . 

Pineda,  viii.  86.  x.  91. 

Piscator,  ix.  468. 

Pity,  want  and  misery  not  the  only 
mother  of,  v.  120.  an  attribute  of 
the  Divine  nature,  ib. 

Pius  IV.,  pope,  xii.  68.  his  addi 
tions  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  167. 

Pius V.,  pope,  excommunicates  queen 
Elizabeth,  xii.  208. 

Place  and  time,  necessary  conditions 
of  sense,  iv.  140.  v.  43.  finite  na 
tures,  v.  42.  had  no  existence 
before  the  creation,  51. 

Plato,  not  an  enemy  to  poetry,  but 
wished  to  restore  it  to  its  natural 
use,  i.  89.  derived  his  philosophy 
from  the  writings  of  Moses,  115. 
his  opinion  of  three  orders  of  hu 
man  beings  at  first,  a  misconceit 
of  Moses's  diverse  mention  of 
man's  creation,  ib.  his  doctrine 
of  reminiscence  founded  on  truth, 
iv.  84,  &c.  his  true  philosophy  of 
essence,  v.  27.  rightly  denies  sen 
sible  things  truly  to  be,  ib.  one 
sense  of  his  doctrine  of  inde 
pendent  ideas  not  to  be  approved 
of,  36.  his  doctrine  of  Adyos-  de 
rived  from  Hebrew  tradition,  vii. 
243.  his  doctrine  of  transmigra 
tion  of  souls,  x.  242.  truth  ex 
tracted  from  his  doctrine  of  the 
soul,  ib.  just  sentiments  of, 
touching  social  union,  xi.  29. 

Pleasure,  nature  of,  metaphysically 
explained,  iv.  89. 

sensual,  the  vanity  of, 

even  according  to  heathen  notions, 
x.  366.  not  equivalent  to  the  pain 
of  the  precedent  desires,  368.  a 
remedy  which  increases  the  dis 
ease,  ib.  contrasted  with  the 
pleasure  of  holiness  369.  should 
be  judged  of,  as  it  looks  in  its  pas 
sage  from  us,  not  to  us,  456. 

Pliny  the  elder,  the  cause  of  his 
death,  i.  211.  vi.  182.  ascribes 


the  practices  of  magic  to  medicine, 
iv.  1 68.  his  testimony  as  to  the 
reality  of  original  sin,  ix.  39. 

Pliny  the  younger,  his  testimony  to 
the  character  of  the  early  Chris 
tians,  i.  20.  147.  curious  coinci 
dence  of  his  description  of  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  with  Joel's 
prophecy  of  pillars  of  smoke,  212. 
testimony  of,  as  to  the  religious 
effect  of  affliction,  iv.  70, 

Plotinus,  mixture  of  divine  truth  in 
the  writings  of,  iv.  404.  his  phi 
losophy  more  divine  than  that  of 
the  Stoics,  v.  27.  excellent  ob 
servation  of,  as  to  the  dependence 
of  generable  things  upon  an  in 
exhaustible  fountain  of  life,  62. 
his  brief  but  correct  definition  of 
eternity,  67.  perplexities  which 
an  ignorance  of  his  philosophy 
has  occasioned  logicians,  69. 

Plutarch,  his  reasons  for  the  decay 
of  heathen  oracles,  i.  61.  his  nar 
rative  of  Pan's  death  a  counter 
feit  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  ib.  mis 
took  the  story  of  Crassus'  death, 
135.  his  distinction  between  for 
tune  and  chance,  v.  348.  how  far 
right  in  ascribing  the  greatness  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  fortune, 

434- 

Pcena  damni  and  pcena  sensus,  ques 
tion  by  schoolmen  whether  is 
greater,  x.  388.  not  opposite  but 
coincident  things,  ib. 

Poetry,  its  origin,  i.  86.  why  easier 
to  the  ancients  than  to  moderns, 
ib.  sacred,  most  rare  among  us, 
but  most  common  among  the  an 
cients,  87.  its  use  among  the  an 
cients,  88.  the  progenitor  of  his 
tory  and  rhetoric,  ib.  the  natural 
expression  of  strong  affections,  91. 
hence  mimicked  by  Satan,  ib. 
nutriment  afforded  by,  to  super 
stition  and  idolatry,  iv.  172,  &c. 

Poets,  fictions  of  heathen,  only  pat 
terns  of  historical  truth,  i.  54. 

Polanus,  his  interpretation  of  Daniel 
ch.  vii.  13.  x.  1 86. 

Politicians,  ignorance  of,  in  not  ob 
serving  the  rules  of  God's  provi 
dence,  i.  75.  v.  389,  502.  their 
observations  useless  for  future 
times,  v.  389.  their  rules  uncer 
tain,  and  unsafe  to  rely  upon, 
503- 
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Polybius,  his  error  as  to  the  cause 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes'  death,  i. 

137- 

Pomeranus,  vi.  201. 

Pompey,  his  reverence  for  the  Jew 
ish  religion,  i.  129.  the  change  in 
his  fortune,  and  his  overthrow, 
owing  to  his  entering  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  130. 

Pontanus,  vi.  269. 

Poor,  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them,  the  full  import  of  the  ori 
ginal  words,  vi.  336.  456.  the 
duty  of  charity  to,  x.  587,  &c. 
their  immoral  condition  makes 
them  greater  objects  of  compas 
sion,  589.  the  evil  of  their  not 
having  a  fixed  abode,  590. 

Pope,  not  qualified  to  expound 
scripture,  i.  445.  the  authority  he 
usurps  equal  to  what  Simon  Ma 
gus  sought,  and  St.  Peter's  re 
fusal  of  the  one  a  proof  that  he 
did  not  bestow  the  other,  452. 
arguments  for  his  supreme  au 
thority,  from  reason  or  conveni 
ence,  shewn  to  tell  the  other  way, 
ii.  99.  ordinary  and  plenary  power 
of,  178.  shewn  to  be  successor 
to  our  Lord's  reproof  to  Peter, 
275.  xii.  124.  folly  of  deriving  his 
authority  from  the  apostle  of  the 
circumcision,  ii.  288.  belief  of  his 
authority  resolved  finally  up  to 
his  own  testimony,  294.  his  own 
belief  of  his  pretended  succession, 
shewn  to  be  liable  to  error,  295. 
his  authority,  how  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  fathers  by  Bel- 
larmine,  298.  made  a  supreme 
head  of  equal  rank  with  Christ, 
269.  300.  the  plea  for  his  infalli 
bility  might  be  equally  used  by  a 
devil  in  his  place,  306.  the  au 
thority  he  claims  greater  than  any 
which  ever  existed  in  the  world, 
309,  &c.  argument  for  his  au 
thority  from  the  authority  of  Jew 
ish  priests,  310,  &c.  his  feigned 
authority  greater  than  that  of 
Moses,  372,  &c.  and  even  than 
our  Lord's,  whose  doctrine  was 
to  be  tested,  while  the  pope's  is 
not,  421.  is  Antichrist,  471.  xii. 
183.  the  authority  he  claims  un 
known  to  St.  Peter,  ii.  475.  xii. 
212.  the  doctrine  of  his  supre 
macy  a  deadly  error,  xii.  117.  his 
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power  compared  with  regal,  and 
shewn  inferior,  194.  Romanists' 
two  grounds  for  claiming  general 
obedience  to,  200.  question  as  to 
his  power  of  deposing  princes 
handled,  207,  &c.  such  power  not 
known  in  the  primitive  church, 
251.  absolute  obedience  to,  an  in 
version  of  God's  law,  276.  in 
stances  of  his  inverting  God's 
principal  laws,  277,  &c. 

Popes,  depraved  character  of  some, 
i.  451.  to  attribute  infallibility  to 
such,  like  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ib. 

Pope's  decrees,  less  certain  to  the  un 
learned  than  the  scriptures,  i,  334. 
style  of,  easy  of  counterfeit,  336. 

Portia,  her  sympathy  with  Brutus 
an  example  to  us,  xi.  98. 

Possibility,  distinguished  by  school 
men  into  absolute  and  relative,  v. 
218.  absolute  possibility,  that 
which  does  not  imply  a  contra 
diction,  and  the  object  of  Om 
nipotent  power,  ib,  298.  ix.  227. 
487.  x.  247.  249.  254.  logical, 
presupposed  to  the  working  of 
God's  power,  ix.  357.  reduction 
of,  into  act,  does  not  impair  God's 
power,  488.  x.  248.  the  non-re 
duction  of,  into  act,  does  not 
lapse  it  with  God,  except  pro  ilia 
vice,  x.  249, 

Power,  every  degree  of,  a  shadow  of 
infinite  power,  v.  78.  something 
of  active  force  even  in  passive 
power,  ib.  inability  to  disenable 
itself,  implies  the  highest  perfec 
tion,  220.  (see  Omnipotency .)  no 
argument  of,  to  be  illimited  by 
law,  ib.  true  power  is  to  do  what 
we  will,  and  will  what  we  ought, 
ib.  ix.  98,  no  delegated  power  can 
be  omnipotent,  v.  258,  &c. 

Power  ecclesiastic,  either  directive 
or  coercive,  xii.  199.  made  by 
Romanists  to  reside  solely  in  the 
clergy,  200.  dependence  and  dif 
ference  between  coercive  ecclesi 
astic  power,  and  power  spiritual, 
the  same  as  between  the  judicial 
and  moral  law  of  God,  215.  none 
to  inflict  corporal  punishments  on 
men,  \v;is  pos>e>sc'd  by  the  church 
for  the  first  300  years,  218.  coer 
cive  rrclesiastic  power  not  neces- 
sariiy  monarchical,  224. 
D  d 
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Power,  infinite,  how  manifested  in 
the  creature,  v.  78,  &c.  (see  Om- 
nipotency.} 

Power,  spiritual,  arguments  for  its 
supremacy  stated  and  answered, 
xii.  191,  &c.  how  manifested,  193. 
more  excellent  than  temporal  pow 
er,  191,  194.  its  superiority  over 
temporal,  does  not  infer  the  duty 
of  greater  absolute  obedience  to 
ecclesiastic,  than  to  secular  go 
vernors,  194.  how  connected  with 
ecclesiastic  coercive  power,  215. 
consists  in  preaching,  administer 
ing  sacraments,  and  excommuni 
cating  and  absolving,  ib. 
Power,  temporal,  immediately  from 
God,  xii.  191,  194.  subordinate 
to  power  ecclesiastic,  both  as  di 
rective,  and  coercive,  199,  214.  its 
subordination  to  ecclesiastic,  no 
prejudice  to  secular  governments, 
ib.  225.  how  far  binding  on  the 
conscience,  258. 

Power,   various    sorts    of,  xii.  306. 
question  whether  usurped  power, 
well  used,  may  be   resisted,   an 
swered   affirmatively,  316.    whe 
ther  lawful  power  ill  used  may  be 
resisted,  answered  negatively,  ib. 
Powers,  (see  Higher.} 
Prcemunire,  statutes  of,  their  cause, 

xii.  113. 
Pray,  what  it  is  to  pray  in  faith, 

iii.  281,  357,  367.  xi.  58. 
Prayer,  the  efficacy  of,  vi.  27 — 48. 
51.   ineffectual  without  fear,  59. 
for  all  conditions  of  men,  vindi 
cated,  166,  &c.  v.  149.   the  style 
of,  used  by  the  ancient  Jews,  vii. 
373.  515.  why  usually  concluded 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of,  viii.  251.    every  good 
work  a  real  prayer,  x.  588. 
Prayer  to  the  dead,  origin  of,  among 
Christians,  iv.  208.  &c.    Roman 
ist    reason     for,     derogatory    to 
God's  majesty,  xi.  206. 
Preachers,  should  be  duly  catechis 
ed,  ix.  550.    should  maintain  the 
double  hedge  of  everlasting  life 
and  everlasting  death,  xi.  217. 
Preaching,  (see  Prophesying.} 
Precepts,  universal  precepts  of  scrip 
ture  limited  by  their  proper  sub 
jects  and  ends,  ii.  310.  why  nega 
tive  precepts   provoke   sin   more 
than  affirmative  ones,  ix.  53.  trans 


cendental  precepts  of  scripture,  xi. 
87.  bond  of  God's  negative  pre 
cepts  universal,  xii.  263. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  founded 
upon  misrepresentations  of  God's 
attributes,  iv.  369.  (see  Election 
and  Reprobation.}  whence  deriv 
ed,  ix.  536.  the  doctrine  of  abso 
lute  predestination  robs  Christ  of 
His  characters  as  Priest  and  Judge, 
537.  (see  Decree.} 

"  Prelate  and  Prince,"  a  book  main 
taining  the  pope's  supremacy  a- 
gainst  that  of  kings,  xii.  191,  &c. 
saucy  lecture  of,  to  king  James, 

337- 

Prelates,  caution  to  be  observed  by, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  xii. 
104. 

Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  fyc,,  a  prayer 
which  most  pithily  expresses  the 
concurrence  of  grace  and  free 
will,  ix.  263. 

Pride,  what  share  it  had  in  original 
sin,  vii.  412.  421. 

Priests,  Jewish,  obedience  to,  con 
ditional,  ii.  310.  infallibility  of, 
not  absolute,  but  dependent  on 
their  continenc y  and  integrity,  314. 
authority  of,  not  annulled,  but  ra 
tified  by  our  Lord,  363.  were  the 
strongest  opponents  of  truth,  410, 
&c. 

Priesthood,  usurped  tyranny  of,  a 
proof  of  great  rightful  authority, 
i.  351.  its  three  dimensions,  sacri 
fice,  prayer,  and  blessing,  viii. 

239- 

Primacy  of  the  pope,  overthrown,  ii. 
235,  &c. 

Princes,  (see  Kings.} 

Printing  abused,  vi.  76.  xi.  181. 
215. 

Priscian,  iv.  218. 

Private  judgment,  objections  against, 
from  dissensions  among  the  learn 
ed,  conclude  as  much  against 
God's  prophets  and  faithful  peo 
ple  of  old,  ii.  57,  &c.  the  duty  of, 
60.  Luther's  two  reasons  for  the 
duty  of,  174.  authenticity  given 
to,  by  a  participation  of  that  Spi 
rit  by  which  the  scriptures  were 
written,  481. 

Prophecy,  the  probable  time  of  its 
cessation,  i.  73.  its  twofold  sense, 
195.  vi.  295.  355.  four  modes  of 
fulfilment  of,  according  to  Mai- 
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donate,  ii.  364,  note,  testimony  of, 
a  stronger  proof  of  our  Lord's 
Messiaship,  than  His  miracles,  ii. 
426.  469.  the  gift  of,  not  habitual 
to  ordinary  prophets,  447.  supe 
rior  to  miracles  for  begetting  faith, 
453.  viii.  390.  more  easily  inter 
preted  by  the  ancient  Jews  than 
by  modern,  ii.  462.  what  kind  of 
events  it  must  foretell  to  prove  its 
inspiration,  vi.  348.  vii.  29,  &c. 
expressed  in  various  ways,  in  li 
teral  terms,  in  allegory,  or  by 
types,  vi.  381.  vii.  25.  how  pro 
phecies,  especially  in  the  Psalms, 
are  fulfilled  in  a  peculiar  sense 
not  ordinarily  observed,  vi.  392. 
the  full  accomplishment  of, usually 
preceded  by  a  sign,  425.  often 
fulfilled  more  than  once  in  dif 
ferent  measures,  vii.  82,  &c.  179. 
x.  187,  &c.  the  fulfilling  of,  no 
cause  of  the  Jews'  infidelity,  vii. 
102.  ambiguous  sence  of  (see 
Oracles  of  God),  how  far  we  may 
benefit  by  Jewish  interpretations 
of,  332. 

Prophesying,  inordinate  liberty  of, 
brought  errors  into  the  church, 
and  disgraced  the  Reformation, 
ix.  550,  &c. 

Prophets,  college  of,  possessed  no 
such  authority  as  the  Romish 
church  claims,  ii.  399.  posterity's 
affection  to,  after  death,  an  argu 
ment,  not  of  sincerity  but  of  hy 
pocrisy,  410.  xi.  267,  273,  &c. 
how  true  ones  were  to  be  known 
by  the  people,  when  the  majority 
of  those  in  ecclesiastical  authority 
condemned  them,  ii.  416,  436.  all 
to  be  finally  tested  by  Moses' 
writings,  423.  false  ones,  though 
permitted  to  counterfeit,  always 
condemned  on  a  formal  trial  with 
true,  444.  ordinary  ones,  not  al 
ways  illuminated,  447.  how  far 
they  foresaw  what  they  foretold, 
vii.  109,  &c.  viii.  89.  "  difference 
between  them  and  heathen  sooth 
sayers  in  respect  of  foresight,  vii. 
109,  &c.  what  is  meant  by  being 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
prophets,  119.  their  allusion  to 
historical  events  a  cause  of  their 
obscurity  to  us,  xi.  287. 

Prosper,  observation  of,  on  Romans 
ch.  vi.  16,  x.  344. 


Prosperity,  (see  Affluence.}  always 
taken  to  be  a  pledge  of  God's 
love,  v.  335. 

Proverb,  And/la  plus  vidit  ad  mare 

Rubrum,  et  montem   Sinai,  quam 

viderint  omnes prophet ce,  a  Hebrew 

one,  ii.  381,  note. 

Proverbs,  ch.  iii.  16,  to  what  custom 

it  alludes,  vol.  vii.  139. 
Providence,  Divine,  how  all  things 
are  dependent  on  it,  v.  264.  ma 
nifestations  of,  in  the  erection  and 
decline  of  kingdoms,  374,  &c.  to 
be  traced  in  matters  of  war,  459, 
481.  more  admirable  in  ordinary 
events  than  in  miracles,  487.  vi. 
ii,  40.  shewn  in  defeating  cun 
ning  plots,  489. 

Psalm   ii.    fulfilment   of,   viii.  375, 
415.  ver.  7,  prophetical  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  40,3. 
Ps.  viii.  fulfilled  by  the  children's 
crying  Hosanna  in  the  temple, 
viii.  67.  ver.  ,->,  equivocal  sense 
of,  vii.  125.  viii.  76. 
Ps.    xv.    prophetical   of  Christ's 

ascension,  viii.  441. 
Ps.  xvi.  both  historical  and  pro 
phetical,  vii.  267. 
Ps.  xix.  4,  5,  allusion  of,  explain 
ed,  vii.  143. 

Ps.  xxii.  both  historical  and  pro 
phetical,  viii.  138.    . 
Ps.  xxiv.  prophetical  of  Christ's 

ascension,  viii.  444. 
Ps.  xl.  doubt  as  to  the  author  of, 
viii.  84.    ver.  8,  different  inter 
pretations  of,  85 .  Mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened  equivalent  to  A  body 
hast  thou  prepared  me,  86,  &c. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  on  what  occasion  com 
posed,  viii.  447.     ver.  18,  the 
mystical  sense  of,  shewn  from 
Ephes.  ch.  iv.  8,  454.    ver.  27, 
fulfilled  in  Christ  and  his  apo 
stles,  457. 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  prophetical  of  Christ's 

unjust  condemnation,  viii.  95. 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  commentary  on,  viii. 

308,  &c.  not  written  by  David, 

309.  its  probable  date,  ib. 
Ps.  xc.  expounded,  vii.  161. 

Ps.  xcvii.  7,  reconciled  with  Dent. 

ch.  xxxii.  43,  vol.  x.  118. 
Psalms  cii.  ciii.  prophetical  of  the 

incarnation,  vii.   262,    &c.,    x. 

119. 
}*8.  cix.  why  used  at  the  degra- 
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dation  of  bishops,  vii.  139.  ver. 
6,  explained,  ib.    the  impreca 
tions  of,  meant  of  Judas  Isca- 
riot,  viii.  126,  &c. 
Ps.  cxviii.  on  what  occasion  com 
posed,  viii.  40,  &c. 
Ps.  cxlvi.  interpreted  of  God  ma 
nifest  in  the  flesh,  vii.  187.    ex 
ception   of  Jews    against   this 
interpretation  answered,  194. 
Psalmists,  why  the  later  had  not  so 
manifest  experience  of  God's  fa 
vour,  as  the  ancient,  i.  47.    were 
both  prophets  and  types  of  Christ 
in  His  sufferings,  viii.  103. 
Psalms,    agreement    of    their    tone 
with  historical  truth,  a  proof  of 
their  not  being  fiction,  i.  45.  ful 
filled  in  a  peculiar  sense  not  ordi 
narily  observed,  vi.  392.  attempts 
of  Theodoret  and  Melancthon  to 
determine    their    authorship,  vii. 
92.    predictions  in,  of  God  mani 
fest  in  the  flesh,  182. 
Ptolemy       Philadelphia,       releases 

100,000  Jews,  i.  127. 
Punishment,  everlasting,  not  un 
justly  annexed  to  transgressions 
temporal,  v.  194,  233.  x.  390,  528. 
the  usual  defence  of,  on  the  ground 
of  all  sin  being  committed  against 
an  infinite  Majesty,  not  warranted 
by  scripture,  x.  390. 

,  public,  the  rule  of,  xi.  16. 

Purity  of  heart,  the  first  qualifica 
tion  for  preventing  erroneous  con 
ceits  of  the  divine  nature,,  iv.  403. 
what  kind  may  be  expected,  406. 
directions  of  heathens  for  its  at 
tainment,  410. 

Pythagoreans,  their  most  solemn 
oath  by  the  number  three,  viii. 
262.  opinions  of,  witnessing  to  a 
future  judgment,  x.  141.  truth 
extracted  from  their  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  241.  did  not  deny 
an  eternal  rest  to  mens'  souls  at 
last,  242.  learnt  their  doctrine  of 
transmigration  from  the  Druids, 
ib. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  excommunicated 
by  Pius  V.,  xii.  208. 

Queen  to  Theodoric,  poisoned  in  the 
chalice  by  her  daughter,  ii.  211. 

Question  of  John  the  Baptist,  Art 
thou  He  that  should  come?  a  trea 
tise  upon,  vi.  307 — 494.  what 


moved  John  to  make  it,  310,  &c. 
Christ's  answer  to,  how  satisfac 
tory,  315,  &c. 

Rachel,  what  is  portended  by  the 
erection  and  preservation  of  the 
pillar  of  her  grave,  vi.  298.  her 
tears,  sermon  upon,  445. 

Rahab,  her  conduct  an  instance  of 
lively  faith,  iii.  182.  the  ground 
of  her  justification,  290,  304,  306. 

Rainbow,  heathen  account  of,  a  sem 
blance  of  truth,  i.  1 10.  not  before 
the  flood,  ii2.  recognised  by 
Homer  as  the  sign  of  the  as 
suaging  of  waters,  1 13.  colours  of, 
signify  the  destruction  of  the  old 
world  by  water,  and  this  by  fire, 
114. 

Rama,  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice 
heard,  difficulty  in  the  interpre 
tation  of,  vi.  278. 

Ratisbon,  conference  of,  iii.  328. 

Ravaillac,  ii.  577. 

Ravenna,  church  of,  its  Litany,  iv. 

336- 

Readers  licensed,  discipline  of,  in 
Jackson's  time,  ix.  550. 

Real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  a 
truth  unquestionable  among  the 
ancient  fathers,  ix.  598.  the  an 
cient  doctrine  of,  distinguished 
from  the  Roman  and  Lutheran 
view,  ib.  x.  41 .  a  virtual  presence, 
ix.  610,  x.  53.  261.  not  implied 
by  local  presence,  ix.  610. 

Reason,  use  of,  for  determining  con 
troversies  in  divinity,  v.  315.  ix. 
17,  &c.  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  other 
guides  of,  provided  by  God  and 
thankfully  to  be  acknowledged, 
ix.  19,  20.  not  the  only  guide  of 
faith,  44.  a  competent  witness, 
though  not  a  judge  of  divine 
mysteries,  146.  developement  of, 
causes  sin  to  quicken,  323. 

Reason  and  cause,  synonymous  in 
matters  of  belief,  ii.  127,  note. 

Rechabites,  live  in  the  form  of  a 
kingdom,  i.  255. 

Reconciliation,  two  parts  of,  active 
and  passive,  ix.  538.  559.  x.  437. 
how  wrought,  x.  437. 

Redemption,  four  parts  or  degrees 
of,  viii.  219.  in  what  sense  ex 
tended  to  all  mankind,  ib.  prefi 
gured  by  the  redeeming  of  the 
firstborn  males,  433.  three  uses 
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of  the  doctrine  of  universal  re 
demption,  x.  68.  a  more  free  act 
of  God  than  creation,  552. 

Reflection,  the  power  of,  the  cha 
racteristic  quality  in  man,  and 
the  root  of  his  free-will,  ix.  171, 
&c. 

Reformation,  obstacles  to  all,  offer 
ed  by  the  world,  iii.  224.  reforma 
tion  of  contradiction  distinguished 
from  that  of  contrariety,  xi.  178. 

the,  disgraced  and  hinder 
ed  by  inordinate  liberty  of  pro 
phesying,  ix.  550.  abuses  and 
errors  which  it  aimed  to  correct, 
xi.  166.  disparaged  by  extreme 
errors  contrary  to  those  which  it 
condemned,  172,  &c. 

Reformers,  points  wherein  they  con 
demned  themselves  in  judging 
the  church  of  Rome,  xi.  166,  &c. 
the  temper  and  bounds  of  the 
right  and  of  the  rigid  reformers, 
178. 

Regal  power,  shewn  to  be  more  im 
mediately  from  God  than  the 
papal,  xii.  194,  &c.  had  its  root 
from  the  power  of  fathers  over 
children,  311.  differs  from  pa 
ternal  only  in  extent,  312.  the 
most  agreeable  to  nature,  ib.  how 
far  a  usurper  of,  may  be  resisted, 
316,  317.  tyrannical  exercise  of, 
in  a  lawful  king,  not  to  be  resist 
ed,  316. 

Regenerate,  need  Christ's  constant 
intercession,  ix.  578. 

Regeneration,  not  one  act,  ix.  52. 
the  effect  of  baptism,  201.  x.  338. 
the  same  measure  of,  not  sufficient 
for  all  periods  of  life,  ix.  203.  323. 
is  the  renewal  of  God's  image 
and  the  blotting  out  of  Satan's 
within  us,  x.  410. 

Regulus,  the  heroic  act  of,  witness- 
eth  to  a  future  judgment,  x.  148. 

Reinolds,  Dr.,  ix.  416.  xii.  145. 

Remember,  how  much  the  word  in 
cludes  in  scripture,  iii.  121,  122. 

Repentance,  not  essentially  distinct 
from  faith,  iii.  358.  conceived  and 
moderated  by  faith,  3-9.  possibi 
lity  of,  proved  by  God  fl  exhorta 
tions  to  repent,  v.  316.  in  what 
si-use  attributed  to  (lod,  vi.  91. 
not  always  possible,  137.  the  pu 
nishment  of  those  who  hold  it  to 
be  impossible,  x.  392.  confession 


of  forefathers'  sins   a   necessary 
part  of  it,  xi.  340. 

Reprobates,  to  whom  the  term  is 
applied  by  St.  Paul,  vii.  155. 
what  kind'of  persons  deserve  the 
name,  398.  the  division  of  men 
into  elect  and  reprobates,  leads  to 
presumption  and  despair,  ix.  312. 
553.  xi.  193.  in  what  sense  men 
are  said  to  be  reprobates  from 
eternity,  ix.  339.  not  to  be  dis 
tinguished  from  the  elect  till  the 
final  judgment,  x.  192. 

Reprobation,  doctrine  of  absolute 
reprobation  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  attributes  of  God,  iv.  369. 
points  connected  with,  to  be  de 
termined  by  more  general  points, 
ix.  29".  result  of  a  complete  mea 
sure  of  disobedience,  303,  &c. 
decree  of,  not  terminated  to  men's 
individual  entities,  but  to  their 
works,  314.  370.  570.  x.  459.  xi. 
209.  not  necessary  from  eternity, 
ix.  317.  to  make  it  destined  by 
God  for  any  man,  makes  God  the 
author  of  sin,  319.  blasphemous 
consequences  which  result  from 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  reproba 
tion,  380.  537.  xi.  207.  true  na 
ture  of,  shewn  in  the  case  of 
Pharaoh,  384,  &c.  469,  &c.  only 
an  erroneous  opinion  as  held  by 
Calvin,  but  a  blasphemous  ima 
gination  since,  xi.  209. 

Resistance,  distinguished  from  non- 
obedience  and  disobedience,  xii. 
326. 

Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  the  strong 
est  condemnation  of  the  Jews,  ii. 
464.  the  completion  of  His  con 
secration  as  an  everlasting  High 
Priest,  viii.  21,-,,  238,  249,  359, 
383.  typified  by  Isaac's  deliver 
ance,  if,  i,  370,  396.  might  have 
been  inferred  from  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  393.  ii.  466,  467.  im 
plied  in  the  first  promise  to  Eve, 
viii.  394.  prefigured  by  Joseph's 
imprisonment  and  exaltation,  401 . 
testimonies  of,  which  were  most 
insisted  upon  by  the  apostles,  404. 
may  be  truly  calk'd  His  nativity, 
413.  how  betokened  by  the  pa*s- 
over,  428,  &c.  the  time  of,  recon 
ciled  with  the  three  days  and  three 
nights,  474,  £r.  j>  irallel  bet,\veen 
the  day  of,  and  the  first  day  of 
i)  (1  3 
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creation,  483.  what  was  betoken 
ed  by  its  falling  upon  the  day  of 
offering  the  first  fruits,  484, 
Resurrection   of  the  body,  x.  234. 
importance  of  fortifying  the  doc 
trine,  237.  the  point  which  Satan 
chiefly  tries  to  subvert,  ib.  men  in 
all  ages  prone  to  disbelieve  it,  ib. 
implicit  notions  of,  possessed  by 
heathens,  240.  immortality  of  the 
eoul  not  a  necessary  antecedent 
for  believing  it,  245.    the  denial 
of,  more  fatal  as  implying  a  doubt 
of  God's  power,  246.    the  possi 
bility  of,  proved,  by  establishing 
the  point,  that,  annihilation  sup 
posed,  God  is  able  to  reproduce 
the  numerical  same,  248,  &c.  the 
end  of  the  Eucharist,  260.  effect 
ed  by  Christ's  virtual  influence, 
and  not  by  corporal  participation 
of  His  body,  ib.    conclusiveness 
of   St.  Paul's    argument   for,    in 
i  Cor.  xv.  35,  261,  &c.  objection 
to  the  same  argument  for,  answer 
ed,  265.  illustrations  of,  from  the 
works  of  nature,  used  by  the  fa 
thers,  264.    a  work  manifesting 
greater  power  of  God  than  works 
of  nature,  270.  how  the  resurrec 
tion  of  our  selfsame  bodies  may 
be  inferred  from   St.  Paul's  in 
stance    of  seed   sown,    273,  &c. 
how  far  we  are  bound  to  believe 
in   the  resurrection  of  the   same 
body,  277.  not  wrought  by  God's 
sustentative  power  only,  278.   St. 
Paul's    similitude  of,   not   to   be 
extended  too  far,  ib.    comfort  to 
be  derived  from  the  doctrine,  280. 
how  the  doctrine  should  influence 
us  in  the  choice  of  friends,  281. 
the  atheist's  and  naturalist's  ob 
jection  to,  put  home  and  answer 
ed,   283,  &c.    heathens'  artifices 
to    defeat    the    early    Christians' 
hope  of,  283.  the  accomplishment 
of,  supposed  by  some  ancient  fa 
thers  to  be  by  a  recollection  of 
the  fragments  of  each  body,  287. 
similitudes  of,  used  by  some  fa 
thers,  from  works  of  art,  ib.  rested 
by  the  fathers  principally  on  God's 
creative  power,  ib.    must  rest  on 
God's  creative  power,  288.    diffi 
culties  of,  arising  from  the  trans 
mutations  of  matter  by  cannibal 
ism,  and   in  other  ways,  stated, 


288 — 291.  and  answered,  292, 
scruple  as  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  same  body,  from  a  notion  of 
its  unity  being  interrupted  by 
death,  removed,  300.  reciprocal 
inference  from  Christ's  and  ours, 
307,  &c.  how  proved  from  that 
of  our  Lord,  314,  321,  &c. 

Retaliation,  a  branch  of  divine  jus-» 
tice,  v.  506.  xii.  247.  executed 
sometimes  by  the  law  of  distribu 
tive  justice,  v.  511.  instanced  in 
the  'history  of  Louis  XL,  512. 
executed  sometimes  by  the  rule 
of  commutative  justice,  520.  in 
stanced  in  Pharaoh,  Ahab,  and 
Jezebel,  521.  instances  of  its  exe 
cution  upon  children  for  the  sins 
of  their  parents,  525.  exemplified 
in  David  and  St.  Paul,  531.  not 
always  the  rule  of  justice,  divine 
or  human,  vii.  491.  the  rule  of, 
will  be  strictly  observed  in  the 
future  state,  x.  453.  prevented  by 
the  rule  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by,  xi.  15. 

Retirement,  a  help  to  devotion,  iv. 
186. 

Reward  and  punishment,  the  right 
dispensation  of,  the  life  of  good 
government,  x.  353.  honour  and 
infamy  rightly  made  the  greatest, 
ib.  misbelief  and  unbelief  of  fu 
ture,  the  cause  of  sin,  439. 

Rhemists,  their  defence  of  the  sacri 
fice  of  the  mass,  ix.  584.  their 
distinction  of  bloody  and  blood 
less  sacrifice  a  frivolous  shift,  ib. 

Ribera,  iv.  7.  denies  Heb.  i.  6,  to 
refer  to  the  Son  of  God's  first 
coming  into  the  world,  vii.  390. 
mistranslates  Zech.  ch.  xiv.  3,  viii. 
408, 

Richard  I.,  his  coronation  marked 
by  a  massacre  of  the  Jews,  i.  257. 

Riches,  how  a  hinderance  to  faith, 
iii.  320. 

Righteousness,  different  senses  of 
the  word,  x.  535. 

inherent,  how  far  necessary 

for  justification,  iii.  286,  &c.  in 
what  sense  a  cause  of  final  abso 
lution,  according  to  Romanists, 
317,  &c. 

original,  not  a  supernatural 

grace,  ix.  6.  65.  x.  541,  consist 
ed  in  the  image  of  God,  ix.  10. 
65.  could  not  be  merited,  x.  542. 
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Righteous  men,  the  souls  of,  in  a 
place  of  bliss  before,  but  bettered 
by,  Christ's  ascension,  viii.  437. 
ix.  515,  &c. 

Right  hand,  to  sit  at  the  right  hand, 
the  highest  place  of  honour  among 
the  Jews,  x.  2. 

Rindeflaish,  his  massacre  of  Jews  in 
Germany  on  a  pretended  warrant 
from  heaven,  i.  265. 

Roa,  vii.  142. 

Rock,  Christ,  and  not  St.  Peter,  the 
rock,  ii.  249,  &c.  On  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,  explained, 
254. 

Rodulphus  Vilis,  a  monk,  preached 
that  it  was  just  to  spoil  the  Jews 
to  maintain  the  holy  war,  i.  249. 

Roman  empire,  want  of  reverence 
to  the  Jewish  religion  the  cause 
of  its  fall,  i.  130,  £c.  its  rise  and 
ruin  an  instance  of  God's  special 
providence,  v.  433. 

Romanists,  objections  of,  to  the  suf 
ficiency  of  scripture,  twofold,  i. 
328.  heads  of  agreement  and  dif 
ference  between  them  and  us,  as 
to  the  revealed  word  of  God,  345. 
their  doctrine  of  church  authority, 
as  an  absolute  rule  of  faith,  op 
posed  to  scripture  being  such, 
415.  faith  of,  shewn,  against  Bel- 
larmine,  to  be  no  more  certain 
than  that  of  protestants,  ii.  188, 
&c.  in  what  sense  they  deny 
Christ  to  be  come  in  the  flesh, 
267.  their  notions  of  Christ  with 
respect  to  His  church,  but  as  of 
another  Romulus,  273.  their  ex 
pectation  of  Antichrist  parallel  to 
the  Jews'  expectation  of  Messias, 
285.  belief  of,  merely  human,  287, 
&c.  faith  of,  resolved  into  church 
authority  as  its  prime  cause,  507 
— 532.  truly- and  properly  believe 
the  church  only,  not  scripture, 
532,  &c.  xii.  1 80.  error  of,  as  to 
the  nature  of  faith  and  charity, 
iii.  1 60,  &c.  the  interest  they  have 
in  denying  theology  to  be  a  sci 
ence,  vii.  15.  shifts  of,  to  main 
tain  the  doctrine  of  transub.stan- 
tiation,  x.  254,  &c.  issue  of  the 
controversy  between  them  and 
reformed  churches,  as  to  the  me 
rit  of  good  works,  512.  argu 
ments  of,  for  establishing  the 
merit  of  works,  513*  &c-  r><)2- 


compared  with  Pharisees  in  their 
opinions  of  works,  602.  should 
not  be  called  Catholics  without 
some  additional  epithet,  xii.  159. 
their  assumption  of  the  name  Ca 
tholic,  1 60.  pretence  of.  in  Eng 
land,  for  non-obedience,  330. 
Roman  liturgy,  rhetorical  exaggera 
tions  in,  iv.  210.  assigns  unto 
saints  titles  which  belong  only  to 
God,  254.  its  form  of  commend 
ing  the  soul  to  God  at  death,  262, 
263.  leaven  of  Gentilism  in,  335. 
Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  why  worse 
interpreted  than  any  other  part  of 
scripture,  viii.  256.  the  scope  and 
end  of,  ix.  426. 

ch.  ii.  i,  four  sermons  upon,  xi. 
140 — 217.  does  not  disparage 
lawful  magistracy,  142.    nds  6 
Kpivwv  explained  by  the  rule  of 
Hebrew  particles,  147. 
ch.  v.  13 — 21.  explained,  ix.  50. 
ch.  vi.  paraphrase  upon,  x.  332, 
&c.      ver.  5,  planted  together, 
meaning  of,  342.  ver.  23,  com 
ment  on,  511,  &c. 
ch.  vii.  neither  meant  of  the  re 
generate,  nor  of  the  totally  un- 
regenerate,  but  of  a  man  inter 
re(/enerandum}  ix.  53,  &c. 
ch.  viii.   12,  &c.  paraphrase   on, 
193,  &c.  ver.  15.  allusion  con 
tained  in,  explained,  vii.  145. 
ch.  ix.  16,  exposition  of,  ix.  425. 
vv.   18  —  24,    expounded,  vii. 
159.  ix.  448. 

ch.  xiii.  i,  expounded,  xii.  i89,&c. 
vv.  i,  2,  expounded,  305,  &c. 
ver.  2,  sermon  upon,  preached 
the  5th  Nov.,  325.      ver.  9,  if 
tftere   be   any  other   command 
ment,  explained,  xi.  40. 
Romans,  their  dulness    in  not  re 
cognising  God's  power  in  their 
struggles  with  the  Jews,  i.  142. 
Roman  writers,  why  they  take  no 
notice   of  our    Saviour's   acts,  i. 
242. 

Rome  heathen  and  Rome  Christian, 
identity  of  superstition  in,  iv.  203. 

329- 

Rule  of  faith  (see  Scriptures],  pre 
tended  excellency  of  the  Roman, 
impeached  from  the  frequency  of 
early  heresies,  and  the  imperfec 
tion  of  Roman  church  union,  ii. 
r  6,  &c.  insufficiency  of  the  Ro- 
D  d  4 
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man  rule,  132,  &c.  difference  be 
tween  the  church  of  England  and 
the  church  of  Rome  concerning, 
xii.  1 68. 

Rules,  universal,  how  framed,  v.  231 . 
in  what  subjects  easy,  and  in  which 
difficult  to  frame,  232,  &c. 

Sabbath,  precept  of,  admitted  of  ex 
ception,  ii.  317.  the  Jewish,  not 
destroyed,  but  changed  to  the 
Lord's  day;  viii.  346.  the  omission 
of  any  evening  of  it  in  the  history 
of  the  creation,  representative  of 
a  mystery,  231,  477. 

Sacramental  and  spiritual,  distin 
guished,  x.  51 .  not  opposite  terms, 
but  subordinate,  62. 

Sacraments,  priest's  intention  in,  (see 
Intention.}  institution  of,  allowed 
by  Romanists  to  be  peculiar  to 
Christ,  ii.  179.  although  in  creased 
and  exalted  by  the  Roman  church, 
yet  with  them  only  doubtful  means 
of  grace,  xi.  188,  189. 

Sacred  writers,  experiments  of  the 
truth  of  scriptures  drawn  from 
their  affections,  i.  39,  &c.  affec 
tions  of,  most  discoverable  in  the 
Psalms,  ib,  their  feelings  con 
trasted  with  those  of  heathens,  44. 
their  variety  of  description,  but 
unity  of  purpose,  119.  sobriety  of, 
in  relating  true  miracles,  con 
trasted  with  the  heathens'  vanity 
in  coining  fruitless  wonders,  121, 
&c. 

writings,  why  none   extant 

of  the  age  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  i.  208. 

Sacrifices  and  hymns,  considered  by 
heathens  as  due  only  to  God,  iv. 
265. 

Sacrifices,  not  acceptable  without 
obedience,  vii.  495. 

legal,     compared     with 

Christ's  One  sacrifice,  ix.  526, 
&c.  589.  repetition  of,  a  sign  of 
their  imperfection,  530,  583.  were 
but  a  favourable  commutation  of 
punishment,  588.  how  they  pre 
figured  Christ's,  599.  hacl  two 
uses,  one  expiatory,  the  other 
sacramental,  xii.  82. 
Sacrilege,  peculiar  to  coercive  pow 
ers,  xi.  170.  equivalent  to  idol 
atry,  210. 


Sacroboscus,  attempt  of,  to  evade 
the  circular  fallacy  of  the  Roman 
faith,  ii.  128.  reply  of,  to  Dr. 
Whittaker,  as  to  the  ultimate  re 
solution  of  faith,  490,  512.  his 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  ado 
ration  paid  to  images,  iv.  295,  &c. 

Saints,  in  what  sense  made  media 
tors  by  the  Roman  church,  iv. 
217,  &c.  what  sort  of  honour  we 
should  pay  them,  231,  £c.  247, 
&c.  the  respect  due  to,  when  ab 
sent,  only  differs  in  degree  from 
that  due  to  them  when  present, 
247,  &c.  titles  given  to,  by  Ro 
manists,  which  belong  only  to 
God,  254.  the  adoration  of,  even 
though  speculatively  not  wrong, 
yet  practically  most  dangerous, 
277,  &c.  even  the  lawfulness  of 
worshipping  true  ones,  no  war 
rant  for  worshipping  what  we 
suspect  to  be  false,  324.  in  deter 
mining  who  are  such,  the  pope 
claims  greater  power  than  God's, 
xii.  278. 

Salmeron,  iv.  246. 

Salmuth,  iv.  136. 

Salus  populi  supremo,  lex  est,  xii. 
274. 

Salvation,  how  God  wills  the  salva 
tion  of  all  men,  v.  148,  &c.  xi. 
364 — 392.  in  what  sense  we  are 
said  to  work  out  our  salvation. 
non  formaliter,  sed  consecutive,  ix. 
220.  that  it  is  only  from  God'a 
grace,  shewn  in  a  comment  on 
Romans,  ch.  ix.  16, 425,  &c.  doubt 
of,  justly  charged  upon  the  caurch 
of  Rome,  xi.  185.  the  effects  of  a 
hasty  assurance  of,  (see  Assurance, 
Election.}  not  a  work  of  God's 
power  merely,  but  requiring  a 
harmony  of  His  mercy  and  jus 
tice,  xi.  378.  the  maxim,  Out  of 
the  church  no  salvation,  how  far 
true,  xii.  89,  &c. 

Sakianus,  (bishop,)  instances  from, 
of  the  special  providence  of  God, 
v.  466.  xi.  103.  states  the  same 
vices  to  be  worse  in  Christians 
than  in  heathens,  xi.  216.  obser 
vation  of,  as  to  God's  method  in 
the  punishment  of  nations,  xii. 

344- 

Samson,  history  of,  counterfeited  by 
the  story  of  Nisus  and  Scylla,  i. 
99.  how  a  type  of  Christ,  viii.  83. 
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Samuel,  his  rejection  by  the  Israel 
ites  was  a  rejection  of  Christ,  i. 
252,  &c.  ii.  4^9.  viii.  107.  fulfil 
ment  of,  i  Sam.  ch.  viii.  n — 17, 
in  modern  times,  i.  253.  i  Sam. 
ch.  x.  8,  different  interpretations 
of,  vi.  102.  vii.  124. 

Sanctum  sanctorum,  a  type  of  the 
heavenly  sanctuary,  viii.  443.  ix. 

5J4- 

Sanhedrim,  authority  of,  limited,  ii. 
329,  &c.  to  maintain  its  infallibi 
lity,  as  the  Papists  do,  is  to  justify 
the  condemnation  of  our  Lord, 

Saracens,  proved  to  be  true  descend 
ants  of  Ishmael,  i.  219.  the  same 
people  as  the  Scenitce  Arabes,  221. 
description  of  their  character  by 
heathen  historians,  a  verification 
of  the  prophecy  concerning  Ish 
mael,  223.  inherited  religious  cere 
monies  from  Abraham,  226.  their 
name  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  231. 
and  adopted  from  Sarah,  to  obli 
terate  the  memory  of  their  bas 
tardy,  ib.  their  persecution  of 
Christians  greater  than  other  ene 
mies',  233,  234. 

Sasbout,  his  explanation  of  the  vari 
ous  senses  of  belief,  iii.  16 1,  note, 
168. 

Satan,  from  what  beginning  said  by 
St.  John  to  sin,  vii.  402,  &c.  cre 
ated  righteous,  403.  his  malice 
against  man  made  his  sin  more 
unpardonable  than  man's,  404, 
405.  what  his  first  sin  probably 
was,  413,  414.  what  works  of  his 
Christ  came  to  destroy,  418.  God's 
dealing  with,  equitable,  435,  fjo6. 
does  more  harm  by  subordinate 
instruments  than  by  his  own  im 
mediate  power,  503.  the  means  he 
uses  to  draw  us  to  sin,  iii.  <S7,  88. 
x.  430.  rules  to  check  him,  ib. 
lost  all  freedom  in  respect  of  good 
ness,  ix.  179.  (See  Angels.) 

Saul,  the  cause  of  his  rejection,  vi. 
100.  judgments  on,  for  violating 
the  oath  to  the  Gibeonites,  viii. 
269. 

Savanorola,  Jerome,  his  prediction 
of  Charles  VlII's  invasion  of 
Italy,  vi.  119. 

Scandal,  the  fear  of,  often  the  occa 
sion  of  scandal  to  others,  xii.  294. 

Scape-goal,  the  ceremony  of,  mys 


tically  fulfilled  in  our  Lord's  en 
trance  into  the  wilderness,  vi.  433. 
viii.  56,  163. 

Schoolmen,  assign  not  a  right  sub 
ordination  of  second  causes  to  the 
first,  i.  308.  error  of,  concerning 
the  nature  of  faith  and  charity,  iii. 
178,  183.  their  points  concerning 
the  hypostatical  union  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Field,  vii.  281.  question 
raised  by  some,  as  to  our  Lord's 
dissolution,  viii.  147.  more  faulty 
than  Zuinglius  on  the  subject  of 
man's  fall,  ix.  22.  lose  the  truth 
in  second  notions,  38. 

Schuskenius,  xii.  208. 

Scibilia,  distinguished  from  opina- 
bilia,  i.  8. 

Science,  abstract,  why  men  are  ad 
dicted  to  it,  iii.  74. 

Scipio,  his  destiny  an  instance  of 
divine  vengeance  for  interfering 
with  the  Jews,  i.  140. 

Scotus,  iii.  189,  342. 

Scriptures,  their  two  motives,  infi 
nite  good  and  infinite  punish 
ment,  i.  18.  possess  claims  on  our 
attention  above  all  sciences,  from 
general  consent,  time,  and  the 
character  of  those  skilled  in  them, 
19.  grounds  of  assent  to,  com 
prised  in  four  propositions,  23. 
argument  from  their  style,  26,  &c. 
generally  deficient  in  art,  32.  ar 
gument  from  the  harmony  of  their 
writers,  33.  and  their  unity  of 
purpose,  34.  not  composed  from 
private  motives,  human  purpose, 
or  chance,  36.  more  certain  ex 
periments  of  their  divine  authority 
than  of  that  of  any  other  writings. 
51.  vii.  ii.  and  these  suited  to 
every  man,  i.  51.  contain  a  ruled 
case  for  the  issue  of  every  event 
in  the  world,  309.  doubts  as  to 
interpolations  in  them  resolved, 
317,  &c.  sufficiency  of,  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  326,  &c.  vi.  366.  ix.  18. 
Romanist  objections  to  the  diffi 
culty  of  their  language,  retorted 
as  to  the  pope's  decrees,  i.  328. 
330.  not  easily  counterfeited  in 
style,  336.  a  rule  of  faith,  as  Ari 
stotle's  Orgunon  a  rule  in  logic, 
416.  how  a  rule  to  the  illiterate, 
419.  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
a  perfect  rule,  421.  all  not  alike 
perspicuous  to  all  ages,  424.  nor 
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to  all  nations  in  the  same  age, 
425.  their  degrees  of  perspicuity 
diverse  according  to  men's  con 
ditions,  427.  a  sufficient  rule  to 
all,  by  containing  sufficient  rules 
for  each  in  his  own  vocation,  428. 
more  or  less  difficult  according  to 
men's  capacities,  431.  infallibility 
of  church  no  remedy  against  their 
pretended  obscurity,  435.  them 
selves  state  the  cause  of  their  own 
obscurity  and  its  remedy,  436. 
Valentian's  perversion  of,  to  prove 
them  not  a  perspicuous  rule,  439. 
qualification  for  understanding 
them  aright,  442,  &c.  their  ob 
scurity  often  owing  to  a  defective 
education,  462.  their  perspicuity 
proved  from  the  end  they  have  in 
view,  and  the  manifest  care  of  the 
writers  to  make  them  clear,  464. 
perspicuity  of,  to  the  spiritually- 
minded,  proved  from  St.  Paul, 
492.  heretics'  appeal  to  them  no 
argument  against  their  sufficiency, 
nor  any  presumption  against  the 
orthodox,  who  do  the  same,  ii.  10, 
&c.  infidelity  of  Jews  no  just  ex 
ception  against  their  sufficiency, 
38,  &c.  their  sufficiency  for  final 
determination  of  controversies, 
proved  by  our  Lord's  and  his 
apostles'  authority,  42.  contain 
a  present  remedy  for  any  danger 
which  can  arise  from  reading 
them,  53.  sense  of,  how  perverted 
by  self-love,  iv.  374.  and  by 
strong  fancy,  387.  397.  literal  and 
mystical  sense  of,  vi.  355.  vii. 
60.  viii.  429.  only  rule  to  try  the 
church  by,  vi.  367,  368.  charac- 
terical  sense  of,  vii.  68.  fulfilled  in 
various  senses,  77,  &c.  179.  whe 
ther  fulfilled  by  way  of  accom 
modation,  93,  &c.  skill  in  meaner 
faculties  necessary  for  under 
standing  them,  138.  x.  103.  im 
portant  doctrines  of,  confirmed 
by  experiments  in  nature,  and 
ourselves,  x.  139.  true  sense  of, 
as  determinable  by  rules  of  art 
as  the  conclusions  of  any  other 
sciences  are,  xii.  175,  &c. 

Scythians,  their  claim  to  antiquity 
a  shadow  of  truth,  i.  105. 

Sebastian,  St.,  hymn  to,  derogatory 
to  Christ's  attributes,  iv.  331, 
332- 


Selah,  not  merely  a  character  of 
music,  but  an  indication  of  a 
mystery,  viii.  146,  445. 

Selden,  Mr.,  vi.  269. 

Self-denial,  the  only  foundation  of 
all  obedience,  ii.  323.  the  funda 
mental  rule  of  Christianity,  iii. 
389.  the  most  compendious  means 
of  obtaining  faith,  ib. 

Self-will,  in  what  it  consists,  v.  86. 

Seneca,  i.  144.  his  proof  of  our  latent 
sense  of  a  deity,  iv.  178.  asserts 
the  dependence  of  all  created 
things  upon  an  immortal  Go 
vernor,  v.  1 6.  his  expression  of 
the  Deity's  illimited  being,  26. 

Sense,  not  the  origin  of  all  in  the 
understanding,  iv.  81,  &c.  how  it 
ministers  to  the  understanding, 
92 — 105.  why  the  reasonable  soul 
comes  unduly  to  rely  upon  it, 
103.  how  said  to  be  of  particulars, 
105,  &c.  sometimes  misinforms 
the  understanding,  112.  feeds, 
but  does  not  originate,  the  desire 
of  knowledge,  420,  &c.  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  said  to  be  in 
God,  v.  34. 

Senses,  acquire,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  improved,  a  greater  capacity 
for  pain,  x.  380.  may  be  inlets  of 
death,  384.  the  grosser  will  be 
purified,  and  the  purer  satisfied 
in  life  eternal,  402. 

Sentence,  the  final,  consideration  of 
its  tenor  will  remove  the  notion 
of  God's  irrespective  decree,  x. 
459.  has  been  made  the  matter  of 
much  controversy,  570.  respects 
both  faith  and  works,  571. 

Sepulveda,  epistles  of,  to  cardinal 
Contaren  quoted,  ii.  497,  498, 
note,  his  account  of  the  Spanish 
^Era,  vii.  319.  his  explanation  of 
the  object  of  the  decree  of  Au 
gustus  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  ib. 

Sergius,  monk,  heresy  of,  blended 
with  Mahomet's  sorcery,  v.  498. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  stated  the 
true  meaning  of  the  fundamental 
parts  of  the  law,  xi.  6.  context  of, 
not  important  for  understanding 
it,  ib.  more  coherently  recorded 
by  St.  Luke  than  by  St.  Matthew, 
ib. 

Sermons,  why  most  necessary  in 
towns,  iv.  182. 

Servitude,  of  two  kinds,  vii.  430. 
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ix.  84.  x.  108.  wherein  the  es 
sential  condition  of  it  consists, 
vii.  431.  ix.  91.  analogy  between 
civil  slavery  and  servitude  unto 
sin,  vii.  432.  ix.  95.  not  possible 
without  some  freewill,  ix.  259. 

Servitude  unto  sin  the  most  real 
servitude,  ix.  95.  four  branches 
of,  102.  either  natural  or  acquired, 
103.  good  notions  of  the  heathen 
concerning  it,  no,  &c.  the  man 
ner  of  its  beginning  and  progress, 
125.  not  so  great  in  man  as  in 
fallen  angels,  182. 

Session  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  (see  Christ.) 

Seven,  a  mysterious  number,  viii. 

359- 

Severus,  his  assaults  against  Sara 
cens  thwarted  by  divine  inter 
ference,  i.  230.  called  from  Bri 
tain  to  the  Jewish  war,  237.  liked 
the  Christians  best  for  their  ob 
servance  of  the  rule  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by,  xi.  9.  caused 
this  rule  to  be  written  up  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  ib. 

Sforza,  advances  himself  to  the 
dukedom  of  Milan,  iv.  312. 

Francis,  his  submission  to 

God's  punishing  justice,  xi.  351. 

Shame,  what  it  is  and  whence  it 
arises,  x.  349.  true  distinguished 
from  false,  351.  the  Decalogue 
the  only  rule  for  knowing  what 
deserves  it,  ib.  importance  of  im 
planting  it  in  early  education,  35 2. 
right  use  made  of  it  by  heathens, 
352,354.  distinguished  from  mo 
desty,  352.  the  consequence  of 
sin,  353.  an  advantage  to  us  in 
our  present  state,  ib.  use  of,  for 
government,  ib.  truth  of  the  pro 
verb,  Punt  shame,  past  grace,  3,^6. 
a  quality  more  possessed  by  our 
first  parents  than  by  their  de 
scendants,  358.  a  sign  of  a  final 
judgment,  361.  a  physical  defi 
nition  of,  ib. 

Shear-jashub,  the  import  of  the 
name,  and  of  what  he  was  a  pledge, 
vii.  331,  339.  the  mystical  fulfil 
ment  of  the  name,  339.  its  literal 
fulfilment,  342. 

Sibylline  oracles,  whether  they  came 
originally  from  God  or  no,  vii.  35. 
the  perspicuity  of  their  predictions 
does  not  argue  them  to  be  forged 


by  Christians,  37.  exact  harmo 
ny  of,  with  scripture  prophecies, 
39.  their  perspicuity  as  Divine 
revelations,  does  not  prove  the 
heathens'  means  of  knowing  God 
to  be  equal  to  Israel's,  43. 

Sight,  the  sense  most  apt  for  influ 
encing  the  affections,  x.  409. 

Sigismund,  baron,  his  account  of 
idolaters  who  worshipped  ser 
pents,  iv.  119. 

Sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  how  ful 
filled  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru 
salem,  i.'  195,  &c. 

Signs  in  the  sun  and  moon,  are  past, 
i.  211,  &c. 

of  the  Times,  a  treatise  upon, 

vi-351 — 385.  (see  Forewarnings.) 

Sin,  in  what  it  consists,  i.  387.  St. 
John's  assertions  concerning  it 
in  i  Eph.  i.  8,  and  iii.  9,  recon 
ciled,  iii.  361,  &c.  distinction  of 
mortal  and  venial  not  warranted 
by  scripture,  ib.  note,  in  what 
sense  God  is  said  to  permit  it,  v. 
309.  doubtful  distinction  between 
sin  of  omission  and  commission, 
314.  vii.  408.  often  punished  ac 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  wherein  commit 
ted,  v.  534.  whether  it  could  not 
have  been  remitted  without  satis 
faction,  a  point  not  determinable 
by  man,  vii.  392.  how  its  remis 
sion,  without  satisfaction,  might 
be  contradictory  to  infinite  justice, 
393.  not  a  mere  privation,  but  a 
positive  work,  405,  &c.  why  said 
by  St.  Austin  to  be  nothing,  406. 
objections  to  considering  it  no 
thing,  ib.  divines  led  to  consider 
it  privative  by  misapplying  a  me 
taphysical  maxim,  407.  its  having 
a  positive  being  does  not  infer 
that  it  was  created  by  God,  410. 
manner  of  its  first  entrance  into 
the  works  of  God,  ix.  n,  &c. 
total  restraint  from,  makes  inca 
pable  of  reward,  13.  xi.  380.  of 
its  nature  and  properties  in  gene 
ral,  ix.  33,  &c.  rages  in  proportion 
as  it  is  forbidden,  47,  &c.  how 
far  natural,  and  how  far  acquired, 
104.  how  far  involuntary,  124.  x. 
430.  quickens  as  reason  ripens, ix. 
322.  not  remitted  before  com 
mitted,  369,  541,  567,  &c.  under 
the  law,  remembered  in  a  way 
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which  sin  under  the  gospel  is  not, 
588.  to  antedate  the  pardon  of, 
renders  Christ's  resurrection  and 
baptism  useless,  592.  how  to  take 
the  true  measure  of,  x.  70.  xi, 
313,  389.  the  cause  of  Christ's 
incarnation  and  death, x.  317.  how 
taken  away  by  Christ's  death,  and 
how  by  his  resurrection,  318,  &c. 
taken  away  by  His  death  in  a  two 
fold  sense,  ib.  in  what  sense  every 
true  Christian  is  said  to  be  dead 
to  it,  334,  &c.  how  mortified  by 
baptism,  335.  service  of,  fruitless, 
shameful,  and  fatal,  347,  349.  (see 
Servitude.)  wages  of,  less  than 
nothing  compared  with  the  re 
ward  of  righteousness,  363.  ser 
vice  of,  compared  with  that  of 
righteousness,  in  respect  of  this 
life,  364.  caused  by  misbelief  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments, 
439.  instances  of  means  by  which 
men  may  be  deterred  from,  450. 
though  only  temporal,  deserves 
eternal  death,  528.  (see  Punish 
ment.)  St.  Austin's  definition  of, 
xii.  259. 

Sin  against  the  HOLY  GHOST,  is  no 
one  specific  sin,  vii.  396.  epidemi 
cal  to  the  primitive  time  of  the 
gospel,  399.  why  unpardonable, 
ix.  567.  what  constitutes  it,  x. 

492.  typified  by  the  sin  of  the 
faithless  spies  of  the  Holy  Land, 

493.  not  committed  by  all  that 
fall  from  saving  grace,  495. 

Sins  of  fathers,  punished  by  coun- 
terpassion  in  princes,  saints,  and 
children,  v.  506 — 534.  justly  visit 
ed  on  children,  xi.  302,  &c.  337. 
(see  Children.) 

Sinai,  the  same  as  Agar  among 
Arabians,  and  mystery  implied  in 
its  being  so  called,  xii.  72. 

Sincerity,  often  fallaciously  urged 
for  disobedience,  i.  371,  &c. 

Singula  generum  and  genera  singulo- 
rum  distinguished,  v.  149.  viii. 
218.  xi.  367. 

Sirmium,  council  of,  Arianized,  xii. 

63- 
Sisebodus,  his  attempt  to  torce  the 

Jews  to  Christianity,  i.  243. 
Sixtus  V.,  pope,  i.  277. 
Sobriety,    what   Christian    sobriety 

implies,  x.  508. 
Society,  more  necessary  to  man  than 


to  any  other  creature,  xii.  310. 
man  strictly  bound  to  observe  the 
rules  of,  ib.  none  can  stand  with 
out  the  order  of  superiority  and 
subjection,  311. 

Socinians,  objections  of,  against  sa 
tisfaction  xnade  by  Christ,  retorted 
and  answered,  vii.  216 — 220,  439. 
their  objections  against  the  eter 
nal  generation,  answered,  220,  &c. 
viii.  233.  their  denial  of  original 
sin  confuted  by  heathen  authority, 
ix.  44. 

Solitude,  a  help  to  devotion,  iv.  186. 

Solomon,  discourse  on  his  prayer 
at  the  consecration  of  the  temple, 
vi.  5 — 48.  his  prayer  a  model  for 
those  of  the  people  afterwards,  30. 
his  line  of  descendants  extinct  be 
fore  the  return  from  Babylon,  vii. 
307—310.  viii.  311. 

Solon,  why  he  did  not  mention  par 
ricide  in  his  laws,  ix.  48. 

SON  OF  GOD,  the  eternal  generation 
of,  proved,  vii.  220,  &c.  assumed 
the  human  nature  as  an  internal 
instrument,  288.  (see  The  Word.) 
the  circumcision  of,  implied  in 
the  covenant  between  God  and 
Abraham,  356.  viii.  290.  His  cir 
cumcision  essential  to  make  the 
covenant  everlasting,  vii.  358. 
what  was  signified  by  his  being 
circumcised  on  the  first  of  Janu 
ary,  362.  doubts  as  to  the  day  of 
his  circumcision,  363.  the  title  of 
Lord  peculiar  to.  (see  Lord.)  his 
humiliation  a  fundamental  point 
of  belief,  and  rule  of  conduct,  380. 
wherein  his  humiliation  properly 
consisted,  382,  386.  how  much 
is  implied  in  his  taking  the  form 
of  a  servant,  383.  his  dignity  tes 
tified  by  signs  during  his  humili 
ation,  388.  vvhat  works  of  the  de 
vil  He  came  to  destroy,  418.  xi. 
162.  how  his  humiliation  was  a 
remedy  for  original  sin,  vii.  421, 
&c.  his  being  made  of  a  woman 
a  pledge  of  his  redemption  of  her 
transgression,  423,  424.  why  He 
calls  himself  the  Son  of  Man,  427. 
his  assuming  the  form  of  a  ser 
vant,  the  basis  of  his  undertakings 
in  the  iiesh,  428,  436,  463.  the 
form  of  a  servant  a  q  ualificati  on 
distinct  from  his  manhood,  429. 
the  parts  of  his  service  two,  434. 
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the  weapons  by  which  He  destroy 
ed  the  works  of  Satan,  435,  506. 
not  a  servant  by  birth,  437.  in 
what  his  being  a  servant  formally 
consisted,  438.  his  obedience  most 
conspicuous  in  his  agony,  466. 
could  not  be  the  object  of  God's 
wrath,  493.  the  infinity  of  his  na 
ture,  and  not  the  infinity  of  his 
punishment,  made  his  satisfaction 
infinite,  i6.  his  sacrifice  prefigured 
by  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  viii. 
149,  &c.  his  eternity  proved  by 
his  similitude  to  Melchisedec,  233. 
how  He  may  be  said  to  be  exalted, 
x.  15,  22.  useful  general  rule  for 
determining  prophecies  relating 
to,  176.  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
king  of  old  to  the  Jews,  xi.  295. 
why  called  the  Word  of  God,  xi. 
402.  (see  Word.) 

Son  of  Man,  why  our  Lord  calls 
himself  so,  vii.  427.  difference 
between  the  title  as  applied  to 
Ezekiel,  and  to  our  Lord,  ib. 

Sophia,  empress  of  Justin,  unsea 
sonable  jest  of,  seriously  punish 
ed,  v.  497. 

Sorcery,  what  it  is,  iii.  32.  why  men 
most  easily  slide  into  sorcery  and 
idolatry,  iv.  310. 

Soto,  ii.  85.  rigid  opinion  of,  as  to 
the  priests'  intention  in  the  sacra 
ments,  xi.  188. 

Soul,  how  it  becomes  carnal,  iv.  102. 
denial  of  its  immortality  accounted 
an  impious  opinion  even  among 
heathens,  x.  238.  immortality  of, 
not  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the 
belief  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  245. 

Souls  of  the  righteous,  in  a  state 
of  bliss  before,  but  bettered  by 
Christ's  ascension,  viii.  437.  ix. 
515,  &c. 

Sozornen,  his  account  of  the  name 
Saracen,  i.  231. 

Space,  infinite,  no  reality,  but  only 
a  shadow  of  the  Divine  immensity, 

v-  43'  44- 

Spain,  church  of,  did  anciently  com 
pute  from  the  date  of  Augustus' 
decree,  and  why,  vi.  428.  vii.  318. 
date  and  place  assigned  by  its 
writers  to  the  issuing  of  this  de 
cree,  vii.  318. 

Speeches,  ill  effects  of  intemperate 
ones,  v.  497,  &c. 


Spirit,   diverse  acceptations   of  the 

word,  ix.  233. 
of  God,  different  meanings 

of,  in  scripture,  ix.  235.  effusion 

of,    how   signified    by   rivers    of 

waters,  vi.  395. 

of  man,  diverse  import  of, 


ix.  233.  distinct  from  reasonable 
soul,  236.  not  mortified,  but 
quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
237.  same  as  synteresis,  238. 
relics  of  God's  image  in,  248. 

public  and  private,  distin 


guished,  ii.  192. 

Spirits,  evil,  may  conceive  divine 
mysteries  aright,  ii.  264. 

Stapleton,  ii.  516.  xii.  47. 

States,  (see  Kingdoms.) 

Stoics,  in  the  contrary  extreme  to 
Pelagians  on  the  matter  of  free 
will,  iii.  388.  vi.  486.  xi.  382. 
their  restriction  of  the  name  of 
essence  to  Deity,  v.  27.  their  doc 
trine  of  fate  less  dangerous  than 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  among 
Christians,  303.  their  opinions  of 
the  self-sufficiency  of  virtue  vain, 
without  a  future  judgment,  x. 
152. 

Strabo,  his  ;  ccount  of  Moses'  doc 
trine  of  dreams,  i.  59.  his  account 
of  poetry  and  its  use,  88.  his 
explanation  of  the  Dead  sea,  102. 
error  of,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Israelites,  107.  observation  of, 
confirming  the  scripture  account 
of  Shem's  posterity,  ib.  his  gene 
rally  correct  account  of  the  Jews, 
149. 

Strabo  the  Cappadocian,  his  testi 
mony  cited  by  Josephus  to  the 
wide  spread  of  the  Jews,  i.  143. 

Strachyquaz  of  Bohemia,  his  strange 
death,  v.  538.  what  his  name 
imports,  ib. 

Stubbornness,  is  degenerate  stead 
fastness,  i.  283. 

Subjection,  distinguished  from  obe 
dience,  xii.  253.  due  to  higher 
powers,  even  in  cases  where  obe 
dience  is  sinful,  2~)6.  duty  of, 
ordained  by  God  mediants  leye 
natures,  309.  due  even  to  wicked 
magistrates,  314. 

Suetonius,  records  Josephus'  pro 
phecy  of  Vespasian,  and  the  pro 
digies  which  happened  to  him,  i. 
175.  states  the  general  expecta- 
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tion  of  a  universal  monarch  from 
Jewry,  176. 
Suicide,  a   damnable  presumption, 

x-  377-. 

Suidas,  his  interpretation  of  the  use 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  ii. 
312.  makes  our  Lord's  priesthood 
commence  from  His  last  supper, 
viii.  242. 

Sunday,  St.,  a  picture  in  East  Wick- 
ham  church,  iv.  138. 

Supernatural  things,  denned,  i.  12. 
believed  on  the  authority  of  God, 
13.  grounds  of  assent  to,  com 
prised  in  four  propositions,  23,  &c. 

Superstition,  causes  of,  in  the  cir 
cumstances  of  time  and  place,  iv. 
144,  &c.  preventives  against  it 
prescribed  by  God,  153.  temper 
of,  akin  to  true  devotion,  177,  &c. 
the  first  occasions  of,  in  Chris 
tians,  206,  &c.  how  it  may  arise 
from  a  repetition  or  imitation  of 
acts  lawful  in  their  first  perform 
ance,  311,  &c. 

Superstitions,  of  Clovis  king  of  the 
Franks,  iv.  141.  of  Maximinus 
and  the  Moors,  143.  of  the  Scotch 
for  Magdalen  day,  145.  of  the 
English  for  Childermass  day,  146. 

Sure  mercies  of  David,  what  is 
meant  by,  viii.  421,  &c. 

Swarez,  xii.  92. 

Swisset,  iii.  189. 

Sympathy,  implanted  in  brutes,  xi. 
90.  the  duty  and  manner  of,  with 
the  afflicted,  91,  &c.  decorum  in, 
taught  by  nature,  95,  &c. 

Synteresis,  (see  Spirit  of  man.) 

Tabernacle,  a  type  of  heaven,  viii. 
443, 463.  ix.  5 1 8.  parallel  between 
the  rites  of  its  dedication  and  of 
the  consecration  of  the  celestial 
tabernacles,  ix.  519. 

Tacitus,  his  false  account  of  the 
Jews'  character  and  influence 
with  other  nations,  i.  145.  his  im 
putations  against  the  Christians 
refuted  by  Pliny,  and  self-contra 
dictory,  147.  his  account  of  the 
strength  of  Jerusalem,  183.  at 
tributes  atheism  only  to  one  tribe 
of  Germans,  iv.  24.  authority  of, 
for  the  general  expectation  of  a 
universal  monarch,  vi.  181. 

Talmud,  seems  to  justify  the  con 
demnation  of  Christ,  ii.  353. 


Taste,  spiritual,  what  it  is,  x.  467, 
how  to  be  acquired,  ib.  the  chief 
work  of  the  ministry  to  implant  it, 
473.  the  objects  of.  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  ib.  how  to  be 
preserved,  490,  496.  the  means 
whereby  it  is  lost,  496.  the  dan 
ger  of  seeking  to  enjoy  worldly 
pleasures  together  with  it,  ib.  re 
fined  sins  greater  hinderances  to 
it  than  grosser  ones,  497.  whe 
ther  sinful  acts  destroy  it  by  ef 
ficiency,  as  well  as  by  demerit, 
499.  how  worldly  pleasures  come 
to  prevail  against  it,  500.  mode 
ration  of  worldly  desires  and  na 
tural  affections  necessary  for  gain 
ing  and  preserving  it,  505. 

Temporal  things,  their  mode  of  con 
tinuance  an  indication  of  an  eter 
nal  duration,  v.  60. 

Temptation,  how  to  resist  it,  iii.  87. 
x.  431. 

Tertullian,  iv.  75.  x.  36.  his  pithy 
expression  of  God's  immensity, 
v.  51.  his  interpretation  of  John 
the  Baptist's  message  to  our  Lord, 
vi.  311.  argument  of,  for  the  pos 
sibility  of  a  resurrection,  x.  253, 
279. 

Testament,  how  it  differs  from  a 
covenant,  ix.  524. 

Old,  certain  books  of, 

unanimously  allowed  canonical,  i. 
312.  apocryphal  books  of,  how 
disclaimed  by  our  church,  ib.  a 
perfect  rule  to  the  Jews,  ii.  37. 

New,  some  books  of, 

doubted  by  some  reformed 
churches,  i.  313.  rule  for  ex 
pounding  difficult  passages  of,  ix. 

458. 

Testaments,  Old  and  New,  conso- 
nancy  between  their  promulga 
tion,  xii.  79,  &c.  how  opposed  to 
each  other,  81. 

Tharasius,  patriarch  of  Constanti 
nople,  heathenish  assertion  of, 
that  all  evil  is  equal,  xii.  102. 
added  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  image-worship,  as  articles  of 
faith,  1 66. 

Tharsish,  where  it  was,  vi.  268. 

Theodoret,  attempt  of,  to  determine 
the  authors  of  the  Psalms,  vii.  92. 
his  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  Ps. 
cxviii.,  viii.  42. 

Theodosius,  emperor,  manner  of  his 
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excommunication  by  St.  Ambrose, 
xii.  237. 

Theodotion,  tbe  heretic,  part  trans 
lator  of  the  Vulgate,  ii.  138. 

Theology,  habit  of,  said  by  Romish 
writers  to  be  discursive,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  faith,  ii.  515.  a 
science  properly  so  called,  vii.  15. 
the  sorts  of  men  whose  interest  it 
is  to  deny  it  to  be  a  science,  ib. 
differences  from  other  sciences  as 
to  its  principles,  17.  xii.  175.  dif 
ference  from  other  sciences  as  to 
its  subject,  vii.  20.  requires,  more 
than  any  other  science,  skill  in 
meaner  faculties,  138. 

Theophylact,  vii.  146. 

Thrones,  probable  that  there  are 
distinct  ones  in  heaven  for  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  x.  6, 

9- 

Thunder,  final  cause  of,  according 
to  the  Pythagoreans,  x.  141. 

Tiletan,  iii.  329. 

Time,  our  apprehension  of,  deter 
mined  by  motion,  iv.  94.  v.  61. 
St.  Augustin's  and  Plotinus'  say 
ings  of,  iv.  97.  a  necessary  con 
dition  of  sense,  140.  v.  43.  finite 
in  nature,  v.  42.  had  no  existence 
before  creation,  51.  not  the  con 
sumer,  but  the  supporter  of  all 
temporal  things,  61.  nature  of, 
manifests  a  duration  eternal  as  its 
fountain,  61 — 65.  no  part  of  it 
truly  existent  but  the  present,  and 
that  never  the  same,  70.  doubt 
whether  it  participates  more  of 
being  or  not  being,  ib.  coexist 
ence  of  eternity  with,  represented 
and  explained,  75,  &c.  whence 
the  opinion  of  its  endless  succes 
sion  arose,  viii.  324.  coexistence 
of  created  things  with,  arises  from 
no  essential  dependence,  but  from 
the  mere  will  of  God,  x.  248,  303. 
only  a  circumstance  of  things  that 
are,  250.  unity  of,  only  accidental 
to  unity  of  bodily  nature  or  being, 
301. 

Time  and  place,  how  used  by  God 
as  witnesses  for  the  conviction  of 
sinners,  v.  534. 

Tiraquel,  viii.  276. 

Tithes,  why  so  unwillingly  paid,  i. 
307.  due  only  to  kings  and  priests, 
viii.  248. 

Titus,  his  early  death,  i.  179.    why 


he  took  not  the  name  of  Judaict/s, 
183. 

Tolet,  (cardinal,)  vii.  100.  his  an 
notations  on  St.  John,  ch.  xx.  ver. 
8,  viii.  393.  his  criticism  on  St. 
John,  ch.  vi.,  vv.  53,  56,  to  jus 
tify  the  practice  of  communicating 
only  in  one  kind,  x.  57. 

Tradition,  how  far  necessary  for 
faith  among  the  Jews,  ii  385.  ne 
cessity  of,  for  faith,  according  to 
Bellarmine,  532.  made  the  prin 
cipal  rule  of  faith  by  the  Romish 
church,  vi.  347.  the  use  of,  not 
utterly  rejected  by  the  reformers, 
xi.  178.  the  error  of  the  extreme 
opponents  of,  179.  as  used  by  the 
Roman  church,  undermines  the 
whole  fabric  of  faith,  xii.  168. 
English  church  does  not  altoge 
ther  deny  the  use  of  it,  169.  what 
that  of  the  primitive  church  was, 
and  what  use  was  made  of  it  in 
the  ancient  councils,  ib. 

Trajan,  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  the 
Hagarens,  i.  229. 

Transcendental  precepts  in  religion, 
their  use,  xi.  87. 

Transfiguration,  a  representation  of 
Christ's  glory  at  the  day  of  judg 
ment,  x.  189,  214. 

Transubstantiation,  not  supported 
by  the  ancient  fathers,  ix.  598.  x. 
41.  argument  for,  from  God's 
power  to  create  the  same  body 
again  and  again,  refuted,  x.  254, 
&c.  shifts  of  Romanists  to  main 
tain  it,  258. 

Tree  of  knowledge,  poisonous  by 
nature,  ix.  58. 

Trent,  council  of,  its  decrees  a  bar 
rier  to  any  amendment  or  unity, 
ii.  87.  makes  books  canonical 
which  St.  Jerome  and  other  fa 
thers  reject,  170.  decree  of,  con 
cerning  faith  without  charity,  iii. 
1 88.  decree  of,  concerning  meri 
torious  works,  318. 

Trinity,  causes  of  the  disbelief  in  it, 
iii.  77.  the  mystery  of,  intimated 
in  the  first  words  of  Genesis,  vii. 
68.  the  reasonableness  of  the  doc 
trine,  215.  (see  Socinians.)  pro 
bable  that  there  are  real  represen 
tations  of  it  in  heaven,  x.  6.  how 
we  are  to  direct  our  prayers  aright 
unto,  39.  the  fundamental  point 
of  Christian  belief,  ib.  what  dis- 
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tinction  of  offices  we  acknowledge 
in,  ib.  absolute  lordship  indivisi- 
bly  common  to  the  three  Persons 
of,  112.  no  operations  of,  neces 
sary,  but  the  generation  of  the 
Son,  and  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  5151. 

Trismegist,  his  expression  of  God's 
immensity  by  a  sphere  whose  cen 
tre  is  everywhere  and  circumfer 
ence  nowhere,  explained,  v.  54. 
derived  his  doctrine  of  Aoyos  from 
divine  tradition,  vii.  243. 

Trust,  (see  Confidence.} 

Truth,  affinity  of,  with  goodness,  iii. 
58.  iv.  374.  how  it  differs  from 
goodness,  iv.  65.  the  offspring  of 
unity  or  identity,  v.  219. 

the  first,  that  into  which  all 

faith  is  finally  resolved,  ii.  517. 
the  Roman  faith  not  resolved  into 
it,  528. 

religious,  moral  discipline  ne 
cessary  for  the  immediate  appre 
hension  of,  ii.  407. 

Tunstal,  (bishop,)  x.  55. 

Turks,  why  abundant  in  fables,  and 
defective  in  learning,  i.  95.  their 
affinity  to  the  Saracens,  234 .  their 
interpretation  of  the  principle,  that 
God's  will  is  the  rule  of  good 
ness,  ix.  366.  x.  463.  superstitious 
principles  of,  should  shame  Christ 
ians,  x.445.  their  obedience  ex 
ceeds  that  of  Christians,  463.  be 
lieve  that  nothing  can  fall  out 
otherwise  than  it  does,  ib.  the 
motives  of  their  obedience,  ib. 
their  gross  conceit  of  heaven,  464. 
their  mercy  to  dumb  animals,  and 
cruelty  to  men,  567.  xi.  77. 

Types,  mere  types  distingi;  "  od 
from  predictions  typically  prophe 
tical,  and  prophetically  typical, 
vii.  26,  51.  as  conclusive  testimo 
nies  of  Christ  as  assertive  predic 
tions,  49. 

Ubiquity,  (see  Omnipresence.) 
Udal,  mischievous  preaching  of,  ix. 

551- 

Ulpian,  his  definition  of  justice,  iv. 
136. 

Unbelief,  treatise  on  the  originals  of, 
iv.  5,  &c.  distinguished  from  mis 
belief,  x.  439.  more  common  than 
misbelief,  441.  less  than  the  low 
est  degree  of  infidelity,  ib. 


Understanding,  identical  with  the 
will,  iii.  58,  &c.  speculative  and 
practical  not  two  faculties,  but 
have  two  objects,  72.  some  things 
in  it  not  derived  from  sense,  iv. 
81 ,  &c.  what  service  the  phantasy 
performs  to  it,  92,  &c.  mutual 
operation  of  the  passive  and  active, 
100,  &c.  how  it  attains  to  general 
rules,  105,  &c.  rules  to  prevent 
misinformation  of,  by  sense,  in. 
gives  sight  to  affection,  and  affec 
tion  gives  edge  to  the  understand 
ing,  425.  how  not  perfected  till 
it  is  made  all  things,  x.  407. 

Unity,  identity  of  matter  not  neces 
sary  to  unity  of  body,  x.  294,  &c. 
unity  of  bodily  nature  distinguish 
ed  from  unity  of  quantity,  the  one 
dependent  on  uninterrupted  con 
tinuance,  the  other  not,  301. 

in  the  church,  all  kind  of,  not 

to  be  preferred  to  dissension,  ii. 
90.   advantages  of,  xi.  183. 

of  God,  consists  not  in   His 

being  any  one  thing,  v.  24.    em 
braces  the.  multiplicity  of  all  things, 
26,  30.    is  the  support  of  all  divi 
sible  things,  51. 

Universal  precepts  of  scripture,  how 
to  be  limited,  ii.  316,  &c.  instances 
of  limitation  of,  317.  325. 

Unjust,  difference  between  unjust 
and  not  just,  x.  536. 

Unregenerate  man,  what  freedom  of 
will  he  has,  ix.  184.  what  things 
he  may  do  and  believe,  445. 

Unworthy,  difference  between  un 
worthy  and  not  worthy,  x.  523. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  not  only  an 
emblem,  but  an  oracle  of  justice, 
ii.  313.  God's  promise  to  direct 
by,  only  conditional,  314.  the 
illumination  by,  when  lost,  xi. 

334- 

Usurpers,  may  be  resisted  and  de 
posed,  xii.  317. 

Ut  or  Iva,  importance  and  various 
senses  of,  vii.  98. 

Valentian,  his  perversion  of  same 
passages  of  scripture  to  prove  it 
not  a  perspicuous  rule  of  faith,  i. 
438.  allows  that  the  pope  may 
hold  heretical  opinions,  but  can 
not  propose  them  ex  cathedra, 
449.  his  argument  that  the  light 
of  God's  word  must  be  placed  in 
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the  church,  as  in  a  candlestick, 
refuted,  478.  his  attempted  eva 
sion  of  the  circle  of  Roman  faith, 
ii.  1 20.  character  of  his  Analysis 
Fidei,  133.  his  proof  from  St.  Pe 
ter  of  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
church  authority,  479,  480.  his  ir 
reverent  representation  of  Christ's 
authority,  493,  &c.  his  explana 
tion  of  the  authority  of  private 
revelations  in  scripture,  510.  his 
explanation  of  dead  faith,  iii.  165. 
and  how  faith  is  perfected  by  cha 
rity,  183,  note. 

Valentinian,  emperor,  his  death  a 
means  of  Providence  for  the  over 
throw  of  the  Roman  empire,  v.  458 . 

Valentinus,  ix.  162. 

Varerius,  vi.  269. 

Vasquez,  his  definition  of  assent,  iii. 
27.  his  collection  of  Bucer's  opin 
ion  of  justification  from  the  con 
ference  at  Ratisbon,  329.  his  ex 
planation  of  St.  Peter's  refusal 
of  the  worship  of  Cornelius,  iv. 
246.  his  explanation  of  the  man 
ner  of  worshipping  images  as  that 
of  co-adoration,  297,  303. 

Vatablus,  vii.  134.  his  rendering  of 
Zech.  ch.  ix.  ver.  9,  He  is  just  and 
having  salvation,  viii.  28. 

Votes,  why  applied  to  all  poets,  i. 
87. 

Veil,  the  rending  of,  what  it  beto 
kened,  viii.  i7i,&c.  379,  &c. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  his  account  of 
Pompey's  fate,  i.  132. 

Venial  sins,  distinction  of,  from 
mortal,  not  warranted  by  scrip 
ture,  iii.  361,  note. 

Venice,  duke  and  senate  of,  excom 
municated  for  enactments  against 
the  clergy,  xii.  112. 

Vespasian,  his  exaltation  foretold  by 
Josephus,  i.  175.  the  prodigies 
which  befell  him,  ib.  his  elevation 
specially  brought  about  by  divine 
means,  176.  his  miracles  real 
ones,  177.  an  instrument  of  di 
vine  vengeance  on  the  Jews,  178. 
a  type  of  Christ,  1 8 1 .  his  remark 
able  words  at  the  approach  of 
death,  182.  extraordinary  signs 
attended  his  birth,  life,  and  death, 
ib.  why  he  took  not  the  name 
of  Judaicus,  183.  consequence  of 
his  slighting  the  fort-warnings  of 
his  death,  vi.  127. 

JACKSON,   VOL.   XII. 


Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  recorded  by 
Dion,  a  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's 
prophecy  of  the  signs  of  the  Son 
of  man,  i.  199,  200,  211,  &c.  vi. 
182. 

Vice  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
sin,  vii.  418.  a  state  of  slavery,  43 2. 
ix.  95,  &c.  how  far  involuntary, 
ix.  124. 

Victoria,  iii.  333,  342. 

Viguerius,  his  illustration  of  the 
hypostatical  union  between  the 
two  natures  of  Christ,  vii.  290. 

Vincentius  Lirinensis,  his  three  notes 
of  catholicity,  xii.  162.  what  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition  was  whicli 
he  commends,  169. 

Vindicianus,  a  physician,  pithy  an 
swer  of,  to  an  indiscreet  patient, 
recorded  by  St.  Augustin,  v.  449. 

Virgin,  falsely  objected   to  by  the 
Jew  as  a  translation  of  Isaiah  ch. 
^  vii.  14.  vol.  vii.  328,  333. 

Virtue,  how  far  it  is  a  reward  to  it 
self,  x.  153. 

Visio  beatijica,  why  so  called,  x. 
407. 

Vision  of  God  in  Christ,  the  essence 
of  perfect  happiness,  x.  407.  how 
it  will  make  us  like  Christ  in  bliss, 
408. 

Visions,  seen  to  some,  and  not  to 
others,  i.  70.  counterfeited  by  evil 
spirits,  ii.  57. 

Vives,  asserts  the  mixture  of  gen- 
tilism  with  popery,  iii.  215. 

Volition,  (see  Will.} 

Voluntas,  distinguished  from  arbi- 
trium,  ix.  92,  174,  259. 

Voluntas  signi  and  voluntas  bene- 
placiti,  the  meaning  of,  v.  154.  in 
what  cases  the  distinction  is  dan 
gerous,  156.  where  the  distinc 
tion  is  useful,  159.  the  distinction 
liable  to  be  charged  with  making 
two  wills  in  God,  332.  xi.  368. 
mischievous  abuse  of  the  distinc 
tion,  xi.  368,  &c. 

Vorstius,  his  denial  of  the  ubiquity 
of  the  divine  nature,  iv.  351.  v.  46. 

Vows,  parts  of  divine  worship,  iv. 
272.  the  making  them  to  saints 
by  Romanists  implies  more  than 
fiouXft'a,  ib.  distinguished  by  A- 
quinas  into  matter  and  form,  ib. 
a  more  especial  part  of  God's  wor 
ship  than  sacrifices,  and  why,  275. 
imply  freewill,  ix.  188. 
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Vulgate,  translators  of,  ii.  139.  au 
thorized  by  council  of  Trent,  171. 
support  afforded  by,  to  popish 
errors,  ib. 

Waldemarus,  king  of  Denmark,  an 
swer  of,  to  the  pope's  demand  of 
tithes,  viii.  248. 

Want,  not  the  only  mother  of  pity, 
v.  120. 

War,  God  in  a  peculiar  manner 
called  Lord  of  hosts  in,  v.  459, 
&c.  God's  special  providence  in, 
shewn  by  instances,  ib. 

Warnings,  imply  possibility  both 
ways,  ix.  500. 

Watchfulness  necessary  for  a  Christ 
ian,  x.  508. 

Water,  holy,  use  of,  borrowed  from 
heathens,  iv.  291,  note,  consecra 
tion  and  use  of,  in  Roman  church, 
contradictory  to  scripture,  ix.  531. 
canon  for  the  use  of,  532.  mis 
taken  ground  of  the  canon  for  it, 

53i5  544- 

Water  of  sprinkling,  typical  of  bap 
tism,  ix.  534,  543,  545,  603.  cere 
mony  of  its  consecration,  544. 
use  of,  545,  602.  was  but  nine 
times  made  under  both  temples, 
and  expected  by  the  Jews  to  be 
consecrated  the  tenth  time  by  their 
Messias,  601.  analogy  between  it 
and  the  blood  of  Christ,  603. 

Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  slain  by 
his  brother  for  professing  the 
Christian  faith,  v.  541. 

Weselius,  his  opinion  of  excommu 
nication,  xii.  94,  99. 

"  When  Thou  hadst  overcome,"  &c. 
in  the  Te  Deum,  explained,  viii. 
438.  ix.  517.  some  causelessly 
offended  with  it,  ib. 

Whitaker,  Dr.,  ii.  489,  512.  xii.  62. 

White,  Dr.,  ix.  136. 

Will,  identical  with  the  understand 
ing,  iii.  58,  &c. 

Will  of  God,  how  always  fulfilled, 
even  in  the  obliquity  of  human 
actions,  v.  325.  distinguished  into 
antecedent  and  consequent,  332. 
his  consequent  will  always  inevit 
able  where  his  antecedent  will 
has  been  neglected,  386.  often 
best  fulfilled  by  being  concealed 
from  his  instruments,  411.  irre 
sistible,  yet  allows  liberty  of  choice 
in  thope  subject  to  it,  vi.  130.  (See 


Decree.}  contrariety  between  God's 
secret  and  his  revealed  will  assert 
ed  by  some,  xi.  368.  the  secret 
will  of  God  thwarts  not  his  re 
vealed  will,  370. 

Willet,  Dr.,  viii.  234. 

Wisdom,  God's  attribute  of,  v.  83, 
&c.  more  excellent  than  power, 
84,  85.  how  it  differs  from  know 
ledge,  85.  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  proposing  a  right  end  and  the 
choosing  good  means,  86.  how 
infinite  wisdom  is  consistent  with 
contingency  of  events,  87 — 93. 
infinite  wisdom  most  admirably 
shewn  in  the  harmony  of  contin 
gency  with  necessity,  92.  why 
men  are  less  apt  to  conceive  aright 
of  infinite  wisdom,  than  of  other 
attributes  of  God,  95. 

Wisdom,  Book  of,  its  probable  au 
thor,  vii.  250.  ix.  416.  an  excel 
lent  paraphrase  upon  canonical 


scripture, 


justly  denied 


to  be  canonical,  251.  not  always 
orthodox,  ix.  416.  errors  in,  422. 

Witchcraft,  the  prohibition  of,  by 
Moses,  had  reference  to  the  com 
ing  of  Christ,  and  the  allegiance 
due  to  Him,  ii.  460,  &c.  less  com 
mon  after  the  cessation  of  pro 
phecy,  and  why,  462.  the  nature 
of,  584. 

Withrington,  censured  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Prelate  and  the  Prince/' 
for  defending  the  oath  of  alle 
giance,  xii.  211. 

Woman,  a  true  help  to  man,  vi.  227. 
her  subjection  to  her  husband 
shewn  from  the  manner  of  Eve's 
creation  and  transgression,  233, 
&c.  what  is  meant  by  her  being 
saved  by  childbeariny ,  237.  x.  360. 
the  propriety  ojf  St.  Paul's  adding, 
if  she  continue  in  faith,  vi.  239. 
her  participation  in  redemption 
proved  by  the  manner  of  our 
Lord's  conception,  247.  vii.  424, 

Women,  how  some  over-imitate 
their  mother  Eve,  x.  358,  &c.  im 
modesty  of,  in  censuring  their 
teachers,  359.  ready  to  listen  to 
doctrine  contradictory  to  the 
church,  ib.  imitate  Eve  in  med 
dling  with  the  doctrine  of  elec 
tion  and  reprobation,  ib. 

WORD,  THE,  identical  in  person 
with  the  Son  of  God,  vii.  226, 
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233,  372.   x.   220.     eternity   of, 

S  roved,  vii.  226 — 241.  why  St. 
ohn  says  the  Word,  rather  than 
the  Son  of  God,  was  made  flesh, 
241 — 248,  253,  256.  used  to  de 
signate  the  Son  of  God  by  sacred 
writers  before  St.  John,  243.  used 
for  Jehovah  in  the  Chaldee  para 
phrase,  244,  263.  incarnation  of, 
more  expressly  foretold  than  that 
of  the  Son  of  God,  by  Isaiah,  256. 
and  in  the  Psalms,  262.  how  we 
are  said  to  be  born  again  by  the 
Word,  270.  how  the  gospel  is 
called  the  Word,  ib.  x.  218.  the 
Incarnation  of,  the  life  of  the 
Gospel,  vii.  270.  did  not  lose  His 
original  essence  by  being  made 
flesh,  274.  was  made  flesh  before 
He  became  man,  277,  &c.  His 
personal  union  with  the  flesh  best 
expressed  by  St.  Athanasius,  282. 
assumed  the  human  nature  as  an 
internal  instrument,  288.  the  title 
most  expressive  of  the  majesty 
and  power  of  Christ,  x.  215,  220. 
used  by  St.  Paul,  Heb.  iv.  12,  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  to  denote  the  person  of 
the  Son  of  God,  216.  xi.  39-, — 
407.  special  reason  why  St.  Paul, 
Heb.  iv.  12,  calls  Christ  the  Word 
of  God,  xi.  396.  full  importance 
of  the  title  as  applied  to  Christ, 
402,  &c. 

Word  of  God,  how  it  is  wrested  into 
similitude  with  our  corrupt  senses, 
iv.  374,  &c.  why  the  same  sense 
of  it  may  at  one  time  please,  and 
at  another  offend  us,  383.  how 
to  be  tested  by  prophecy,  vi. 
348. 

Words,  active  and  passive  significa 
tion  of  the  same  words  in  scrip 
ture,  viii.  422.  importance  of 
noting  this  distinction  for  allay 
ing  controversies,  423. 

Words,  strange  effects  of  hasty 
ones,  v.  497,  &c.  and  of  a  word 
mistaken,  500. 

Works,  man  rewarded  according  to, 
ix.  315,  372,  570,  &c.  good  ones 
do  not  merit  life,  bad  ones  de 
serve  death,  x.  529. 

Works,  good,  essential  to  consti 
tute  the  nature  of  justifying  faith, 
iii.  163,  &c.  how  they  perfect 


faith,  182,  &c.  271.  the  extrinsic 
form  of  faith  according  to  Romish 
writers,  183.  how  they  spring 
out  of  faith,  267,  &c.  St.  James' 
doctrine  of  justification  by,  recon 
ciled  with  St.  Paul's,  301.  x.  573. 
do  not  merit  grace,  but  make  us 
capable  of  God's  mercies,  viii. 
258.  ix.  438.  questions  concern 
ing  the  merit  of  them,  do  not  ap 
ply  to  man  before  the  fall,  ix.  14. 
Romanist  sophism  concerning, 
442.  scandalous  extravagancies 
of  the  rigid  opponents  of,  551. 
though  not  meritorious,  yet  a  ne 
cessary  qualification  for  heaven, 
x.  522,  546,  556.  God's  justice 
in  rewarding  them  does  not  im 
ply  their  merit,  535.  excluded  by 
St.  Paul  from  justification,  only  as 
efficient  causes,  545.  their  former 
good  works  respected  by  God  in 
the  punishment  of  godly  men, 
549.  necessary  for  salvation  both 
necessitate  pr&cepti  and  necessi 
tate  medii,  576.  omission  of,  for 
feits  salvation,  578.  the  sense  of 
Bona  opera  sequuntur  hominem 
justificatum,  non  prcecedunt  in  ho- 
mine  justificando,  581,  iii.  291. 
necessary  for  justification  quoad 
prccsentiam  non  quoad  efficient  iam, 
x.  583.  every  good  work  a  real 
prayer,  588. 

Worldly-mindedness,  incompatible 
with  a  taste  for  heavenly  things, 
x.  505. 

Worship,  divided  into  civil  and  re 
ligious,  iv.  227.  in  what  sense 
religious  worship  may  be  paid  to 
men,  230,  &c.  that  which  Satan 
required  of  our  Lord,  the  same 
as  what  Romanists  pay  to  saints, 
234,  &c.  civil  worship  without 
civil  commerce,  superstitious,  248, 
&c.  (see  Aarpcia.) 

Wrong,  personal,  rule  for  measuring 
it,  x.  73.  how  to  be  resented,  xi. 
1 6.  when  to  be  forgiven,  17. 

Xenophon,  iv.  34.  his  history  of 
Cyrus,  a  confirmation  of  pro 
phecy,  v.  403,  &c. 

Youth,  the  season  of,  why  the  fittest 
for  remembering  our  Creator,  v. 
289.  xi.  56. 
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Zabarel,  argument  of,  to  prove  that 
matter  could  not  be  created  be 
fore  form,  iii.  380,  note. 

Zachariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  his  dy 
ing  imprecation,  vii.  169.  xi.  256. 
seven  deadly  sins  collected  in  his 
murder,  xi.  265.  a  type  of  Christ 
in  the  manner  of  his  death,  270. 
the  same  with  Zachariah  son  of 
Barachiah,  spoken  of  by  our 
Lord  in  Matt.  ch.  xxiii.  281,  &c. 
what  is  meant  by  his  being  slain 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar, 
283.  why  called  the  son  of  Ba 
rachiah,  ib.  why  his  death  should 
be  instanced  by  our  Lord,  284, 
&c.  the  only  prophet  that  died 
with  an  imprecation,  285.  how 
his  blood  cried  from  the  ground 
like  that  of  Abel's,  286.  his  body, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  writers, 
found  whole  in  the  days  of  Theo- 
dosius,  289.  the  stain  of  his  blood 
said  to  have  continued  in  the 
temple  for  200  years,  ib.  whether 
it  was  his  blood,  or  Christ's,  that 
was  visited  on  the  Jews,  289,  &c., 
312.  his  imprecation  might  not 
be  imitated  by  Christ's  followers, 
322. 

Zechariah,  ch.  iii.,  exposition  of  its 
mystical  meaning,  vol.  viii.  329, 
&c. 

ch.  ix.  i — 9.  commented  on,  and 
the  fulfilment  shewn,  from  au 


thorities  not  Christian,  vol.  viii. 
7,&c. 

ver.  9.  most  easy  of  a  counter 
feit  accomplishment,  but  pro 
videntially  guarded  from  it,  vol. 
vii.  27.  viii.  21.  various  transla 
tions  of,  viii.  27,  &c. 
ver.  9,  10,  paraphrased,  vol. 
viii.  17. 

ch.  xi.   12,  13.    various  explana 
tions  of  the  difficulties  of,  vol. 
viii.   112,  &c.   how  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  122,  &c. 
ver.  13.   doubtful   reading   of, 
vol.  vii.  134.  viii.  112,  12,5. 
ch.  xiv.  3.  expounded,  vol.  viii. 
495,  &c.  x.  196.    grammatical 
difficulty  of,  explained,  vol.  viii. 
495.    Josephus  the  best  com 
mentator  on  it,  499. 
ver.  4.  fulfilled  in  our  Lord's 
ascension,  and  in  the  wall  built 
by  Titus,  vol.  viii.  500,  501. 
Zerubbabeh  a  type  of  Christ  as  king, 

viii.  327,  &c.' 335. 
Zuares,  rigid  opinion  of,  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  priest's  intention 
in  the  sacraments,  xi.  188. 
Zuinglius,  not  so  faulty  as  school 
men  in  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  ix.  22.  in  making  God  the 
author  of  sin,  does  no  more  than 
Aquinas,  23.  received  the  doc 
trine  of  God's  irrespective  decree 
from  Romish  schoolmen,  536. 


THE    END. 
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Evangelia  Sacra  Graece.    fcap.  8vo.  limp,  u.  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English.  Edited  by 
E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  2  vols.  1837.  crown  8vo.  clotb,  6s. 

Novum  Testamentum  Coptice,  cura  D.  Wilkins.    1716.  4to. 

clotb,  I2s.  6d. 
Evangeliorum  Versio  Gothica,  cum  Interpr.  et  Annott.  E. 

Benzelii.    Edidit,  et  Gram.  Goth,  praemisit,  E.  Lye,  A.M.  1759.  410. 

clotb,  1 2s.  6d. 
Diatessaron  ;  sive  Historia  Jesu  Christi  ex  ipsis  Evangelistarum 

verbis  apte  dispositisconfecta.    Ed.  J.  White.  1856.  I2mo.  clotb,  3$.  6d. 

Canon  Muratorianus :  the  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1868.  410. 
clotb,  I  os.  6d. 

The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  in  English,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  1833.  8vo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.  A  new 
Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.  4  vols.  1859.  8vo-  clotb>  *?•  I5« 


FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  &c. 

Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  a  Liturgical  Glossary,  by  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.  1878. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  IDS.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  the  above.    1879.    Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  is.  6d. 

St.  Athanasius :  Orations  against  the  Arians.  With  an  Account 
of  his  Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1873.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gs. 
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St.  Athanasius :  Historical  Tracts.     With  an  Introduction  by 

William  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford. 

In  the  Press. 
St.  Augustine:   Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  and  the  Acts 

of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.     With  an  Introduction  by  William 

Bright,  D.D.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  95. 

The  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils  of  Nicaea, 

Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  1877.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.6d. 

Catenae  Graecorum  Patrum  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Edidit 
J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.  Tomi  VIII.  1838-1844.  Svo.  cloth,  2l.  45. 

dementis  Alexandrini  Opera,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii. 
Tomi  IV.  1869.  Svo.  cloth,  3/. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.  Edidit 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.  Tomi  II.  1868.  Svo.  cloth,  2/.  2s. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium. 
Accedunt  Fragmenta  Varia  necnon  Tractatus  ad  Tiberium  Diaconum  Duo. 
Edidit  post  Aubertum  P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.  Tomi  III.  1872.  Svo.  2/.  55. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evan 
gelium  quae  supersunt  Syriace.  E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R. 
Payne  Smith,  A.M.  1858.  4to.  cloth,  ll.  2s. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  2  vols.  1859. 
Svo.  cloth,  145. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaei,  aliorumque 
Opera  Selecta.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  Biblio- 
theca  Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.  1865.  Svo. 
cloth,  ll.  is. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV.  Ad 
Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1843.  Svo. 
cloth,  ll.  I os. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Demonstrationis  Libri  X.  Re 
censuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  II.  1852.  Svo.  cloth,  155. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcellum  Libri.  Re 
censuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  1852.  Svo.  cloth,  75. 

Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  the  text  of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     1872.    Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Eusebii  Pamphili   Hist.  Eccl. :    Annotationes  Variorum. 

Tomi  II.     1842.  Svo.  cloth,  175. 

Evagrii  Historia  Ecclesiastica,,  ex  recensione  H.Valesii.  1844. 
8vo.  cloth,  45. 

Irenaeus:  The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B.D., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  1874.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5$.  6d. 
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Origenis  Philosophumena ;  sive  omnium  Haeresium  Refutatio, 

E  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller.     1851.  8vo. 

cloth,  I  os. 
Patrum  Apostolicorum,  S.  dementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S. 

Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.     Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.     Tomi  II. 

Fourth  Edition,  1863.  8vo.  cloth,  I/,  is. 
Reliquiae  Sacrae  secundi  tertiique  saeculi.     Recensuit  M.J. 

Routh,  S.T.P.    TomiV.  Second  Edition,  1846-1 848.  Svo.  cloth,  I/.  5*. 
Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Opuscula.      Recensuit  M.  J. 

Routh,  S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     Third  Edition,  1858.  Svo.  cloth,  los. 
Socratis  Scholastici  Historia  Ecclesiastica.    Gr.  et  Lat.    Edidit 

R.  Hussey,  S.T.B.     Tomi  III.     1853.  Svo.  cloth,  155. 

Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  the  Text  of 

Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     1878.     Crown 

Svo.  cloth,  75.  6d. 
Sozomeni   Historia  Ecclesiastica.     Edidit  R.  Hussey,  S.T.B. 

Tomi  III.     1859.  Svo.  cloth,  155. 
Theodoreti   Ecclesiasticae    Historiae   Libri  V.     Recensuit   T. 

Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1854.  Svo.  cloth,  7$.  6d. 
Theodoreti  Graecarum  Affectionum  Curatio.   Ad  Codices  MSS. 

recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1839.  Svo.  cloth,  75.  6d. 

Bowling  (J.  G.)  Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  Patrum  aliorumque  vet. 
Eccles.  Mon.  quae  in  Collectionibus  Anecdotorum  post  annum  Christi 
MDCC.  in  lucem  editis  continentur.  1839.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  1869.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  ios.6d. 

Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other 
Works.  10  vols.  1855.  Svo.  cloth,  3/.  35. 

Bright  (W.,  D.D.).    Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History. 

1878.  8vo.  cloth,  I2s. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land.  A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated 
with  the  originals,  by  N.Poeock,  M.A.  7  vols.  1865.  Svo.  4/.  4*. 

Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  Fell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 
1856.  small  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Cardwell's  Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  set  forth  by 

authority  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  compared  with  each  other. 
Third  Edition,  1852.  Svo.  cloth,  75. 

Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England;  being  a  Collection  of  Injunctions,  Declarations,  Orders.  Arti 
cles  of  Inquiry,  &c.  from  1546  to  1716.  2  vols.  1843.  Svo.  cloth,  18*. 
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Cardwell's  History  of  Conferences  on  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer  from  1551  to  1690.  Third  Edition,  1849.  8vo.  cloth,  75.  6d. 
Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W. 
Haddan,  B.D.,  and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  and  III.  1869-71.  Medium  8vo.  cloth, 
each  I/,  is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1873.  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  IDS.  6d. 
Vol.11.  Part  II.   1878.  Church  of  Ireland  ;  Memorials  of  St.  Patrick. 
stiff  covers,  35.  6d. 

Formularies  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  King's  Authority  during 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  1856.  Svo.  cloth,  7$. 

Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.  6  vols.  1845.  Svo.  cloth,  il.  195. 

Gibson's  Synodus  Anglicana.  Edited  by  E.  Gardwell,  D.D. 
1854.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Hussey's  Rise  of  the  Papal  Power  traced  in  three  Lectures. 
Second  Edition,  1863.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45. 6d. 

Inett's  Origines  Anglicanae  (in  continuation  of  Stillingfleet). 
Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  3  vols.  1855.  Svo.  cloth,  155. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Ecclesias 
tical  History.  [In  Syriac.]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton, 
M.A.  1853.  410.  clath,  il.  I2s. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     1860.  Svo. 

cloth,  los. 
Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Golet.     1823.  Svo.  cloth,  JJ.  6d. 

Le  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  Corrected  and  continued 
from  1715  £01853  by  T.Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols.  1854.  Svo.  cloth,  \l.  is. 

The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church.     By  F.  E. 

Warren,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  cloth,  145. 

Missale  Vetus  Anglo- Saxonicum :  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church.  By  the  same  Editor.  In  Preparation. 

Noelli  (A.)  Catechisnms  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque 
Pietatis  Christianae  Latine  explicata.  Editio  nova  cura  Guil.  Jacobson, 
A.M.  1844.  Svo.  cloth,  55.  6d. 

Prideaux's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History.  a  vols. 
1851.  8vo.  cloth,  I  os. 

Primers  put  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  1848.  Svo. 
cloth,  55. 

Records  of  the  Reformation.  The  Divorce,  1527 — 1533. 
Mostly  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  Libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A, 
1870.  2  vols,  Svo.  cloth,  il,  16$. 
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Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum.  The  Reformation  of 
Ecclesiastical  Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward 
VI,  and  Elizabeth.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  1850.  8vo.  clotb, 
6s.  6d. 

Shirley's  (W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Second  Edition,  1874.  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  $s.  6d. 

Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con 
tinuation  of  Prideaux).  2  vols.  1848.  8vo.  clotb,  los. 

Stillingfleet's  Origines  Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 
Account  of  Church  Government.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  a  vols. 
1842.  Svo.  clotb,  I  os. 

Stubbs  (W.).  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.  An  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  1858.  small 
4to.  clotb,  8s.  6d. 

Strype's  Works  Complete,  with  a  General  Index.     27  vols. 
1821-1843.  8vo.  cloth,  7/.  135.  6d.     Sold  separately  as  follows : — 
Memorials  of  Granmer.     2  vols.  1840.  Svo.  cloth,  us. 
Life  of  Parker.     3  vols.  1828.  Svo.  clotb,  i6s.  6d. 
Life  of  Grindal.     1821.  Svo.  cloth,  5^.  6d. 
Life  of  Whitgift.     3  vols.  1822.  8vo.  cloth,  i6j.  6d. 
Life  of  Aylmer.     1820.  Svo.  cloth,  5J.  6d. 
Life  of  Cheke.     1821.  Svo.  cloth,  5^.  6d. 
Life  of  Smith.     1820.  Svo.  cloth,  $s.  6d. 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials.    6  vols.  1822.  Svo.  cloth,  i/.  13^. 
Annals  of  the  Reformation.   7  vols.   Svo.  cloth,  zl.  is.  6d. 
General  Index.     2  vols.  1828.  Svo.  doth,  us. 

Sylloge  Confessionum  sub  tempus  Reformandae  Ecclesiae  edi- 
tarum.  Subjiciuntur  Catechismus  Heidelbergensis  et  Canones  Synodi 
Dordrechtanae.  1827.  Svo.  clotb,  8s. 

ENGLISH  THEOLOGY. 

Beveridge's  Discourse  upon  the  XXXIX  Articles.  The  third 
complete  Edition,  1847.  Svo.  clotb,  8s. 

Bilson  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  by  R.Eden,  M.A.  1842.  Svo.  clotb,  4$. 

Biscoe's  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1840.  Svo. 
cloth,  95.  6d. 

Bull's  Works,  with  Nelson's  Life.  Edited  by  E.  Burton,  D.D. 
A  new  Edition,  1846.  8  vols.  Svo.  clotb,  2?.  9$. 

Burnet's  Exposition  ofthe  XXXIX  Articles.  1845.  S\o.c/otb,7j. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.     Second  Edition,  1829.  8vo.  clotb,  fs. 
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Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1831.  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d . 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.  2  vols.  1874. 
8vo.  cloth,  us. 

Butler's  Sermons.     8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.     8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d. 

Chandler's  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David.  1853.  8vo. 
cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Chillingworth's  Works.     3  vols.  1838.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  is.6d. 
Clergyman's  Instructor.    Sixth  Edition,  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  6j.  (>d. 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple  ;  or  a  Help  to  Devotion  in 
the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer.  7  vols.  1841.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  us.  (yd. 

Cranmer's  Works.  Collected  and  arranged  by  H.  Jenkyns, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  4  vols.  1834.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  los. 

Enchiridion  Theologicum  Anti-Romanum. 

Vol.  I.     Jeremy  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  and  Treatise  on 

the  Real  Presence.     1852.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 
Vol.  II.     Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with  his  Discourse 

on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.     1852.  8vo.  cloth,  *]s.6d. 
Vol.  III.  Tracts  selected  from  Wake,  Patrick,  Stillingfleet,  Clagett, 

and  others.     1837.  8vo.  cloth,  us. 

[Pell's]  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
1852.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

Qreswell's  Harmonia  Evangelica.  Fifth  Edition,  1856.  8vo. 
cloth,  gs.  6d. 

Greswell's  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.  1840. 
8vo.  cloth,  9$.  6d. 

Greswell's  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  5  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  35. 

Hall's  (Bp.)  Works.  A  new  Edition,  by  Philip  Wynter,  D.D. 
i o  vols.  1863.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  35. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testa 
ment.  4  vols.  1845.  8vo.  cloth,  il. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  2  vols.  1850. 
8vo.  cloth,  i os. 

Heurtley's  Collection  of  Creeds.     1858.  8vo.  doth,  6s.  6d. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  Edited  by  J. 
Griffiths,  M.A.  1859.  8vo.  cloth,  75. 6d. 
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Hooker's  "Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 
Keble,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition,  1874.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  il.ns.6d. 

Hooker's  Works;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 
2  vols.  1875.  8vo.  cloth,  us. 

Hooper's  (Bp.  George)  Works.     2  vols.  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  Sj. 

Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.  12  vols.  1844.  8vo.  cloth, 
3/.  6s. 

Jewel's  Works.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.  8  vols.  1847. 
8vo.  cloth,  il.  los. 

Patrick's  Theological  Works.     9  vols.  1859.  8vo.  cloth,  il.u. 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  Revised  and  corrected  by 
E.  Burton,  D.D.  Sixtb  Edition,  1877.  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.  Now  first  collected,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Edward  Churton,  M.A. 
2  vols.  1844.  8vo.  cloth,  I os. 

Sanderson's  Works.  Edited  by  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.  6  vols. 
1854.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  i  os. 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels.  A  new  Edition.  2  vols.  1851.  8vo.  cloth,  los. 

Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrae.     2  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  9^. 

Stillingfleet's  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant 
Religion;  being  a  vindication  of  Abp.  Laud's  Relation  of  a  Conference, 
&c.  2  vols.  1844.  8vo.  cloth,  I  os. 

Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and 
Wall's  Defence.  A  new  Edition,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  2  vols. 
1862.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  is. 

Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.  A  new 
Edition,  with  copious  Indexes.  6  vols.  1857.  8vo.  cloth,  2l.  I  is. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  1880.  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  6d. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.      A 

new  Edition,  1846.  8vo.  cloth,  55. 

Wyclif.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  by 
W.W.Shirley,  D.D  1865.  8vo.  cloth.  y.6d. 

Wyclif.  Select  English  Works.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  3  vols. 
1871.  8vo.  cloth,  2l.  2s. 

Wyclif.  Trialogus.  With  the  Supplement  now  first  edited.  By 
Gotthard  Lechler.  1869.  8vo.  cloth,  145. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
WORKS. 

British  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 
Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  William  Greenwell,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General 
Remarks  on  Prehistoric  Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolleston, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  1877.  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  255. 

Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossarial  Index,  byj.  Earle,  M.A.  1865.  8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.  1879.  4to<  s^tc^e(^>  ls- 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  com 
posed  by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes, by  F.  M.  Nichols, 
M.A.  2  vols.  1865.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  il.  i6s. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Pas 
sages  and  Notes.  6  vols.  1833.  8vo.  cloth,  zL  ids. 

Burnet's  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes.  1852. 
8vo.  cloth,  95.  60?. 

Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.  A  new  Edition,  care 
fully  compared  with  the  original  MSS.  6  vols.  1851.  Svo.  cloth,  ll.  55. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  War- 
burton.  7  vols.  1849.  medium  Svo.  cloth,  2/.  los. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  7  vols.  1839.  iSmo.  cloth,  ll.  is. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  Also  His  Life,  written  by  Himself,  in  which  is  in 
cluded  a  Continuation  of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With 
copious  Indexes.  In  one  volume,  royal  Svo.  1842.  cloth,  il.  2s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  Continuation  of 
his  History.  2  vols.  1857.  medium  Svo.  cloth,  ll.  2s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  and  Continuation  of  his  His 
tory.  3  vols.  1827.  Svo.  cloth,  i6s.6d. 

Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  In  three  volumes.  1869-76. 

Vol.1.  From  1523  to  January  1649.   Svo.  cloth,  iSs. 
Vol.  II.  From  1649  to  1654.      8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 
Vol.  III.     From  1655  to  1657.     8vo-  cloth>  145' 
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Calendar  of  Charters  and  Holls  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  1878.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  I  is.  6d. 

Freeman's  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England ; 
its  Causes  and  Results.     In  Six  Volumes.     8vo.  cloth,  5/.  95.  6d. 
Vols.  I-II  together,  3rd  edition,  1877.   I/.  1 6s. 
Vol.  Ill,  2nd  edition,  1874.   I/,  is. 
Vol.  IV,  2nd  edition,  1875.   il.  is. 
Vol.  V,  1876.  I/,  is. 
Vol.  VI.     Index.     1879.    8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

Gascoigne's  Theological  Dictionary  ("Liber  Veritatum ") : 
Selected  Passages,  illustrating  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  1403- 
1458.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.  Small  4to. 
clofh,  I os.  6d. 

Lloyd's  Prices  of  Corn  in  Oxford,  1583-1830.  8vo.  sewed,  is. 

Luttrell's  (Narcissus)  Diary.  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of 
State  Affairs,  1678-1714.  6  vols.  1857.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  45. 

May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.  1854.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Rogers's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  A.D. 
1259-1793.     Vols.  I  and  II  (1259-1400).    8vo.  cloth,  2/.  2s. 
Vols.  Ill  and  IV  in  the  Press. 

Sprigg's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  1854.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Whitelock's  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  from  1625  to  1660. 
4  vols.  1853.  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  los. 

Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been 
expunged,  from  1624  to  1874;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited 
by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  1875.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  2l.  2s. 

Enactments  in  Parliament,  specially  concerning  the  Universi 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  Griffiths, 
M.A.  1869.  8vo.  cloth,  I2s. 

Ordinances  and  Statutes  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or 
approved  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners.  1863.  8vo.  cloth, 
I2s. — Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  All  Souls,  Brasenose,  and 
Corpus),  at  is.  each. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.     1880.  8vo.  clothes. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 
of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition.  1879.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Compiled  by  J.  Grifliths,  M.A.  1862. 
royal  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates  from  1659  to  1850.  1851. 
8vo.  cloth,  75.  6d. 
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CHRONOLOGY,  GEOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  LVIth  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad.  Third  edition, 
1841.  4to.  cloth,  I/.  145.  6 d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  Death  of  Augustus. 
Second  edition,  1851.  4to.  cloth,  I/.  I2s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.  1851.  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Romani.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death 
of  Heraclius.  2  vols.  1845,  1850.  4to.  cloth,  3/.  95. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.    1854.  8vo.  cloth,  yj. 

Cramer's  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Asia 
Minor.  2  vols.  1832.  8vo.  cloth,  us. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  15^. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  15.*. 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.  3  vols.  1828.  8vo. 
cloth,  1 6s.  6d. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  1 5  j. 
Greswell's  Fasti  Temporis  Catholici.    1852.  4  vols.  8vo.  cloth, 

2/.  IOS. 

Greswell's  Tables  to  Fasti,  4to.,  and  Introduction  to  Tables, 

Svo.    1852.   cloth,  155. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendarise  Italicae.  1854.  4  vols.  ^VQ.  cloth, 

2l.   2S. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendariae  Hellenicae.  6  vols.  1862. 
8vo.  cloth,  4/.  45. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Archimedis  quae  supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  commentariis 
ex  recensione  Josephi  Torelli,  cum  nova  versione  Latina.  1792.  fol. 
cloth,  il.  55. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.    With  an 
Account  of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.     1832.  410.  cloth,  17$. 
Reduction  of  Bradley's  Observations  by  Dr.  Busch.  1838. 410.  cloth,  35. 
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Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  University  Obser 
vatory,  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  M.A.,  Savilian  Pro 
fessor  of  Astronomy.  No.  I.  1878.  Royal  8vo.  paper  covers,  35.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By  Bartholomew  Price, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.     Second  Edition,  8vo.  clotb,  145.  6d . 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential 
Equations.  Second  Edition,  1865.  8vo.  clotb,  l8s. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions;  Dynamics  of  a  Material 
Particle.  Second  Edition,  1868.  8vo.  clotb,  i6s. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  Chapter  on 
Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1862. 
8vo.  clotb,  i6s. 

Rigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  lyth  Century, 
with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Rigaud,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, Oxford.  2  vols.  1841-1862. 
8vo.  cloth,  i8s.  6d. 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  1850.  i6mo. 
cloth,  6s. 

Vesuvius.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology,  Oxford.  1869.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ios.6d. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  the  same 
Author.  1871.  Svo.  clotb,  2 is. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 
By  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1867.  Svo.  clotb,  2s.  6d. 

Thesaurus  Entomologicus  Hopeianus,  or  a  Description  of 
the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  University  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hope.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  40 
Plates.  1874.  Small  folio,  half  morocco,  Jl.  i  os. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  and  edited  by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
M.A.  Royal  Svo.  Second  Edition,  in  the  Press. 

Johannes  Muller  on  Certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs 
of  the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by 
F.  J.  Bell,  B.A.,  and  edited  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  With  Plates.  1878.  410.  paper  covers,  75.  6d. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Ebert's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  I/,  i os. 

Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  1852.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer.     1831.  8vo.  cloth,  i2j.  6d. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer,  Second  Series.  1866.  8vo 
cloth,  1 2s.  6d. 

Cotton's  Rhemes  and  Doway.  An  attempt  to  shew  what  has 
been  done  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  English.  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  95. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bacon's  Wovum  Organum.  Edited,  with  English  notes,  by 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  95.  6d. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  95.  6d.  (See  also  p.  35.) 

The  "Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of 

Cloyne;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.     With 

Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  by 

Alexander  Campbell  Eraser,  M.A.     4  vols.  1871.    8vo.  cloth,  2l.  i8s. 

The  Life,  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.  cloth,  i6s.     See  also  p.  35. 

The  Logic  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of 

the  Philosophical  Sciences.     With  Prolegomena  by  William  Wallace, 
M.A.     1874.  8vo.  cloth,  145. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes, 
by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  2  vols.  1880.  cloth,  2  is. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University 

of  Oxford    in    Hilary   Term,    1870,    by  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,   Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art.     8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings  by  Michel  Angelo 

and  Raffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     By  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.     1870.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  45. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 
Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  with  Prolegomena,  Ap 
pendices,  Tables,  Indices,  and  Maps,  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson.  In 
2  vols.  1878.  8vo.  cloth,  2l.  2s. 

Casauboni  Ephemerides,  cum  praefatione  et  notis  J.  Russell. 
S.T.P.  Tomill.  1850.  8vo.  cloth,  155. 

The  Orrnulum;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 
White.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Holt,  M.A.  1878.  2  vols.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  2  is. 
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The   Sacred   Books  of   the   East.      Translated  by  various 
Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Vol.  I.  The  Upanishads.  Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 
Part  I.  The  .KVziindogya-iipanishad,  The  Talavakara-upanishad,  The 
Aitareya-arawyaka,  The  Kaushftaki-brahmawa-upanishad,  and  The 
Vag-asaneyi-samhita-upanishad.  8vo.  cloth,  IDS.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 
Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Vasish/Aa,  and  Baudhayana.  Trans 
lated  by  Georg  Biihler.  Part  I,  Apastamba  and  Gautama.  8vo. 
cloth,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con 
fucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  Shu  King,  The 
Religious  portions  of  the  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao  King.  8vo.  cloth, 
I2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Vendidad.  Translated  by  James  Darmesteter. 
8vo.  cloth,  IDS.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  The  Bundahir,  Bahman  Yajt,  and  Shayast-la- 
Shayast.  Translated  by  E.  W.  West.  8vo.  cloth,  1 2s.  6d. 

Vols.  VI  and  IX.  The  Qur'an.  Parts  I  and  II.  Trans 
lated  by  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer.  8vo.  cloth,  2  is. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Institutes  of  Vishrcu.  Translated  by  Pro 
fessor  Julius  Jolly.  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dhammapada,  translated  by  Professor  F.  Max 
Miiller  ;  and  The  Sutta  Nipata,  translated  by  Professor  Fausboll ; 
being  Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists.  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  XI.  The  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta,  The  Tevi^a 
Sutta,  The  Mahasudassana  Sutta,  The  Dhamma-ATakkappa- 
vattana  Sutta.  Translated  by  T.W.  Rhys  Davids.  8vo.  cloth,  ios.6./. 


The  following  Volumes  are  also  in  the  Press,  viz  : — 

Vol.  VIII.  TheBhagavadgita^anatsu^atiyajandAnugita. 

Translated  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang. 

Vol.  XII.  The  Satapatha-Brahmawa,  by  Professor  Eggeling. 

Vol.  XIII.  The  Patimokkha,  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.     The 
Mahavagga,  by  Dr.  H.  Oldcnberg. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Iiaws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 
Schools  of  Vasish//ia  and  Baudhayana,  by  Professor  Georg  Biihler. 
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Clmntom  HHSS  Series. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  Clarcnboit  |]r,e$s  ^mrs,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Those  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published;  the  others  are  in 
preparation. 

I.    ENGLISH. 

A  First  Reading  Book.  By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;  and 
edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  ^d. 

Oxford  Heading  Book,  Part  I.  For  Little  Children.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6d. 

Oxford  Heading  Book,  Part  II.  For  Junior  Classes.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  stiff'  covers,  6d. 

An  Elementary  English   Grammar   and  Exercise  Book. 

By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School.    Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 
in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Norwich  School.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro 
ductory  Notices.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.          Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  75.  6d. 

A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.  By  John  Earle, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 
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Specimens  of  Early  English.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.     By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Part  I.     In  the  Press. 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (A.D.  1298  to  A.D.  1393). 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  7*.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature,  from  the  '  Ploughmans 
Crede'  to  the  'Shepheardes  Calender'  (A.D.  1394  to  A.D.  1579).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  75. 6d. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 

by  William  Langland.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale;  Sir  Thopas;  The  Monkes 
Tale;  The  Clerkes  Tale;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe ;  The  Pardoneres 
Tale;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale. 
By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d.  (See  also  p.  22.) 

Old  English  Drama.  Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature  in  Owens  College.  Manchester.  1878.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  55.  6d. 

Marlowe.  Edward  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By 
O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  35. 

Shakespeare.     Hamlet.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and 

W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  2s. 

Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  slipcovers. 

The  Tempest,  is.  6d.  King  Lear,  is.  6d. 

As  You  Like  It,  is.  6d.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is.  6d. 

Julius  Caesar,  2s.  Coriolanus,  2s.  6d. 

Richard  the  Third,  2s.  6d.  Henry  the  Fifth.     In  the  Press. 

(For  other  Plays,  see  p.  23.) 

Milton.  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35. 
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Bunyan.  Holy  War,  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,  &c. 
Edited  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  In  Preparation.  (See  also  p.  23.) 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  Edited,  with  Intro 
duction,  Notes,  etc.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Addison.  Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With 
Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

Burke.  F'our  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Regi 
cide  Directory  of  France.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  55.  (See  also  p.  23.) 

Also  the  following  in  paper  covers  : — 
Goldsmith.     The  Deserted  Village,     id. 
Gray.    Elegy,  and  Ode  on  Eton  College,    id. 

Johnson.  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  With  Notes  by  E.  J. 
Payne,  M.A.  ^d. 

Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  W.  T.Arnold,  B.A.  ^d. 

Milton.    With  Notes  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A. 

Lycidas,  $d.         L'Allegro,  30?.         II  Penseroso,  40?.         Comus,  6d. 
Samson  Agonistes,  6d. 

Parnell.     The  Hermit,   id. 


A  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS, 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  in  English  Literature, 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  BREWER,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King's  College,  London. 

1.  Chaucer.   The   Prologue  to  the   Canterbury  Tales;    The 

Knightes  Tale ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
Editor  of  Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.6d.  (See  also  p.  21.) 

2 .  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.  Books  I  and  II.  Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 

Book  I.    Eighth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.6d. 

Book  II.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

3.  Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.     Edited  by  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 
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4.  Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

Fellow  of   Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;    and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  Svo,  stiff  covers. 
I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is. 
II.  Richard  the  Second,     is.  6d. 
III.  Macbeth,     is.  6d.     (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  21.) 

5.  Bacon. 

I.  Advancement  of  Learning.     Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,   M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d. 

II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Thursfield, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

6.  Milton.    Poems.     Edited  by  R.  G.  Browne,  M.A.     2  vols. 

Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.  45.;  Vol.  II.  35.     (See  also  p.  22.) 

7.  Dryden.      Select  Poems.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell;  Astraea  Redux ;  Annus  Mirabilis  ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
Religio  Laid;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

8.  Bunyan.   The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Relation 

of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  1879.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  55. 

9.  Pope.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  Mark   Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.     Sixth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     2s. 

10.  Johnson.  Rasselas  ;    Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.     Edited 

by  Alfred  Milnes,  B.A.  (London),  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

n.  Burke.  Select  Works.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Thoughts    on   the  Present  Discontents ;    the  two  Speeches  on 

America.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 
II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.    Second  Edition.     Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  55.     (See  also  p.  22.) 

i  a.  Cowper.    Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from   the  Minor 

Pieces,  A.D.  1779-1783.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35. 
II.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poems, 
A.D.  1784-1799.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35. 
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II.  LATIN. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Anglice  Reddenda,  or  Easy  Extracts,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 
Unseen  Translation.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.  For  the  use  of  Pass 
men  and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  as.  td. 

First  Latin  Reader.     By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 
Second  Latin  Reader.     In  Preparation. 

Caesar.  The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and 
Maps.  By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Part  I.  The  Gallic  War.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap. Svo.  cloth,  45.6 d. 

Part  II.     The  Civil  War.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

The  Civil  War.     Book  I.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  as. 
Cicero.    Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.     By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.     In  three  Parts.    Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d.     Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.td. 

Part  I.        Anecdotes  from   Grecian   and  Roman  History. 

Part  II.      Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 

Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cicero.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35. 

Cicero.  Select  Orations  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  R. 
King,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Cornelius  Nepos.     With  Notes.    By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Livy.    Selections  (for  Schools).    With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 
H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     In  Parts,  limp,  each  is.  6d. 
Part  I.     The  Caudine  Disaster. 
Part  II.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 
Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 
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Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glas 
gow.  Second  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  55.  6d. 

Pliny.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  35. 

Virgil.  Edited  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  Preparation. 


Catulli  Veronensis  Liber.  Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum 
criticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  1878. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 

A  Commentary  on  Catullus.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.  1876. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  l6s. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recogni- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
Book  I.  1879.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.     Book  II.  1881.  Svo.  cloth,  55. 

Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes.  By  J.R.  King,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  1879.  Svo.  cloth,  IOS.  6d. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1874. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  1 8s. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  Text.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth, 
35.  6d. 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.    Volume  I.     The  Odes,  Carmen 
Seculare,  and  Epodes.     By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.     Second  Edition.      1877.     Svo.  cloth,  I  2s 
Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools.   In  the  Press. 

Livy,  Books  I-X.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 

Modern  History,  Cambridge.    Book  I.    Second  Edition.    1874.     8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Persius.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  1874.  Svo.clotb,  75.  6d. 
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Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.  By  North 
Finder,  M. A.  1869.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  155. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  With  Introduc 
tions  and  Notes.  1874.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.  Svo.clotb,  l8s. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-VI.  With  Essays  and  Notes. 
Preparing. 

Vergil :  Suggestions  Introductory  to  a  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 
By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Poems  of  Vergil, 
in  connection  with  his  Life  and  Times.  By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.  8vo. 
sewed,  2s. 

The  Roman  Satura :  its  original  form  in  connection  with  its 
literary  development.  By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  is. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  T.  L.  Papillon, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  New  College.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  By  William 
Young  Sellar,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  VIRGIL.  1877.  8vo.  cloth,  145. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.  By  the  same  Author. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  1 88 1.  8vo,  cloth,  145. 


III.   GREEK. 

A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 
By  the  Right  Rev,  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Graecae  Grammaticae  Rudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.  Auctore 
Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Nineteenth  Edition,  1877.  I  2mo.  cloth,  45. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 
4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Care 
fully  Revised  throughout.  1879.  Square  1 21110.  cloth,  75.  6d. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their  forms,  mean 
ing,  and  quantity ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers, 
with  references  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools):  abridged 
from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers; — 

First  Greek  Reader.  By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.,  for 
merly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Second  Classical 
Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Second  Greek  Reader.  By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Third  Greek  Reader.     In  Preparation. 

Fourth  Greek  Reader  ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek. 
Dialects.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45. 6d. 

Fifth  Greek  Reader.  Part  I.  Selections  from  Greek  Epic 
and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Evelyn 
Abbott, M. A., Fellow  of  Balliol College.  Ext. fcap.  8vo.c/o^,4s.6J. 

Part  II.     By  the  same  Editor.  In  Preparation. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry;  being  a  Col 
lection  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc 
tory  Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  8s.  6rf. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A. 
Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  60?. 

Aeschylus.  Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).  With  Intro 
duction  and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

Aeschylus.  Agamemnon  (for  Schools),  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford ;  late  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  the  Press. 

Aristophanes.      In  Single   Plays,  edited,  with  English  Notes, 
Introductions,  etc.,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
The  Clouds,  2s.  The  Acharnians,  2s. 

Other  Plays  will  follow. 

Arrian.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Phill- 
potts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

Cebes.     Tabula.     With    Introduction    and  Notes    by   G.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Euripides.  Alcestis  (for  Schools).  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Euripides.  Helena  (for  Schools).  By  the  same  Editor.  In 
the  Press. 
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Herodotus.  Selections  from.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  a  Map,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln 
College.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I— XII  (for  Schools).     By  W.  W. 
Merry,  M.  A.    Nineteenth  Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 
Book  II,  separately,  is.  6d. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (for  Schools).     By  the 

same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  55. 

Homer.    Iliad,  Book  I  (for  Schools).     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Homer.    Iliad,  Book  XXI.     Edited  with  Notes,  etc.,  for  the 

use  of  Schools,  by  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.     Extr.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Lucian.  Vera  Historia  (for  Schools).     By  G.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  ;  and  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
late  Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  the  Press. 

Sophocles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp. 

Oedipus  Rex,         Oedipus  Coloneus,         Antigone,  is.  gd.  each. 

Ajax,  Electra,  Trachiniae,         Philoctetes,  2s.  each. 

Sophocles.    Oedipus  Rex  :  Dindorf's  Text,  with  Notes  by  the 

present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.   By  H.Kynaston,  M.A. 

(late  Snow),  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  College.    Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

Xenophon.  Easy  Selections  (for  Junior  Classes).  With  a 
Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  and  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Xenophon.    Selections  (for  Schools).   With  Notes  and  Maps. 

By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School.     Fourth 

Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  35.60?. 
Xenophon.    Anabasis,  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Map.    By  C.  S. 

Jtrram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Aristotle's  Politics.     By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,   Fellow  of 

Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Aristotelian  Studies.  I.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Seventh 
Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  1879.  Medium  8vo.  stiff,  55. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.  The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  A)schines  on  the  Crown.  With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes. 
ByG.  A.Simcox,  M.A. , and  W.H.Simcox.M.A.  1872.  8vo.  clotb,  \  2s. 
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Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.  Edited  with  English  Notes, 
Appendices,  etc.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell, 
M.A.  1876.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College. 

Homer.  Iliad.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  D.  B. 
Monro,  M.A.,  Vice-Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Preparing. 

A  Homeric  Grammar.    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.     In  the  Press. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 
Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.   Oedipus  Tyrannus.    Oedipus  Coloneus.     Antigone.    Second 

Edition.  1879.   8vo.  cloth,  1 6s. 

Vol.  II.    Ajax.     Electra.    Trachinae.     Philoctetes.    Fragments.    8vo. 
cloth.     Just  ready. 

Sophocles.  The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  illustrative  of  Greek 
History.  By  E.  L.  Hicks,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  In  the  Press. 


IV.  FRENCH. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  with 
a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  75.  6d. 

Brachet 's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3.*.  6d. 

Historical  Outlines  of  French  Literature.  By  George 
Saintsbury,  M.A.  In  Preparation. 

A  Primer  of  French  Literature.  By  the  same  Author.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

French  Classics,  Edited  by  GUSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A. 
Corneille's  Ginna,  and  Moliere's  Les  Fernmes  Savantes.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Racine's  Andromaque,  and  Corneille's  Le  Menteur.  With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Moliere's   Les   Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Racine's  Athalie. 

With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moliere.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  Sevign6 

and   her    chief  Contemporaries.      Intended   more   especially   for   Girls' 

Schools.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  35. 
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Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre  ;  Ourika, 
by  Madame  de  Duras  ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fiev6e  ;  Les  Jumeaux 
de  1'Hotel  Corneille,  by  Edmond  About ;  Mesaventures  d'un  ficolier, 
by  Bodolphe  Topffer.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Regnard's  Le  Joueur,  and  Brueys  and  Palaprat's  Le 
Grondeur.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Louis  XIV and  his  Contemporaries;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from   the   best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     With   English 
Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  2s.  6d. 


V.  GERMAN. 

LANGE'S  German  Course.   By  HERMANN  LANGE,  Teacher  of 
Modern  Languages,  Manchester: 

The  Germans  at  Home;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 
Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German 
Grammar.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  German  Manual;  a  German  Grammar,  a  Reading  Book, 
and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.  Svo.  cloth,  Js.  6d. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.     Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

This  'Grammar'  is  a  reprint  of  the  Grammar  contained  in  '  The  German 
Manual,'  and,  in  this  separate  form,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  German  Grammar 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  German  books. 

German  Composition;   Extracts  from  English  and  American 

writers  for  Translation  into  German,  with  Hints  for  Translation  in  foot 
notes.    In  the  Press. 


Lessing's  Laokoon.  With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 
By  A.  HAMANN,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

Wilhelm  Tell.  A  Drama.  By  Schiller.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  by  E.  Massie,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  55. 

Also,  Edited  by  C.  A.  BuCHHElM,  Phil.  Doc.,  Professor  in 
King's  College,  London: 

Goethe's  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller  ;  an  historical 
and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary. 
Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  35.  6d. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Fourth  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  35.  6d. 
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Schiller's  Historische  Skizzen ;  Egmonts  Leben  und  Tod,  and 
Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.  Second  Edition.  Extra  leap.  8vo.  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  35. 

In  Preparation. 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart.     With  Notes,  Introduction,  &c. 
Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.    With  Notes,  Introduction,  &c. 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Becker's  (K.  F.)  Friedrich  der  Grosse. 
A  German  Reader,  in  Three  Parts.     Part  I.     In  the  Press. 

VI.  MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

Figures  Made  Easy:  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  (Introductory 
to  'The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.')  By  Lewis  Hensley,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 
with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the 
same,  with  Answers.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic;  with  Answers  to  the  Examples. 
By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  43.  6d. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.  An  Introductory  work  on  Algebra. 
By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

Book-keeping.  By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of 
Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.),  Co-Examiners  in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society 
of  Arts.  New  and  enlarged  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry.  By  Henry  J . 
Stephen  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  Oxford.  1870.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  75.60?. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Uni 
versity  of  Cambridge.  A  New  Edition  in  the  Press,  edited  by  W.  D. 
Niven,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  same  subject.  Edited,  from 
the  materials  left  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  by  W.  Garnett,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  Press. 

A  Treatise  on  Statics.  By  G.  M.  Minchin,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  1879.  8vo.  cloth,  145. 
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A   Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.     By  Henry 

William  Watson,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
1876  8vo.  cloth,  3s.6<f. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Generalised  Coordinates 

to  the  Kinetics  of  a  Material  System.  By  H.  W.  Watson,  M.A.,  and 
S.  H.  Burbury,  M. A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
1879.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Geodesy.   By  Colonel  Alexander  Ross  Clarke,  C.B.,  R.E.   1880. 
8vo.  cloth,  1 2s.  6d. 


VII.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

A    Handbook    of    Descriptive    Astronomy.       By    G.    F. 

Chambers,  F.R.A.S.     Third  Edition.     1877.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  28s. 

A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.  Observed,  Reduced,  and  Dis 
cussed  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  Revised,  condensed,  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.  8vo.  cloth,  2  is. 

Chemistry  for  Students.  By  A.W.Williamson,  Phil.  Doc., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  new 
Edition,  with  Solutions.  1873.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Fourth  Edition.  1881.  Extra  fcap.  8 vo. 
cloth,  75.  6d. 

Lessons  on  Thermodynamics.    By  R.  E.  Baynes,  M.A.,  Senior 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Physics.    1878. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Forms   of  Animal   Life.      By   G.   Rolleston,  M.D.,   F.R.S., 

Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.     Illustrated  by  Descriptions 
and  Drawings  of  Dissections.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  1 6s. 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.  Vol.  I.  Elementary  Exer 
cises.  By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry;  and  H.  G.  Madan, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Revised  by 
H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  95. 

Crystallography.  By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Pro 
fessor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford  ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of 
Minerals,  British  Museum.  In  the  Press, 

VIII.  HISTORY. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  in  its  Origin  and 

Development.    By  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History.     Library  Edition.     Three  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  2/.  8s. 
Also  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  I2s.  each. 
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Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Con 
stitutional  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  1881. 
Crown  8vo.  clotb,  8s.  6d. 

A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Leopold  Von  Ranke.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Boase,  M.A.  1875.  6  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  35. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.    By 

E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern  History.  By 
H.  B.  George,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Small  4to.  cloth,  I2s. 

A  History  of  France.  With  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  In  Three  Volumes.  1873-77. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  each  los.  6d. 

Vol.  I.     Down  to  the  Year  1453.         Vol.  2.     From  1453-1624. 
Vol.  3.     From  1624-1793. 

A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader  in 
Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and  other  Papers 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during  his  Government  of  India. 
Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the  Elphin- 
stone  College,  Bombay.  1877.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  45. 

A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and  other  Papers 
relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.  By 
the  same  Editor.  1880.  8vo.  cloth,  245. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  E.  J.  Payne, 
M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  In 
the  Press. 

A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to 
the  present  time,  B.C.  146  to  A.D.  1864.  By  George  Finlay,  LL.D. 
A  new  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re-written,  with  con 
siderable  additions,  by  the  Author,  and  Edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A., 
Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  1877.  7  vols. 
8vo.  cloth,  3/.  IDS. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A., 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  145. 

A  History  of  Greece.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
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Italy  and  her  Invaders,  A.D.  376-476.  By  T.  Hodgkin, 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  Illustrated  with  Plates  and 
Maps.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  I2s. 

IX.  LAW. 

The    Elements    of  Jurisprudence.      By    Thomas    Erskine 

Holland,  D.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo 
macy,  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  1880.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  ios..6d. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the  Insti 
tutes  of  Gaius.  By  the  same  Editor.  1873.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  55. 

Gaii  Institutionum  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii  Quatuor; 

or,  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gaius.  With  a  Translation  and  Com 
mentary  by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  1875.  8vo.  cloth,  i8s. 

Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Justinian.  By  T.  E. 
Holland,  D.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo 
macy,  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell, 
B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  four  Parts. 

Part  I.      Introductory  Titles.     8vo.  sewed,  zs.  6d. 

Part  II.     Family  Law.     8vo.  sewed,  is. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     Svo.  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  i).    8vo.  sewed,  3-r.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legisla 
tion.  By  Jeremy  Bentham.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Law  considered  with  reference  to  Principles  of 

General  Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.A.,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta.  Second  Edition,  with  Supplement. 
1874.  Crown  Svo.clotb,  75.  6d.  Supplement  separately,  2s. 

Alberici  Gentilis,  I.  G.  D.,  I.  C.  Professoris  Regii,  De  lure  Belli 

Libri  Tres.  Edidit  Thomas  Erskine  Holland  I.  C.  D.,  luris  Gentium 
Professor  Chicheleianus,  Coll.  Omn.  Anim.  Socius,  necnon  in  Univ. 
Perusin.  luris  Professor  Honorarius.  1877.  Small  410.  half  morocco,  2is. 

International  Law.  By  William  Edward  Hall,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  2 is. 

An   Introduction  to   the  History  of  the  Law   of  Real 

Property,  with  original  Authorities.  By  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  M.A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  1876.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract.  By  Sir  William 
R.  Anson,  Bart.,  B.C.L.,  Vinerian  Reader  of  English  Law,  and  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  1879.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9$^ 
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X.    MENTAL   AND    MORAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon.  Novum  Organum.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
&c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  1878.  Svo.  cloth,  14$. 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  Edited,  with  In 
troduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

Selections  from  Berkeley,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Alexander  Campbell 
Fraser,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7$.  6d.  (See  aho 
p.  1 8.) 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
a  Collection  of  Examples.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 


XI.  ART,  &c. 

A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A., 
formerly  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  coloured 
Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  Mac- 
donald.  Second  Edition.  1875.  Svo.  half  morocco,  i8s. 

A  Music  Primer  for  Schools.  By  J.  Troutbeck,  M.A.,  Music 
Master  in  Westminster  School,  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A.,  B.  Mus.,  Assistant 
Master  in  Westminster  School.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 
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"The  large  collection  of  varied  information  which  you  have  appended  to  the  OXFORD 
BIBLE  FOB  TEACHERS,  in  a  form  so  readily  available  for  reference,  has  evidently  been  com 
piled  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  the  testimony  which  you  have  received  to  its  accuracy 
is  a  guarantee  of  its  high  value.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  volume,  in  its  various  forms,  will 
be  of  great  service." — THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

"The  notion  of  including  in  one  volume  all  the  helps  that  a  clergyman  or  teacher  would 
be  likely  to  want  for  the  stndy  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  realised  before  with  the  same 
success  that  you  have  attained  in  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERa  In  the  small 
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helps  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  that  distinguish  the  series.  Its  type  is  excellent.  Many 
clergymen  are  obliged  to  write  sermons  when  travelling  from  place  to  place.  This  volume 
would  serve  as  a  small  library  for  that  purpose,  and  not  too  large  for  the  most  moderate 
portmanteau.  I  think  that  this  work  in  some  of  its  forms  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher.  The  atlas  is  very  clear  and  well  printed.  The  explanatory  work  and  the 
indices,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  are  very  carefully  done.  I  am  glad 
that  my  own  University  has,  by  the  preparation  of  this  series  of  books,  taken  a  new  step 
for  the  promotion  of  the  careful  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  That  such  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  publication  I  cannot  doubt." — THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

"  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  provide  for  Sunday-School  Teachers,  or  indeed  for  other 
students  of  the  Bible,  so  much  valuable  information  in  so  convenient  a  form  as  is  now 
comprised  in  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS."— THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

''The  idea  of  a  series  of  Bibles  in  different  types,  corresponding  page  for  page  with  one 
another,  is  one  which  the  Dean  has  long  wished  to  see  realised  for  the  sake  of  those  who  find 
the  type  of  their  familiar  copies  no  longer  available  ....  The  amount  of  information  com 
pressed  into  the  comparatively  few  pages  of  the  Appendix  is  wonderful.  And  the  Dean  is 
glad  to  hear  that  the  help  of  such  eminent  contributors  has  been  available  for  its  com 
pilation.  The  Concordance  seems  to  be  sufficiently  full  for  reference  to  any  text  that  may 
be  required." — THE  DEAN  OF  ROCHESTER. 

"Having  by  frequent  use  made  myself  acquainted  with  this  edition  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  book,  and  that  the  ex 
planatory  matter  collected  in  the  various  appendices  cannot  but  prove  most  helpful,  both 
to  teachers  and  learners,  in  acquiring  a  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Word 
of  God." — THE  BISHOP  OF  LICHFIELD. 

"I  have  examined  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOB  TEACHERS  with  very  great  care,  and  con 
gratulate  you  upon  the  publication  of  so  valuable  a  work.  It  contains  within  a  reason 
able  compass  a  large  mass  of  most  useful  information,  arranged  so  conveniently  as  to  be 
easily  accessible,  and  its  effect  will  be  not  merely  to  aid,  but  also,  I  think,  to  stimulate 
the  studies  of  the  reader.  The  book  is  also  printed  so  beautifully,  and  is  so  handsome 
in  every  way,  that  I  expect  it  will  be  greatly  sought  after,  as  a  most  acceptable  present 
to  any  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  our  Sunday  Schools  and  elsewhere."— THE  DEAN  OF 
CANTERBURY. 
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(Extract*  from  ©pinion*  (continued). 

"I  have  examined  with  some  care  a  considerable  portion  of  the  'Helps  to  the  Study 
of  the  Bible,'  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOB  TKACHKBS,  and  have 
been  much  struck  with  the  vast  amount  of  really  useful  information  which  has  there  been 
brought  together  in  a  small  compass,  as  well  as  the  accuracy  with  which  it  has  been  com 
piled.  The  botanical  and  geological  notices,  the  account  of  the  animals  of  Scripture,  &c., 
seem  to  be  excellent,  and  the  maps  are  admirable.  Altogether,  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  service,  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  all  who  cannot  afford  a  large  library,  or  who  have 
not  time  for  much  independent  study." — THE  DEAN  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

"  I  have  been  for  some  time  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOB  TEACH 
ERS,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  it,  not  only  to  Sunday-School  Teachers, 
but  to  more  advanced  students,  on  the  ground  of  its  containing  a  large  mass  of  accurate 
and  well-digested  information,  useful  and  in  many  cases  indispensable  to  the  thoughtful 
reader  of  Holy  Scripture ;  in  fact,  along  with  the  Bible,  a  copious  Index,  and  a  Concor 
dance  complete  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  this  one  volume  includes  a  series  of  short 
but  comprehensive  chapters  equivalent  to  a  small  library  of  Biblical  works."— THE  BISHOP 
OF  LIMERICK. 

"Having  examined  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOB  TEACHERS  carefully,  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  it.  The  'Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible'  at  the  end  contain  a  great  amount  of 
most  valuable  information,  well  calculated  not  only  to  lead  to  a  good  understanding  of  the 
text,  but  to  stimulate  the  student  to  further  efforts.  It  differs  from  many  publications  in 
this,  that  the  information  is  so  admirably  arranged,  that  it  is  well  suited  for  reference, 
and  is  easily  available  for  the  student.  The  edition  would  be  most  useful  to  Sunday-School 
Teachers,  a  great  help  to  those  who  desire  that  the  young  shall  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God." — THE  BISHOP  OF  CORK. 

"The  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOB  TEACHERS  may,  I  think,  without  exaggeration,  be  described 
as  a  wonderful  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  type,  and 
the  convenient  shape  of  the  volume,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
same  compass  which  can  be  compared  to  the  'Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible'  for  fulness 
of  information  and  general  accuracy  of  treatment.  It  is  only  real  learning  which  can  ac 
complish  such  a  feat  of  compression." — THE  BISHOP  OF  DERBY  AND  RAPHOB, 

"I  consider  the  OXFOED  BIBLE  FOB  TBACHEKS  to  be  simply  the  most  valuable  edition 
of  the  English  Bible  ever  presented  to  the  public." — THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  REICHEL. 

"The  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOB  TEACHERS  is  in  every  respect,  as  regards  type,  paper,  binding, 
and  general  information,  the  most  perfect  volume  I  have  ever  examined." — THE  REV.  PRE 
BENDARY  WILSON,  of  the  National  Society's  Depository. 

"  The  essence  of  fifty  expensive  volumes,  by  men  of  sacred  learning,  is  condensed  into  the 
pages  of  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS," — THE  HEV.  ANDREW  THOMSON,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

"The  latest  researches  are  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  Bible  Student  is  furnished 
with  ilu>  pith  of  them  all." — Da  STOUGHTON. 

"The  whole  combine  to  form  a  Help  of  the  greatest  value."— DB.  ANGUS. 
"I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  complete  or  more  helpful."— DB.  W.  MORLBY  PUNSHON. 

"I  congratulate  the  teacher  who  possesses  it,  and  knows  how  to  turn  its  'Helps'  to  good 
account." — DB.  KENNEDY. 
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from  ©ptm'ong  (continued). 

"  The  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS  is  the  most  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  within  a  moderate  compass,  which  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  shall  make  constant 
use  of  it ;  and  imagine  that  few  who  are  occupied  with,  or  interested  in  the  close  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  will  allow  such  a  companion  to  be  far  from  their  side."— THE  REV.  BALDWIN 
BROWN. 

"I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  leave  home  without  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
for  one  can  scarcely  miss  his  ordinary  books  of  reference  when  this  Bible  is  at  hand.  I 
know  no  other  edition  which  contains  so  much  valuable  help  to  the  reader."— THE  REV.  A.  H. 
CHARTERIS,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

"The  OXFORD  BIBLES  FOR  TEACHERS  are  as  good  as  ever  we  can  expect  to  see."— 
THE  REV.  C.  H.  SPURGEON. 

"The  modest  title  of  the  work  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  range  of  subjects  which  it 
comprehends,  and  the  quality  of  their  treatment.  As  a  manual  of  Biblical  information  and 
an  auxiliary  of  Biblical  study,  it  is  unrivalled.  It  is  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  concise,— no 
irrelevant  matter  has  been  introduced,  and  nothing  essential  to  Biblical  study  seems  to  have 
been  omitted,— and  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  thoroughness  or  accuracy  been 
sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  condensation."— THE  REV.  ROBERT  N.  YOUNG,  of  Headinglcy 
College,  Leeds. 

"  The  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  in  our  day 
has  been  offered  to  the  reading  public.  The  information  given  is  so  various,  and  so  com 
plete,  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  single  desideratum.  To  Christians,  in  their  quiet  researches  at 
home,  or  in  the  course  of  extensive  journeys,  or  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  tuition,  it  is 
simply  invaluable,  and  constitutes  in  itself  a  Biblical  Library.  The  range  of  topics  which  it 
seeks  to  illustrate  is  very  great,  while  the  care  and  accuracy  manifest  in  the  articles  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  to  the  mass  of  Christian  people  it 
saves  the  expense  of  purchasing  and  the  toil  of  consulting  a  library  of  volumes.  At  the  same 
time,  I  know  no  book  more  likely  to  stimulate  enquiry,  and  to  give  the  power  of  appreciat 
ing  further  research  into  the  history,  structures,  and  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Oracles."- 
DR.  GOOLD,  of  Edinburgh. 

"  I  have  only  recently  possessed  one  of  the  OXFORD  BIBLES  FOR  TEACHERS  ;  and  after 
a  most  patient  examination  of  it,  am  astonished  at  the  immense  amount  of  accurate  and 
carefully  digested  matter  it  contains :  and  that,  too,  of  a  kind  precisely  adapted  to  the 
Teacher's  needs.  Would  that  such  a  Bible  had  been  within  my  reach  when  I  first  began 
my  teaching  life  ;  and  would  that  I  had  possessed  one  earlier,  since  I  began  to  write  for 
Teachers.  As  I  look  at  its  upwards  of  300  pages  of  'Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,' 
I  recall  my  toilsome  pilgrimage  through  many  volumes,  at  much  expenditure  of  time, 
for  what  is  here  so  distinctly  stated  and  tabulated.  With  such  a  desk  companion  I 
might  have  done  so  much  more,  and  done  it  so  much  better.  All  I  can  do  now  is  to 
entreat  all  Teachers  who  need  a  perfectly  reliable  Bible  for  study  or  class  purposes,  to 
procure  one  of  the  OXFORD  BIBLES  FOR  TEACHERS.  This  I  do  most  earnestly.  And  I 
would  add  that  as  a  presentation  volume  by  a  class  to  its  Teacher,  or  by  a  School  to 
its  Superintendent,  no  gift  would  be  better  appreciated  or  more  appropriate  than  the 
small  quarto  size  with  its  wide  margin,  and  magnificent  type,  and  superb  flexible  binding."— 
The  REV.  JAMES  COMPER  GRAY,  Author  of  "Class  and  Desk,"  "  Topics  for  Teachers," 
"  Biblical  Museum"  fyc.,  $c. 

"Tlie.se  admirable  Bibles  must  tend  to  extend  the  fame  even  of  the  Oxford  Press." — 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 
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Just  Ready,  Pica  IGmo. 

FOUR  LIGHT  VOLUMES,  IN  FINGER  CASE,  FROM  ^Cl    3    O. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

FOR  THE   USE   OF  INVALIDS. 

(7  k  x  5  J  x  4  indies?) 


THE  LORD  is  my  shepherd; 
I  shall  not  want. 
2  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down 
in  ^reen  pastures :  he  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters. 


4  He  that  hath  clean 
and  a  pure  heart ;  wlu 
not  lifted  up  his  soul  i 
vanity,  nor  sworn  dec* 

5  He  shall  receive  the 


IN  VARIOUS  BINDINGS,  FROM  3s.  6d. 

THE  SMALLEST  BIBLE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

(41  x  21  x  I  inches.) 

Distinction  of  meats       LEVITICUS,  XI.        clean  and  unclean, 

for  a  wave  offering  before  the  LORD; 
and   it  shall   be  thine,  and  thy  sons' 


ath  commanded. 
16  K  And  Moses  diliKently  sought 
the  goat  of  the  sin  offering,  and,  be- 
holil,  it  was  burnt:  and  he  was  angry 
with  Kleazar  and  Ithamnr,  the  sons  of 
Aaron  which  were  left  alive,  saying, 


CHAPTKR  XI. 

1  What  beasts  may,   4  and  what  mit/ 
not   be   eaten.      9  fTkftJUttt.      13 
Ifhatfowlt.   29  The  creeping  thinift 
which  are  unclean. 
\  ND  the  LORD  spake  unto  Mnsej 

^2  SpeBk'unto'the  c*iilu?en"..f  Urwl, 
saying,  These  are  the  beasts  which  ya 


"The  type  of  this  dainty  little  volume,  though  necessarily  very 
minute,  is  clear  and  legible." — The  Times. 

"It  is  printed  on  tough  India  paper  of  extreme  thinness,  and  is 
wonderfully  clear." — Tlie  Guardian. 

"  When  bound  in  limp  morocco  leather  it  weighs  less  than  3|  oz." — 
Tlie  Athenceum. 

"  It  will  pass  through  the  post  for  a  penny,  and  yet  contains  the  whole 
of  the  Authorised  Version  from  Genesis  to  Revelation." — The  Graphic. 

"  It  is  not  only  a  curiosity,  but  so  convenient  as  not  to  encumber  an 
ordinary  waistcoat  pocket." — Tlie,  Globe. 

"It  is  smaller  than  an  ordinary  Prayer-Book,  and  can  be  read 
easily  enough.  *  *  *  *  It  is  a  curiosity  of  the  Binder's  as  well  as 
of  the  Printer's  art." — The  Spectator. 

"Besides  being  a  marvel  as  regards  size,  the  little  volume  is  a 
model  of  printing,  highly  creditable  to  the  Oxford  University  Press." — 
The  Standard. 
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